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TEE  PRICE  SITUATION,  JANUARY  1954 


EARM  PRIG 


Prices  of  farm  products  are  about  .-one- third  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  this  advance  has.  occurred  in  crop  prices  due  to  curtailed  supplies 
and  improvement  in  the  demand  for  these  products.    Livestock  prices  have 
continued  low  because  of  large  marketings,  large  potential  supplies  of  cattle, 
and  relatively  high  feed  prices.    However,  it  is  significant  that  suspension 
of  gold  payments,  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  increased  con- 
sumer buying  power  have  maintained  or  increased  livestock  prices  despite 
the  increase  In  production  and  market  supplies. 

Although  the  rise  in  prices  of  farm  products  has  contributed  much  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  farmers  by  more  than  offsetting  reductions  in  the 
size  of  many-  crops,  the  benefit  payments  to  farmers  have  been  an  important 
addition  to  farmers  1   incomes  during  recent  months.    The  level  of  farm  prices 
has  consequently  become  somewhat  less  significant  as  an  indicator  of  farm 
incomes.     The  significance  of  the  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products 
as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  has 
also  been  altered  by  the  application  of  processing  taxes  and  benefit  pay- 
ments. 


The  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  is  now  about  the  same 
as  in  December  when  the  level  was  68  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average. Prices 
of  cotton,  grains,  apples,  potatoes,  cattle  and  lambs  improved  in  late 
December  and  early  January*     Egg  prices  are  seasonally  lower  and  prices  of 
dairy  products,  chickens  and  hogs  continue  low.    Although  livestock  prices 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  little  higher  than  a  year  ago,  feed  grain 
prices  are  about  twice  as  high  as  at  this  time  last  year.     Consequently,  live- 
stock feeders  are  at  a  marked  disadvantage  because  of  the  continued  low 
prices  for  their  products  and  increased  expenses. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  advanced  one  point  from  Novem- 
ber to  December  to  118  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average,  whereas  prices 
received  by  farmers  declined  three  points.     The  index  of  purchasing  power  of 
farm  products  in  mid-December  was  58  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  compared 
with  61  in  November,  49  last  February  which  marked  the  1933  low  point,  and 
50  in  December  1932. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  has  fluctua- 
ted within  a  range  of  103  and  104  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  since  mid- 
September.    After  reaching  the  post-war  ±ow  point  of  87  in  early  March  prices 
recovered  rapidly  until  July  as  economic  conditions  improved  and  as  the 
dollar  depreciated  sharply  in  foreign  exchange,     Wholesale  prices  for  the 
year  1933  averaged  about  96  percent  of  the  pre-war  average ,  or  about  2  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1932,  but  10  percent  less  than  in  1931. 
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The  week  ended  March  4,  1933  was  the  low  point  in  practically  all  groups 
of  wholesale  commodity  prices,  except  fuel  and  lighting  products  which  reached 
their  low  point  in  June.     The  level  of  wholesale  prices  "by  commodity  groups 
for  selected  dates  in  relation  to  their  pre-war  average,   the  percentage  de- 
crease from  1929  to  March  4,  and  the  increases  from  early  March  to  late 
December  are  as  follows: 

1910-1914  =  100 


:  :  Week  ended  : Percentage: Percentage 

Commodity          •  1929    :     Mar.  4,   :  Dec.  30,  :   decrease  :  increase 

:  average  :      1933     ":      1933      :1929  to      :Mar.  4  to 
 :  :                   :                   :Mar.4,1933:Dec.30, 1933 


Building  materials  ....:  173              127               155  .    27  22 

House  furnishing  goods  :  173              133               150  23  13 

Fuel  and  lighting  :  158              122               141  23  16 

Hides  and  leather  :  169              105               139  38  32 

Textiles   :       161  90  135  4^  50 

All  commodities  :       159  87  103        "        37  18 

Metals   :  118                91                 98  23  8 

Foods   :  155                83                97  46  17 

Chemicals  and  drugs  ...:  116                8  8                90  2  4  2 

Farm  :  147                57                 78  61  37 

Miscellaneous  :  7  5                5  4                60  2  8  11 


Prices  of  raw  materials  entering  international  trade  advanced  sharply 
after  gold  payments  were  suspended  on  April  19.     This  price  rise  was  more 
pronounced  for  import  than  for  export  commodities.     Prices,  of  10  major  imports 
advanced  75  percent  from  the  first  half  of  April  to  mid-July  compared  with 
an  advance  of  about  40  percent  in  prices  of  10  major  exports  which  is  in 
line  with  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  French  franc  (gold)  in  United  States 
currency.     Since  mid-July  the  spread  between  these  indices  has  narrowed, 
due  largely  to  a  decline  in  import  prices.     On  January  3,  1934  the  index  of 
10  import  commoditie s  (raw  silk,  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,   cocoa  beans,  cheese, 
hides,  wool,  flaxseed  and  tin)  was  160  percent  of  the  April  1-15,  1933 
average  compared  with  154  as  the  relative  dollar  value  of  the  French  franc, 
and  147  for  10  export  commodities,  viz.,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  lard,  rice, 
apples,  prunes,  raisins,  copper  and  lead. 

Wholesale  prices  in  England  in  December  were  practically  unchanged  from 
the  level  of  the  previous  6  months,  whereas  in  Germany  prices  advanced  a 
little  in  November  for  the  seventh  consecutive  month.     In  France,  prices  de- 
clined from  July  through  November.     Prices  in  Italy  were  steady  in  December 
after  declining  from  July  to  November.     In  Japan,  prices  fluctuated  within 
a  narrow  range  from  February  through  October.   (See  fig.  2  at  end  of  report) 
Canauian  prices  in  November  recovered  about  one- third  of  the  July-October 
decline. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  activity  in  several  major  lines  of  production  in  December 
continued  the  upward  trend  begun  the  latter  half  of  November.     The  New  York 


Times  weekly  index  of  business  activity  advanced  fr<5m  71,8  for  the  week  ended 
November  4  to  80.2  for  the  week  ended  December  30.     The  most  noticeable  in- 
crease occurred  in  steel  mill  activity,  car  loadings  and  automobile  produc- 
tion; with  slight  increases  in  the  production  of  lumber  and  electric  power 
end  no  change  in  cotton  forwar dings. 

Building  activity  increased  sharply  in  December.     The  daily  average 
of  contracts  awarded  in  the  first  19  business  days  of  December  was  nearly 
50  percent  above  that  of  November  and  almost  three  times  as  large  as  in  Decem- 
ber last  year,  with  all  types  of  construction  sharing  in  the  increase. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  industrial  production  for  November 
was  73  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average,  compared  with  77  in  October  and  65 
in  November  1932.     The  greatest  decline  in  activity,  from  October  to  November 
occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel,  and  automobile  industries.     Both  of  these  in- 
dustries increased  production  in  December  over  that  of  November  and  with 
building  and  construction  increasing  rapidly  and  new  automobile  models  being 
introduced,   the  prospects  are  for  material  further  improvement  in  these 
industries  in  the  spring  months.    As  these  industries  are  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor  and  also  use  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  many  other  in- 
dustries, any  marked  increase  in  output  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  in- 
creased employment  and  payrolls  which  should  be  reflected  in  an  improved  demand 
for  farm  products. 

Reports  on  retail  sales  of  chain  stores  and  department  stores  indicate 
that  the  value  of  retail  sales  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  from 
November  to  December  and  were  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago.     A  large 
part  of  the  increase  over  a  year  ago  is  due  to  higher  retail  prices.  Fair- 
childs  retail  price  index  of  goods  sold  by  department  stores  was  88.0  for 
December  1933  compared  with  72.6  in  December  last  year.     The  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  index  of  the  value  of  retail  sales  by  department  stores  was  68  for 
December  compared  with  65  in  November  and  60  in  December  last  year.  Mail 
order  house  sales  in  December  were  over  20  percent  greater  than  in  November 
and  about  20  percent  above  December  last  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  factory  payrolls  declined  from  55.6 
in  October  to  53.1  in  November  but  was  still  28  percent  above  November  1932. 
Payrolls  for  several  nonmanuf ac turing  industries  and  for  railroads  also  de- 
clined slightly  in  November,  but  income  from  farm  marketings  in  November  was 
the  highest  for  any  month  since  July  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  variation. 

C-eneral  business  activity  in  most  foreign  countries  has  ma.de  some  im- 
provement in  the  past  month.    A  new  index  of  business  activity  has  recently 
been  computed  for  Great  Britain  by  The  Economist  which  includes  employment, 
consumption  of  coal,  electricity,  iron  and  steel,  and  cotton,  merchandise 
movement  of  railroads,  postal  receipts,  motor  vehicles  registered,  building 
activity,  foreign  trade  and  bank  clearings.     This  index  was  not  received  in 
time  to  replace  the  Quarterly  index  of  business  activity  in  England  as  shown 
in  Figure  3  of  this  report.     According  to  this  new  index,  industrial  activity 
in  England  has  been  improving  since  September,  1931  when  gold  payments  were 
suspended.     Improvement  in  activity  was  rather  marked  from  September  1931 
until  the  middle  of  1932.     During  the  third  quarter  of  1932  business  activity 
receded  somewhat  but  improvement  was  resumed  in  the  final  quarter  and  con- 
tinued during  the  first  10  months  of  1953,   the  index  of  business  activity  in 
September  reaching  104  percent  of  the  1924  level.  Some  recession  occurred 
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in  September  and  October  but  the  index  for  November  was  103  and  industrial 
news  suggests  that  the  principal  branches  of  economic  activity  had  made  fur- 
ther headway  in  December.  The  expansion  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  engineering 
industries  is  especially  encouraging.    Unemployment  showed  a  further  decline 
in  December  and  daring  1935  was  reduced  by  nearly  700,000  persons. 

Industrial  activity  in  France  was  slightly  lower  in  October  than  in 
September,  but  recently  business  activity  has  been  steady.     In  Germany  large 
gains  in  domestic  trade  have  been  partly  offset  by  losses  In  export  trade. 
Year  end  statistics  show  marked  increases  for  1933  over  1932  in  buildings 
and  industrial  production  in  heavy  industries,  but  only  slight  improvement  in 
the  production  of  consumers  goods.     Business  activity  in  Japan  continues  at 
high  levels.     The  foreign  trade  of  that  country  in  1933  increased  33  per- 
cent over  1932  which  has  increased  activity  in  many  lines  of  production  and 
trade.     (See  fig.  5) 

WHEAT 

During  the  past  month  wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  more 
steady  than  for  any  like  period  of  time  since  last  May.     At  Chicago,  May 
futures  have  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  less  than  10  cents  per  bushel  since 
December  1.     The  smaller  fluctuation  may  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to 
the  more  stable  value  of  the  dollar,  relative  to  foreign  currencies,  which 
has  been  in  evidence  since  early  December.     Liverpool  prices  have  shown 
little  change  since  mid-Cctober  when  measured  in  British  currency.  Since 
early  December  Liverpool  May  futures  have  fluctuated  but  little  from  a  level 
of  67  cents  per  busnel,  while  at  Chicago  May  futures  have  fluctuated  about  a 
level  of  approximately  35  cents  per  bushel.  •  The  low  crop  conditions,  with 
the  reduction  in  winter  wheat  seedings,  indicate  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  only 
about  435,000,000  bushels;   and  an  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  on  the  acre- 
age seeded  last  year  would  bring  the  total  to  only  about  725,000,000  bushels. 
Some  further  curtailment  in  winter  wheat  acreage  is  expected  in  compliance 
with  contracts,  and  a  reduction  in  spring  seedings  is  comtemplated. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  as  of  December  15  was  67.3  cents 
per  bushel  compared  with  71.1  cents  in  lovember  and  31.6  cents  in  December 
1932.     The  movement  of  market  prices  since  mid-December  indicates  that  tne 
January  15  price  will  bo  but  little  different  from  that  of  December  la. 


The  weighted  average  price  of  all  classes  ond  grades  of  wheat  at  six 
markets  was  83.0  cents  for  December  compared  with  86.7  cents  in  November.  From 
an  average  of  83.0  cents  for  the  first  week  in  December  all  classes  and  grades 
rose  to  84.1  cents  in  the  second  week,  and  then  declined  to  81.2  cents  for 
the  week  ended  December  30.     The  average  was  but  little  higher  for  the  first 
week  of  January,  being  31,3  cents  per  bushel.     There  was  but  little  change  in 
the  relative  prices  of  the  various  representative  wheats.     For  the  week  ended 
January  5,  Ho".  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  averaged  81.2  cents  per  bushel 
compared  with  88.6  cents  for  2To.  2  Red  Winter    at  St.  Louis,  84.4  cents  for^ 
Ko/l  Lark  Northern  Spring  at  99.4  cents  for  No.  2  Amber  Durum  at  Minneapolis. 
No.  2  Amber  Durum  was  the  only  one  of  these  representative  wheats  which  was 
materially  higher  during  the  first  week  of  January  than  in  the  last  week  of 
December. 

The  official  report  of  fall  sowings  and  condition  of  wheat  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1  indicates  that  the  area  of  wheat  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1933  was 
41,002,000  acres.     This  is  4  percent  less  than  the  revised  estimate  of  the 


acreage  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1932.     The  estimated  acreage  seeded  in  the  years 
1929  to  1931  averaged  44,136,000,  and  seeding  in. the  fall  of  1933  was  7.2 
percent  smaller  than  this  average.     This  compares  with  a  reduction  of  15  per- 
cent from  the  average  acreage  seeded  in  the  years  1929  to  1930  required  of 
farmers  who  apply  for  wheat  allotments.     It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  many  acreage  reduction  contracts  with  farmers  were  approved  for  a  smaller 
acreage  than  had  already  been  seeded.    Hence  ,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  area  sown  in  the  fall  of  1933  will  oe  utilized 
for  pasture,  or  hay,  or  else  plowed  under  in  order  that  the  farmers  may  comply 
with  the  terms  of  their  wheat  allotment  contracts. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  as  of  December  1  is  indicated  to  be 
only  74.3  percent  of  normal  as  compared  with  a  10-year  average  condition  of 
83.5  percent  and  last  year's  figure  of  66.9  percent.  The  poor  condition  of 
the  crop  was  due  in  large  measure  to  lack  of  moisture  in  important  wheat  region 
of  the  Great  Plains.    Judging  from  past  relationships*  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  abandonment  of  1933  seedings  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  20 
percent.    A  low  yield  is  also  likely  as  a  result  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  crop  so  that  under  normal  conditions  a  crop  of  about  435,000,000  bushels 
for  1934  would  seem  likely  as  compared  with  last  year's  crop  of  351,000,000 
bushels.     The  figure  of  435,000,000  bushels  does  not  take  account  of  the 
reduction  in  acreage  for  harvest  which  will  presumably  be  made  in  order  to 
comply  with  allotment  contracts.     Talcing  into  consideration  all  factors  which 
are  now  apparent,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  spring  wheat  yields 
should  be  about  average  on  the  acreage  of  last  year,  the  total  crop  of  wheat 
for  the  United  States  in  1934  would  be  but  little  over  650,000,000  bushels. 
This  would  compare  with  527,000,000  harvested  last  year,  and  an  average  of 
860,000,000  bushels  harvested  in  the  5  years  1928  to  1932. 

World  wheat  shipments  continue  at  a  low  level,  and  have  amounted  to 
264,579,000  bushels  from  July  1  to  January  6  compared  with  293,480,000  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.     One  of  the  notable  features  of  world 
shipments  during  December  was  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  last  2  weeks  of 
the  month  total  shipments  were  higher  than  in  either  of  the  2  preceding  weeks. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  tendency.  Shipments  reported  for 
the  week  ended  January  6  fell  to  a  new  low  level  for  the  season,  amounting 
to  7,422,000  bushels  compared  with  the  season's  previous  low  level  of 
7,936,000  bushels  for  the  week  ended  December  9. 

COM 

Corn  prices  showed  some  improvement  during  December  as  compared  with 
November,  both  farm  and  market  prices  being  somewhat  higher.     The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  market  may  be  attributed  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  government 
loan  policy  on  corn  which  got  well  underway  during  December.     This  has^  tended 
to  reduce  the  movement  from  farms.  However,   the  relatively  small  supplies 
now  available  on  farms  are  also  important  in  contributing  to  the  strength  of 
prices. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  as  of  December  15  was  42.0  cents 
per  bushel  compared  with  40.6  cents  in  November  and  18.8  cents  for  December 
1932.  The  market  price  changes  during  the  past  month  indicate  that  the 
January  15  price  will  be  about  the  same  as  or. slightly  higher  than  the ^Decem- 
ber 15  price.  At  Chicago,  No.  3  Yellow  corn  which  averaged  44.4  cents  in 
November  rose  to  an  average  of  46.5  cents  for  December.     For  the  week  ended 
January  6  it  was  48.6  cents.     This  latter  figure  is  the  highest  weekly  average 
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roached  thus  far  during  the  current  season.     The  highest  weekly  average 
previously  reached  this  season  was  48.5  cents  for  the  week  ended' 
December  16. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  primary 'markets  during  December  amounted  to 
16,000,000  "bushels  compared  with  11,600,000  during  December  of  last  year 
and  an  average  of  25,400,000.  for  December  of  the  5  years  1929  to  1933. 
Receipts  during  December,  contrary  to  their  usual  seasonal  movement,  were 
much  smaller  than  those  for  November,   there  being  a  decline  from  22,200,000 
to  16,600,000  bushels.     In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  receipts  for  the  month 
of  December,  commercial  stocks  have  continued  to  mount,  as  they  normally 
do  at  this  season  of  the  year.    At  the  close  of  the  week  ended  January  6, 
commercial  stocks  amounted  to  69 , 700 , 000  bushels  compared  with  30,900,000 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  season,  and  an  average  of  18,300,000'  as 
of  the  corresponding  date  of  the  past  5  years.      This  season,   stocks  have 
increased  from  61,400,000  bushels  for  the  week  ended  October  28  to  69,700,000 
as  of  January  6,  an  increase  of  8,300,000  bushels  compared  with  an  increase 
yf  2,600,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
usual  increase  in  stocks  during  the  first  2  months  of  the  marketing  season 
is  much  greater  however.    Thus,  in  the  past  5  years  the  average  increase 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  January  has 
amounted  to  9,200,000  bushels. 

Wet  process  grindings  during  December  showed  a  very  marked  decline 
from  the  N0vember  level  and  were  the  smallest  for  the  month  of  December 
since  1920.     They  amounted  to  3,900,000  bushels  compared  with  5,200,000  last 
year,   and  an  average  of  5,500,000  for  the  past  5  Decembers.     The  low  level 
during  December  was  no  doubt  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  wet  process 
grindings  had  been  speeded  up  during  the  previous  month  in  anticipation  of 
the  processing  tax  on  corn.     During  N0vembcr  grindings  had  amounted  to 
8,700,000  bushels  compared  with  5,600,000  a  year  previous,  and  a  5- year  aver- 
age of  6,200,000  bushels.     These  wet  process  grindings  do  not  include  corn 
used  directly  for  brewing  and  distilling,  both  of  which  have  increased  in 
the  past  year. 

Corn  stocks  on  farms  January  1  arc  estimated  at  1,423,000,000  bushels. 
This  is  smaller  than  for  either  of  the  past  2  years,   though  considerably 
larger  than  the  record  low  level  of  1,118,000,000  bushels  on  farms  on  January 
1,  1931.   (January  1  farm  stocks  are  available  only  from  1927  to  date.) 
Oats  stocks  on  farms,  however,  v/ere  smaller  than  for  any  January  1  on  record, 
amounting  to  only  450,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  673,000,000  last  year, 
644,000,000  in  1930,  and  a  low  of  628,000,000  on  January  1,  1928.  No  estimate 
is  made  for  farm  stocks  of '  barley  as  of  January  1,  but  judging  from  the 
size  of  crop  harvested  in  1933,  barley  stocks,  like  oat  stocks  probably  are 
much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  past  7  years.    The  combined  farm  and  commer- 
cial stocks  of  corn  on  January  1  amounted  to  1,493,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  1,838,000,000  last  year  and  1,400,000,000  in  1930.     A  similar  total  for 
oats  is  498,000,000  bushels  this  year  compared  with  790,000,000  in  1933  and 
673,000,000  as  of  January  1,  1930. 

TOBACCO 

Prices  for  the  several  kinds  of  tobacco  that  were  being  marketed  in 
Dcccmbcr  moved  unevenly  during  the  month,  with  a  general  downward  tendency. 
For  Virginia  fire-cured,,  and  hurley,   the  selling  of  which  commenced  early 
in  December,  prices  per  pound  which  were  reported  at  around  6.0  cents  and 
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11  to  12  cents , respectively ,  caused  the  closing  of  markets.  At  the  same  tine, 
action  was  taken  to  postpone  until  after  the  holidays  the  opening  of  markets 
for  One  Sucker,  Green  River,  and  most  of  the  western  fire-cured  types.  Prices 
for  flue-cured  tobacco  as  shown  "by  State  reports  declined  from  19.2  cents  in 
November  to  17.2  cents  in  December,  part  of  which  was" a  seasonal  decline  result- 
ing from  changes  in  the  quality  of  tobacco  marketed.  Flue-cured  prices  in 
December  1932  averaged  10.2  cents. 

Growers  of  the  Burley,  fire-cured,  and  dark  air-cured  types  of  tobacco, 
beginning  in  December,  have  been  offered  contracts  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  to  reduce  production  in  1934  by  amounts  varying  from  25 
percent  in  the  case  of  fire-cured  up  to  as  much  as  50  percent  in  the  case 
of  Burley. 

Supplies  of  all  these  types  (production  plus  carry-over)  in  relation  to 
consumption  are  about  50  -percent  above  normal.  Burley  supply  is  estimated  at 
1,150,000,000  pounds, compared  with  c.  annual  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  around  280,000,000  pounds;  the  fire-cured  supply  is  estimated  at  350,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  consumption  and  exports  of  around  135,000,000  pounds; 
the  dark  air-cured  supply  is  estimated  at    123,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
consumption  and  exports  of  around  45,000,000  pounds. 

A  marketing  agreement  between  the  principal  domestic  buyers  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  completed  for  Burley, aid  similar  agreements 
are  under  consideration  for  the  other  types.     The  chief  purposes  of  these 
agreements  are  to  aid  growers  in  capitalizing  upon  their  contracted  reduction 
of  the  1934  crop  in  terms  of  higher" prices  fir  the  1933  crop.  The  Burley  market- 
ing agreement  provides  that  the  ten  contracting  companies  shall  purchase  out 
of  the  1933  crop  minimum  quantities  equal  to  the  number  of  pounds  manufactured 
last  year  (estimated  at  260,000,000  pounds) and  that  they  shall  pay  an  average 
price  of  not  less  than  12  cents  per  pound  for  all  their  purchases. 

Markets  opened  early  in  January  for  all  the  above  types, except  Virginia 
fire-cured  where  the  opening  is  scheduled  for  January  15,  with  prices  unofficial! 
reported  at  levels  showing  some  improvement  over  those  prevailing  at  the  time 
cf  closing,  grade  and  quality  considered.     The  One  Sucker  crop  started  selling 
at  around  6.8  cents  per  pound  compared  with  an  average  of  4*8  cents  for  the 
1932  crop,  Green  River  opened  at  6.0  cents,  compared  with  3.4  cents  for  the 
1932  crop,  and  the  western  fire-cured  types  are  selling  at  about  40  to  50 
percent  above  last  year  (when  these  types  averaged  5.7    cents  per  pound), 
according  to  press  reports." 

The  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products, 
as  indicated  by  monthly  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for 
lT0vember  showed  some  decline  from  the  level   of  other  recent  months,  and  was 
belcw  that  of  November  1932.    The  number  of  tax  stamps  issued  for  cigars  was 
slightly  larger  than  in  October  and  also  about  1  percent  above  the  number  issued 
in  I\T0vcmber  1932,  but  the  number  of  such  stamps  issued  for  cigarettes  in  Nov- 
ember was  10  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,   the  number  issued  for  manufac- 
tured tobacco   (chewing  and  smoking  combined)  was  9  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  number  issued  for  snuff  was  8  percent  smaller. 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  leading  brands  of  cigarettes  was  increased 
en  January  9,  1934  to  $6.10  per  thousand  from  $5.50  per  thousand,  a  price 
which  had  been  in  effect  for  these  brands  since  February  12,  1933  when  a 
reduction  was  made  from  $6.00.     Previous  to  January  3,  1933  the 
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price  was  $6*85  per  thousand,   the .  reduction  to  the  level  of  $5.50  having  "been 
made  following  the  large  gains  reported  for  sales  of  the  lower  priced  "brands 
of  cigarettes. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  TTovemher  were  42,600,000  pounds  compared 
with  64,500,000  pounds  in  October,  44,500,000  in  November  1932,  and  a  5-year 
average  for  N0vember  of  61,000,000  pounds.    As  is  usual  at  this  season  flue- 
cured  exports  represented  around  two-thirds  of  the  total,  being  33,300,000 
pounds  compared  with  51,600,000  pounds  in  October  and  a  5-ycar  November 
average  of  51,900,000  pounds.     Exports  of  the  fire-cured  types  were  6,900,000 
pounds  which  were  somewhat  larger  than  ti':  :  November  exports  of  either  of  the 
2  preceding  years,  and  equal  to  the  5-yve  average  for  November.     Exports  of 
the  dark  air-cured  types,   including  rehandled  tobacco,  continued  at  a 
reduced  level  in  November,   and  amounted  tc  only  740,000  pounds. 

POTATOES 

The  short  supply  of  late  potatoes  this  season  is  now  being  reflected 
in  rising  prices  in  central  markets.     The  low  point  of  the  late  summer  aid 
fall  decline  in  potato  prices  was  reached  early  in  November  and  in  the  first 
week  of  January  prices  of  all  grades  and  varieties  sold  in  central  markets 
had  risen  about  35  percent.     With  the  car-lot  movement  continuing  to  gain 
over  that  of  last  season,   the  prospects  are  for  the  shortage  in  old  stock 
potatoes  to  become  more  pronounced  end  for  prices  to  advance  steadily  until 
about  April  when  the  southern  new  croo  usually  begins  to  move  in  volume. 

At  New  York,  potato  prices  have  risen  32  percent  from  the  low  point 
of  $1.65  per  100  pound  sack  for  the  week  ended  November  18.     During  the 
first  week  of  January  1934,  l.c.l.  prices  averaged  $2.17  per  100  pound  sack 
compared  with  $1.16  a  year  ago.     At  Chicago,  potato  prices  have  risen  33 
percent  from  the  low  point  of  $1.12  per  100  pound  sack  during  the  week  ended 
November  4.     During  the  last  week  of  DGc ember  Chicago  car-lot  prices  rose 
23  cents  per  100  pound  sack  and  were  quoted  at  $1.54  for  the  first  week  of 
January  1934.    A  year  ago  they  averaged  76  cents. 

Shipping  point  prices  have  also  shown  marked  advanced  during  recent 
weeks.    Maine  Green  Mountains  at  Presque  Isle  averaged  about  $1.43  per 
100  pound  sack  f.o.b.  during  the  first  week  in  January  against  $1.15  during 
the  first  week  in  December  and  $1.00  in  +he  middle  of  November.  Round 
Whites  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  averaged  $1.4    per  100  pound  sack  for  the  first 
week  of  January  compared  with  $1.15  a  month  ago  and  $1.10  the  low  point 
in  mid- November.     At  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,  they  averaged  $1.27  per  100  pound 
sack  against  $1.03  a  month  earlier  and  95  cents  the  low  point  of  the  last 
week  of  October.    Michigan  Russet  Rural s  were  quoted  at  $1.58  per  ICO  pound 
sack  (Cadillac  rate)  during  the  first  week  of  January  compared  with  $1.18 
during  the  first  week  of  D0cember  and  about  $1.05  the  fall  low  point  reached 
in  the  first  week  of  November.     At  Idaho  Sails,  f.o.b.  cash  track  prices 
averaged  91  cents  per  100  pound  sack  for  the  first  week  of  January  compared 
with  30  cents  in  December  and  72  cents  the  low  reached  in  mid-October. 

The  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  as  of  December  15,  averaged 
30  c.nts  per  bushel  compared  with  73.1  cents  on  November  15,     61.7  cents 
on  December  15,  1932,  and  85.8  the  December  1910-1914  average. 

Car-lot  shipments  of  late  potatoes  this  season  have  run  ahead  of 
those  of  last  season  from  the  very  beginning  and  are  now  about  19,000  cars 
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greater. .    Shipments  during  the  first-  week  of  January  totaled  4,654  cars 
compared  with  3,465  for  the  same  week  a  year  ago.     Total  rail  and  boat  ship- 
ments from  the  late  states  to  January  6  amounted  to  77,368  cars  compared  with 
58,771  cars  shipped  to  January  7  last  year  and  a. season  total  of  140,034  cars. 
While  no  official  estimate  has  yet  "been  made  of  the  stocks  of.  late  potatoes  on 
hand  January  1,  it  is  probable  that  about  78,000  cars  will  be  moved  by  rail 
or  boat  after  that  date.     Stocks  are  considered  ample  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  but  are  low  in  many  of  the  Cer_tral  States. 

HOGS 

The  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  which  started  after  mid-October 
continued  through  the  first  half  of  December,  but  in  the  final  week  of  1933 
prices  strengthened  and  further  advances  occurred  during  the  first  part  of 
January,    prices  in  the  second  week  of  the  new  year  were  about  30  cents  per 
100  pounds,  or  10  percent,  higher  than  at  the  low  point  in  December.     In  view 
of  prospects  for  a  gr e at er~ than- aver a.ge  seasonal  reduction  in  hog  slaughter 
supplies  during  the  next  3  months  and  a  somewhat  stronger  demand  for  hog 
products  than  prevailed  in  the  2  previous  winters,   further  seasonal  improve- 
ment in  hog  prices  may  be  expected. 

The  decline  in  the  weekly  average  of  hog  prices  at  Chicago  from  the 
October  high  point  of  $4.75  to  the  Dec ember  low  of  $3.13  amounted  to  $1.57, 
or  33  percent.     Luring  the  corresponding  period  in  1932,  the  weekly  average 
at  that  market  declined  from  $3*59  to  $2.95,  or  about  18  percent.     In  1932, 
however,  the  peak  price  was  made  in  early  July  when  the  average  reached 
$4.89,  and  prices  declined  steadily  from  then  until  the  final  week  of  the 
year.     The  total  decline  during  the  6  months  amounted  to  $1.94  or  about 
40  percent. 

The  seasonal  price  movement  in  the  fall  of  1933  was  influecned  by 
such  unusual  factors  as  the  slaughter  of  more  than  6,000,000  pigs  in  August 
and  September  in  connection  with  the  Federal  hog  production  controls pro gram, 
the  later  purchase  of  large  supplies  of  hogs  and  porR  for  government  account 
for  use  in  human  relief,  the  levying  of  a  hog  processing  tax  of  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  in  early  N0vember,  which  was  increased  to  $1.00  in  DQc ember,  and 
an  unfavorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  which  tended  to  force  farmers  to  market 
their  hogs  early  and  at  lighter-than-average  weights.     A  sharp  price  advance 
during  the  second  half  of  September  and  the  first  week  of  October,  resulting 
largely  from  a  reduction  in  current  slaughter  supplies,  was  followed  by  an 
equally  sharp  decline  during  the  remainder  of  October.     The  October  decline 
apparently  was  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  announcement  on 
October  17  of  the  tax  on  hog  processing  and  on  floor  stocks  of  hog  products, 
effective  November  5.     Some  recovery  in  prices  occurred  immediately  after 
the  tax  became     effective,  but  after  the  middle  cf  November  the  decline  was 
resumed  and  continued  until  mid-December .     Although  the  decline  was  in  part 
seasonal,   some  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  shifts  in  the  time  of  movement 
of  hogs  to  market  and  to  readjustments  in  the  relationship  between  hog 
prices  and  prices  of  hog  products  as  a  result  of  the  levying  cf  the  process- 
ing tax.     This  tax  originally  was ■ scheduled  to  be  increased  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  on  January  1,  but  the  increase  was  postponed -until  February  1. 
According  to  present  plans  the  tax  will  be  $1.50  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
through  February  and  will  be  raised  to  $2.25  on  March  1.     This  latter  rate 
is  to  continue  through  October  1934. 
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Hog  slaughter  in  October  was  unusually  snail  but  in  November  it  v/as 
unusually  large.     The  combined  total  for  the  2  months,  however, was  not  greatly 
different  from  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.     The  total  for 
DGcember  of  4,529,654  head,  was  about  1  percent  smaller  than  that  of  the 
previous  Dec ember  and  was  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  N0vembcr.  The 
total  number  of  head  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  marketing  year, which 
began  with  last  October,  was  about  1  percent  larger  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  period  in  1932. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio     for  the  North  Central  States  declined  from 
10.4  in  November  to  7.5  in  December,  which  was  the  lowest  ratio  for  the  latter 
month  in  the  24  years  for  which  records  have  been  kept.  In  December  1932  the 
ratio  was  16.9.     The  drop  in  the  ratio  from  November  to  December  was  the  result 
of  a  sma.ll  increase  in  the  price  of  corn- while  hog  prices  continued  to  decline. 
This  increasingly  unfavorable  ratio  caused  producers  to  market  their  hogs  at 
lighter- than- average  weights,  and  the  increassd  proportion  of  light  hogs  in 
market  receipts    recently  has  resulted  in  light  hogs  selling  at  a  considerable 
discount  under  medium  weight  hogs. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  strengthened  somewhat  during  December 
after  having  declined  through  November.      Prices  of  most  cuts  of  cured  pork, 
however,  were  steady  to  lower  during  the  month;  lard  prices  also  weakened 
late  in  the  month.     The  average  price  of  $10.25  per  ICO  pounds  for  10-12 
pound  fresh  loins  at  New  York  during  the  last  week  of  DGcember  was  70  cents 
higher  than  a  month    earlier  and  approximately  $1.30  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1932.     The  composite  wholesale  price  of  hog  products 
at  New  York  in  December  averaged  $11.03  per  100  pounds  compared  with  $11.86 
in  November  and  $9.41  in  December  of  the  previous  year.     The  retail  value  at 
New  York  of  hog  products  from  100  pounds  of  live  hog  was  $8.32  compared  with 
$8.46  in  N0vember  and  $7.46  in  the  previous  December.     The  spread  between 
the  price  of  100  pounds  of  live  hogs  in  Chicago  and  the  retail  value  of 
hog  products  at  New  York  was  $4.94  compared  with  $4.32  in  November  and 
$4.30  in  December  1932. 

Storage  stocks  of  hog  products  continued  to  increase  during  December. 
The  total  increase  was  not  greatly  different  from  that  in  December  1932 .but 
total  exports  in  that  month  were  larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  pork 
and  lard  production  was  smaller.  Consequently  the  apparent  consumption  of  hog 
products  was  smaller  than  in  December  1932, despite  the  fact  that  storage  stocks 
of  both  pork  and  lard  were  much  larger,  pork  stocks  on  January  1,  1934,  amount- 
ing to  52?,  CCO,  000  pounds,  were  3&(2, 000,000  pounds  larger  than  on  December  1. 
They  were  2£  percent  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  1933  but  they  were  only  8 
<l  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  holdings  on  that  date.  Lard  stocks  were 
increased  22, COO, COO  pounds  during  December  and  the  total  of  £321,000,000  pounds 
on  January  1,  was  three  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier,  twice  as  large  as 
the  5-year  average  for  January  1,  and  was  the  largest  on  record  for  that  date. 

Exports  of  both  pork  and  lard  during  November  were  materially  larger  than" 
in  November  1932.  Pork  exports,  totaling  16,°00,000  pounds,  were  5,000,000  pounds 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  They  were  the  largest  for  any  month  since  May  1931, 
but  were  2,000,000  pounds  smaller  than  the  5-year  N0vcmb:r  average.  Lard  exports, 
amounting  to  almost  48,000,000  pounds  were  about  32  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  and  were  the  largest  for  November  since  1929,  but  were  11  percent 
smaller  than  the  5-year  average  for  the  month  despite  the  increase  of  nearly 
9  percent  in  production.  Shipments  of  both  pork  and  lard  from  the  principal 


ports  during  December  were  larger  than . in  December  1932.     The  decline  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  has  . sen  an  important  factor  in  the 
increase  in  'the  exports  of  hog  product  ;  during  recent  months.     The  rebate 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  processing  tax  on  exports  of  pork  and  lard  has  also 
stimulated  exports.     Impending  increases  in  ocean  freight  rates  may  also 
have  speeded  up  deliveries  in  December.    Exports  of  pork  from  the  principal 
ports  during  the  ^  weeks  ended  December  30  were  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  those  in  the  corresponding  weeks  in  1. 32,  and  exports  of  lard  were  about 
60  percent  larger. 

The  total  fail  .pig.,  crop  of  1933  was  about  3  percent  smaller  than 
that  of  a  year  earlier,  according  .to.  the  December  1 .Pig  Crop  Report  of  the 
United  States  Ic-purtment  of .  Agriculture ,. -  Although.,  there  was  little  change 
in  the  combined  fall  ana  spring-pig. .crop , pf  12;53  from  "that  of  19£-2,  there 
is  an  indicated  decrease  of  about  8  "percent  in  the'number  of*  soys  to  farrow 
in  the  spring  season  of  1934  from  the  numbs. r  farrowed . in  the  spring  season 
of  1933.    The  latter  estimate,-  however,'  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  efforts  of  the  hog  reduction  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  now  in  progress,  since  it  .was  based  on  breeding  intentions 
as  reported  about  December  1 ,  and  the  reductions  represent  largely  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  present  low  price  of  hogs,,  the  short  corn  crop, 
and  the  very  unfavorable  feeding  situation  because  of  low  hog  prices  and 
high  corn  prices. 

» 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  fall  season  of  1933  is  estimated 
at  28, 758,000  he  A,  or  about  1,000,000  he  A  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  decrease  is  the  . r-  su'l  t  of  a.. smaller  .average  .number  of  pigs  saved  per 
litter  since  there  was  little  change  in  the  total  number  of  sows  that ' 
farrowed.    The  combined  spring .and  fail  pig  crop  in  1933  is  estimated  at 
about  80,000,000  head,  vhich  is  only  about  200, 0^0  head  larger  than  the 
combined  crop  of  a  year  earlier.    For  the.  Corn  Belt  ."States,  however,  the 
estimated  total  of  61,758,000  head' is  1,600,000  head,  or  2-g-  percent  larger 
than  in  1932.    These  estimates  include 'the'  6 , 200 ,000  pigs  slaughtered  during 
the  emergency  hog  production  control  program  in  August  and  September. 

:  CaTTLE 

Cattle  prices  in  December  reeov,.r..,d  slightly  from  the  very  low  level 
reached  in  mid-Novomber ,  largely  as  a  result 'of  some  seasonal  reduction  in 
market  receipts.     Except  for  November.,  however,   the  Chicago  average  price 
of  all  grades  of  slaii  enter  steers  for  December .'was  the  lowest  since  last 
April.    Purchases  of  a  fairly  .large  number,  of.  earner  cows  or  of  beef  from 
such  cows  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  during  the  present 
month  may  strengthen  the  cattle  market  to  some  extent,  especially  for  the 
lower  grades.     7/ith  smaller  supplies  of  fed  Cattle  available  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1933  and  reduced  market.. supplies  of  ..other  'livestock  probable, 
it  seems  likely  that  some  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  com- 
bined will  occur  during  this  period. '  In  view  of  'the" fact  that  the  normal 
seasonal  movement  of  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  .slaughter  Cattle  is 
downward  during  the  first  half  of. the  year,  a  substantial  price  rise  in 
Case  of  these  grades  will. depend  to. a  .consfderabj e  extent  upon  further 
improvement  in  consumer  buying,  power.  ■       ...       .     ...  .,' 
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Prices  of  all  kinds  of  slaughter  Cattle  advanced  in  early  December  as 
market  receipts  ..'ore  curtailed,  but  «  slight  increase  in-  marketings  together 
with  increased  purchases  of  poultry  for  the  holiday  season  caused  prices 
to  weaken  in  mid- Dec  ember,     Storms  and  low  temperatures  in  many  sections 
reduced  marketings  of  cuttle  and  calves  toward  the  end  of  the  month  and 
prices  again  advanced.     This  advance  ,?as  fairly  well  maintained  in  early 
January.    The  weighted  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers  at 
Chicago  was  05.17  oer  100  pounds  in  December  compared  with  $5.13  in 
November  and  $5,44  in  December  1932,    Prices  of  the  better  grades  of 
slaughter  steers  in  December  averaged  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago, 
but  prices  of  the  poorer  grades  were  only  slightly  lower.    'The  Chicago 
average  price  of  choice  and  prime  gr    e  steers  for  the  month  was  £5.77 
compared  with  §6,66  in  December  1932.     Similar  price  comparisons  for  common 
grade  steers  were  $3,61  and  £3.74  respectively.    Prices  of  cows  and  heifers 
during  the  month  were  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     Stacker  and 
feeder  Cattle  prices  also  advanced  slightly  during  December,  but  averaged 
somewhat  below  those  of  the  correspond  in.-;  month  in  1932, 

Receipts  of  cuttle  at  seven  leading  markets  during  December  were 
12  percent  larger  than  in  December  1932,  but  were  13  percent  smaller  than 
the  5-year  average  for  December,     Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  in  November 
totaling  721,000  head  was  27  percent  larger  than  in  December  a  year  earlier, 
and  :nus  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1927,     The  proportion  of  heavy  well 
finished  cattle  in  the  slaughter  supplies  continued  unusually  large.  Heavy 
'weight  catxle  continued  to' sell  well  under  the  light  and  medium  weight 
groups,  but  the  discrimination  against  weight  tfas  somewhat  less  severe  than 
in  November,    The  total  number  of  slaughter  steers  of  choice- ana-prime  and 
good  grades  at  Chicago  during  December  was  the  largest  for  the  month  in 
the  12  years  that  records  are  available,  and  the  proportion  that  these  two 
grades  constituted  of  the  total  number  of  slaughter  steers      s  much  the 
largest  for  the  month  on  record.     Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  in  December, 
although  slightly  smaller  than  in  November,  was  the  largest  for  the  month 
since  1927. 

Cattle  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  for  the  entire  year  of 
1933  amounted  to  8,655,000  head,  which  -as  about  1,000,000  head  or  14 
percent  larger  than  in  1932,  and  Was  the  largest  yearly  total  since  1927. 
Calf  slaughter  during  1932  totaled  4 ? 907, 000  head,  the  largest  since  19  26. 
The  year  just  ended  is  the  first  since  1926  in  which  Cattle  slaughter  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year,    This  relatively  large  increase  in  the 
slaughter  of  cuttle  and  calves  last  y    jc  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  cuttle  on  farms  and  ranges  which  has 
been  underway  since  1928. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  fee.tr  cattle  from  the  leading  markets 
in  December  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  December  1932,  and  were  much  the 
smallest  for  the  month  in  other  recent  j  ears.     Inspected  shipments  of 
stocker  an  I  feeder  cuttle  and  Calves  from  July  to  November  of  1933  were 
about  8  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1932,  and  were 
the  smallest  for  that  period  in  many  years.     Because  of  the  very  low  level 
of  prices  of  finished  Cattle,  the  short  corn  crop  in  1933,  una  the 
relatively  high  prices  of  corn,  Cattle  feeding  operations  this  winter  will 
doubtless  be  much  smaller  than  last  year.    Smaller  supplies  of  well  finished 
grain  fee  cattle,  therefore,  are  expected  during  the  first  half  of  1934, 

at  least. 
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BUTTER 

Butter  production  in  November  was  2.4  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier;  this  was  the  smallest  increase  over  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year  since  May.     Cold  storage  stocks  are  unusually  large,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  government  owned  butter  that  is  to  be  used  for  relief  is  included 
in  the  storage  holdings.     Butter  prices  declined  sharply  in  mid-December 
when  it  was  announced  that  purchases  by  the  Dairy  Marketing  Corporation  were 
to  be  discontinued.     The  farm  price  of  butt  erf  at  is  unusually  low  in  relation 
to  prices  of  feed  grains.     With  this  price  relationship  and  the  short 
supplies  of  feed  grains  it  is  probable  that  the  rise  in  production  from  the 
seasonal  low  point  in  November  till  the  beginning  of  the  pasture  season  will 
be  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase • 

The  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  declined  from  22.1  cents  for 
the  week  ended  December  9,  to  17.2  cents  for  the  week  ended  December  23.  The 
average  price  in  December  of  20.1  cents  was  4.0  cents  less  than  a  year 
earlier.     Tne  farm  price  of  butterfat  on  December  15  was  18.0  cents,  the 
lowest  since  April*     On  December  15  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  relation 
to  feed  grains  was  the  lowest  for  that  date  since  1917.     Butterfat  prices 
have  been  relatively  lov. ,   compared  vvith  feed  grains  for  the  past  6  months, 
This  price  relationship  together  with  the  short  supply  indicates  that  grain 
feeding  during  the  first  half  of  1934  will  probably  be  considerably  less  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1933, 

Creamery  butter  production  in  November  was  112,400,000  pounds  or  2.4 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Total  production  of  the  principal 
manufactured  dairy  products  in  November,  however,  was  2.6  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier.     During  the  period  in  which  the  government  was  purchasing 
butter,  butter  prices  were  maintained  relatively  nigh  as  compared  v;ith  other 
manufactured  dairy  products,  and  cutter  production  tended  to  be  stimulated. 
November  was  the  first  month  since  April  in  which  total  production  of  the 
principal  manufactured  dairy  products  was  less  than  in  the  same  month  of  1932. 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  November  was  3.4  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  changes  in  trade  output  and  retail  prices  indicate  that  consumer 
expenditures  for  butter  in  November  were  about  the  Same  as  in  November  1932. 

An  announcement  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  administration  on  Decem- 
ber 16,   stated  that,  43,060,626  pounds  of  butter  had  been  purchased  for  relief 
purposes.     It  was  also  announced  at  that  time,  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief 
Corporation  was  in  the  market  for  3,011,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  that  bids 
were  to  be  opened  on  December  28  for  an  additional  15,000,000  pounds.  This 
would  make  up  the  total  of  more  than  61,000,000  pounds.     On  December  1  cold 
storage  holdings  of  butter  were  68,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  5-year  aver- 
age for  that  date.     Thus,  the  government  purchases  of  butter  for  relief  pur- 
poses were  only  7,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  increase  in  December  1  cold 
storage  holdings  above  the  5-year  average. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  creamery  butter  on  January  1  were  120,000,000 

pounds  compared  with  22,000,000  a  year  earlier  end  the  5-year  average  of 

48,000,000  pounds.    Holdings  of  January  1  of  this  year  include  some  butter 
pur  chased  for  relief  purposes. 
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Cheese  production  is  relatively  1'1'ght,  but  storage  stocks  are  l<urge, 
and  with  the  sharp  decline  in  butter  prices,   cheese  prices  also  declined. 
Consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  continue  somewhat  less  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1932.    Low  prices  of  dairy  pr  "Micts  in  relation  to  farm  prices  of 
feed  grains  indicate  a  relatively  small  production  in  1934  prior  to  the 
pasture  season. 

Cheese  production  in  November  of  24,400,000  pounds  was  24  percent 
less  than  in  November  1932,  and  was  the  lowest  for  that  month  since  1927. 
The  decline  in  production  from  October  to  November  of  about  one-third  was 
only  slightly  greater  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.    The  index  number 
of  cheese  production  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  (-1925  to  1929  =  100) 
was  96  in  November  the  lowest  since  the  drought  period  of  1931.  Production 
of  American  cheese  in  Wisconsin  in  November  was  42  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  light  production  in  November  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
relatively  high  prices  for  butter. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  declined 
from  10.5  cents  in  November  to  9.3  cents  in  December*    The  December  price 
was  the  lowest  since  March  1933  and  1.8  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier, 

,  ....  Trade  output  .of  cheese  -  i-n -Nov em Der  wus  a-bout  7  percent  less  than  in 
November  1932,  compared  with  the  24      rcent  decline  in  production.  The 
out-of-storage  movement  in  November  w.  s  relatively  he  xvy.     Based  on  the 
changes  in  retail  prices  and  tr^de  output,  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese 
in  November  were  about  5  percent  less  than  in  the  same  month  of  1932,  In 
October  the  decline  from  the  preceding  ye^r  Was  about  3  percent. 

Imports  of  cheese  continue  to  be     ecidedly  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1932,     In  November,  imports  were  down  25  percent  and  for  the  first 
11  months  of  1933  were  down  14  percent.    The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  in 
foreign  exchange  has  tended  to  curtail  imports. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  Ameri can  cheese  on  January  1  were  76,000,000 
pounes  compared  v/ith  57,700,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  the  5-year  average 
of  65,300,000  pounds. 

EGGS  AND  CHICKENS 

Market  prices  of  eggs  decline  1  in  December  from  their  usual  seasonal 
peak.    There  are  indications  that  egg  production  is  increasing  at  somewhat 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  rate.    Ho  /ever  production  is  small  at  present 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  relatively  light,  with  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  price  situation  until  early  spring.     Storage  stocks  are  also 
relatively  low  though  larger  than  last  year f s  very  small  stock.  Consumption 
of  eggs  continues  at  a  high  level'.     In  the  poultry  market  plentiful  current 
supplies  and  storage  stocks  are  likely  to  keep  prices  low  until  spring. 

Prices  of  special  packed  mid -western  fresh  eggs  at  New  York  averaged 

27.2  cents  a  dozen  in  December,  a  decline  of  6.5  cents  from  the  November 

average,  ana  wvas  8.2  cents  below  the  average  price  of  December  1932.  On 

January  5,  the  price  was  24.5  cents.     The  farm  price  of  21.6  cents  on 

December  15,  declined  2.4  cents  durin;    the  previous  month  and  was  6.5  cents 
below  the  price  a  year  before.     The  farm  price  of  chickens  on  Dec emu or  15 
was  very  low  at  8.6  cents  a  pound. 
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Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  during  December  were  529,000 
cases  compared  with  575,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of 
602,000  cases.     These  are  the  lowest  receipts  in  recent  years.    Low  chicken 
prices,  however,  are  apparently  resulting  in  a  saving  of  pullets  since  egg 
production,  relative  to  a  year  ago,  is  increasing.     Receipts  of  eggs  at 
country  packing  plants  during  the  last  half  of  December  were  more  than  in 
the  same  period  of  19  32. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  during  December  were 
68,300,000  pounds  compared  with  72,700,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year 
average  of  72,500,000  pounds.    Receipts  since  September,  however,  have  been 
greater  than  in  the  same  period  of  recent  years.     The  seasonal  peak  of 
receipts  has  evidently  been  passed.    Hatchery  reports  for  November  indicate 
a  larger  production  cf  broilers  than  last  year,  the  murifcer  of  salable  chicks 
hatched  during  the  month  being  8  percent  more  than  in  November  1932,  and 
orders  for  December  delivery  or  later  showing  an  advance  of  over  100  percent. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  January  1  were  123,500,000 
pounds  compared  with  111,500,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average 
of  116,700,000  pounds. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  on  January  1  were  733,000  cases 
compared  with  159,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  1,129,000 
cases.     Storage  holdings  are  usually  exhausted  by  February  or  early  March. 
Since  the  past  season  has  been  fairly  fa/orable  to  storage  operators,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  the  situation  ard  the  size  of  the  storage 
stock,  the  demand  to  store  is  likely  to  be  strong  next  spring,  and  will 
tend  to  strengthen  egg  prices. 

Consumption,  as  indicated  by  trade  output  in  the  four  markets  is 
quite  high,  1,600,000  cases  in  December  1933  compared  with  1,100,000  cases 
a  year  before. 

LALIBS 

The  gradual  improvement  in  lamb  prices  which  developed  in  November 
continued  through  December  and  into  early  January,  notwithstanding  that 
slaughter  supplies  in  December  were  10  percent  larger  than  in  December  1932. 
Prices  in  the  second  week  in  January  were  at  the  highest  level  since  mid- 
August  1933.     Supplies  cf  fed  lambs  for  the  remainder  of  thy  winter  and 
the  early  spring  are  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  consumer 
buying  power  is  greater  and  wool  prices  are  at  a  much  higher  level  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  consequently  further  seasonal  improvement  in  lamb  prices 
is  in  prospect. 

The  moderate  upswing  in  lamb  prices  which  developed  after  the  low 
point  reached  in  the  first  week  of  November  continued  through  December. 
Prices  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  December  wor^  slightly  above  these  in 
late  November,  and  in  the  final  wee!    advanced  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 
•Good  and  Choice  lambs,  weighing  90  pounds  down  at  Chicago  during  the  last 
week  of  the  year  averaged  £7.51  compared  with  $7.03  in  the  last  week  of 
November  and  $5.92  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1932.     During  the  first 
week  of  January  this  average  advanced  to  ,,7.64,  "which  vans  ^1.74  higher 
than  a  year  earlier. 


Supplies  cf  slaughter  lambs  at  the  seven  principal  markets  in  December 
were  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in  November  but  were  larger  than  in  December 
of  the  previous  year.    Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  December,  totaling 
1,390,115  head,  was  approximately  125,000  head,  or  10  percent,  larger  than 
in  December  1932.    Total  slaughter  in  1933,  amounting  to  17,353,550  head, 
was  about  3  percent  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year.    Shipments  of 
feeder  lambs  from  seven  markets  during  December  were  unusually  small,  being 
only  two-thirds  as  large  as  those  of  December  1932. 

Wholesale  prices  of  dressed  lamb  in  November  moved  somewhat  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  upswing  in  live  lamb  prices  at  Chicago.  After 
the  sharp  advance  in  November,  prices  reacted  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
December.     Improvement  developed  after  the  Christmas  holidays  and  continued 
through  the  first  week  in  January*    Prices  in  the  latter  week,  however, 
were  slightly  below  the  best  prices  obtained  in  November.    Retail  prices  of 
dressed  lamb  in  New  York  during  December  were  about  steady  with  those  in 
November,  but  were  3  percent  lower  than  in  December  1932. 

Recent  marketings  of  lambs  have  included  an  increasing  proportion 
of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  fed  lambs.    Receipts  of  "natives"  are  decreasing 
in  volume  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  market  supplies  will  con- 
sist largely  of  fed  "westerns".     The  supply  of  these,  now  on  feed,  however, 
is  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 

WOOL 

Trading  in  the  Boston  wool  market  has  been  rather  slow  during  the 
past  month.    Reports  of  active  trading  and  higher  prices  in  foreign  markets, 
however,  have  given  considerable  support  to  the  domestic  market  and  prices 
have  been  maintained  with  a  few  lines  showing  slight  advances.    The  marketing 
season  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  continues  to  be  featured  by  relatively 
heavy  exports  despite  the  smaller  production.    Opening  prices  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  in  January  were  reported  to  be  7-J-  to  12-J-  percent  higher  than  at 
the  closing  sales  at  this  center  on  Decern! er  14.     Changes  in  domestic  wool 
prices  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  present  levels  of  manufacturing  activity  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Reports  on  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in  foreign  countries 
continue  favorable,  particularly  for  the  United  Kingdom.    Business  in  the 
wool-goods  market  in  the  United  States  was  ecmewhat  restricted  by  the 
holidays,  but  sales  of  worsted  dress  goods  for  prompt  shipment  are  re- 
ported to  have  broadened  and  spring  lines  of  men's  wear  show  an  increase. 
Medium  and  low  priced  goods  are  in  host  demand.    The  sharp  advances  in 
prices  of  wool  goods  are  reported  to  have  brcught  cut  an  increased  demand 
for  mixed  f  a  d  r  i  c  s . 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  for  the  month  ended  January  6  remained  unchanged  at  85  cents  a 
pound,  scoured  basis,  and  territory  3/8  bleed  (56s)  was  unchanged  at  81.5 
cents.    Average  prices  for  these  wools  in  January  1933  were  44.0  cents  and 
33.2  cents  respectively.    The  United  States  average  farm,  price  of  wool  was 
24.2  cents  a  pound  on  December  15  compared  with  23.8  cents  on  November  15 
and  9.2  cents  on  December  15,  1932. 
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Consumption  of  combing  and.  clothing  wool  by  United  States  manufacturers 
showed  a  further  decline  in  November.    The  index  of  fconsumpt ion  of  such  wool 
for  November,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation,  was  99  (1923-1929  =  100). 
This  was  the  first  month  since  April  in  which  the  index  fell  below  100.  Con- 
sumption reported  in  November  was  10  percent  below  the  October  consumption, 
but  was  6  percent  larger  than  in  November  1932.     Consumption  of  combing  and 
clothing  wool  in  the  first  11  months  of  19  33  was  approximately  52  percent 
larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  1932  and  was  2  percent  above  the  average 
for  the  11-month  period  in  the  years  1923-1929. 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  declined  considerably  following 
the  heavy  imports  of  the  summer  months*     Total  imports  of  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wool  through  November,  however*  were  the  heaviest  since  1930  and  carpet 
wool  imports  during  this  period  were  heavier  than  in  any  year  since  1929. 
Imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  in  the  first  11  months  of  1933  amounted 
to  40,119,000  pounds  compared  with  14,622,000  pounds  in  the  same  months  of 
1932.    Carpet  wool  imports  were  118,573,000  pounds  from  January  to  November 
1933  and  36,563,000  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1932.     Receipts  of  domestic 
wool  at  Boston  in  1933  set  a  new  record  for  the  years  since  1900.    Approxi  - 
mately  266,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  were  received  at  Boston  in  1933 
compared  with  213,000,000  pounds  in  1932  and  the  previous  record  of 
254,000,000  pounds  in  1931*     Favorable  marketing  conditions  in  19  33  resulted 
in  the  movement  to  dealers,  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  clip  than  in  recent 
years . 

Although  production  in  five  important  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
in  1933-34  is  estimated  to  be  11  percent  below  that  of  last  season  and  6 
percent  below  the  5-year  average  1927-1931,  exports  up  to  December  1,  1933 
were  1  percent  larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago  *    Exports  for  this  period 
in  1933  were  approximately  570,000,000  pounds.    The  carry-over  of  wool  in 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  at  the  end  of  the  1932-35  season  was  lower  than 
for  the  last  5  or  4  years. 

COTTON 

Cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  were  rather  steady  during  the  first 
half  of  December.     Toward  the  end  of  December,  however,  prices  began  an 
upward  movement  which  by  January  11  resulted  in  an  average  price  of  middling 
7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  spot  markets  of  10.80  cents  per  pound,  or  1  cent 
above  the  price  on  December  16.    This  price  on  January  11  was  the  highest 
for  the  season  to  date,  although  about  3/4  cent  below  the  high  point  reached 
last  July,  the  last  month  of  last  season.    Except  for  7  days  in  mid- July 
when  the  10  markets  average  was  above  11  cents,  the  average  on  January  11 
of  10.80  cents  was  the  highest  since  August  1930. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  during  December  amounted  to  about  348,000 
running  liales,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     This  was  about 
127,000  bales  or  27  percent  below  the  November  consumption  and  92,000  bales 
or  21  percent  less  than  in  December  1932,  67,000  bales  below  consumption 
in  December  1931  and  was  lower  than  for  any  other  December  since  1920.  The 
sharp  decline  and  the  low  level  of  consumption  in  December  reflects  the 
25  percent  reduction  in  the  maximum  numb  or  of  hours  which  cotton  textile 
machinery  was  permitted  to  operate  under  the  N.R.A.  Cotton  Textile  code. 
Information  available  at  this  time  indicates  that  certain  sections  of  the 


cotton  textile  industry  will  continue  to  operate  under  an  agreement  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  operation  during  January.     In  other  sections  of  the  industry 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  activity  will  be  the  80  hours  per  week  allowed 
under  the  code  rather  than  75  percent  of  this  maximum  amount  which  was  in 
effect  during  December  throughout  most  of  the  industry.     It  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  therefore,  that  consumption  during  January  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  during  December,  tut  perhaps  not  equal  to  consumption  in  .January  1933. 
Total  domestic  consumption  for  the  first  ES  months  of  the  1935-34  season  . 
amounted  to  2,416,000  bales  compared  with  2,342,000  bales  in  the  like  period 
last  season,  2,191,000  tales  from  August  through  December  in  1931-32,  and 
was  the  largest  for  the  like  period  since  1929-30. 

European  mills  have  on  the  whole  apparently  maintained  their  activity 
during  December  at  the  levels  near  those  existing  during  November,  though 
trade  reports  indicate  declines  in  some  of  the  smaller  countries.     In  Japan, 
mill  activity  is  being  maintained  at  or  near  record  levels  with  very  large 
proportions  of  American  cotton  being  used.    A  report  just  received  from 
Calcutta,  India  -  through  the  State  Department  -  states  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  between  Japan  ard  India  whereby  Japan  is  to  resume  the 
purchasing  end  importing  of  Indian  cotton  and  India  in  turn  is  to  permit  the 
importation  of  rather  large  quantities  of  Japanese  cotton  cloth  at  a  duty  of 
50  percent  ad  valorem  instead  of  75  percent  which  is  the  rate  on  all  other 
non-British  piece  goods.     This  means  that  the  proportions  of  American  cotton 
used  during  the  next  few  months  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  abnormally 
large  proportions  being  used  at  the  present  time.     It  is  doubtful  however, 
if  Japan  will,  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  two,  consume  any  smaller  proportions 
of  American  cotton  because  of  the  agreement  than  would  normally  be  expected 
under  the  present  relation  of  Indian  and  American  cotton  prices. 

Exports  of  American  cotton  during  December  amounted  to  820,000  running 
bales  compared  with  915,000  bales  during  November  and  1,040,000  bales  during 
December  1932.     For  the  5  months,  August  to  December,  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  4,160,000  bales  compared  with  4,246,000  bales 
during  the  like  period  last  season  and  4,037,000  bales  during  the  same  5 
months  in  1931-32.     with  the  exception  of  last  season,  exports  so  far  this 
season  are  still  the  largest  for  those  months  since  1923-29. 

The  world  production  of  all  cotton  in  1933-34  has  recently  been  tenta- 
tively estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  25,500,000  bales 
of  478  pounds.    This  represents  an  increase  of  1,900,000  bales  over  the  small 
crop  of  1932-33  which  has  been  revised  to  23,600,000  bales,  and  is  less  than 
the  average  production  during  the  5  y^o.rs  ended  19  32-35.    This  seasons f 
domestic  crop  is  now  estimated  at  13,177,000  bales.    Production  in  foreign 
countries  is  estimated  at  12,323,000  bales  compared  with  10,598,000  bales 
last  season.    The  world  acreage  is  now  tentatively  estimated  at  74,700,000 
acres  compered  with  the  revised  estimate  for  last  season  of  76,500,000  acres. 
Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  United  States  acreage  the  estimated  world 
acreage  for  this  season  is  the  smallest  since  1923-24.    The  estimated  forei,  n 
acreage  is  44,556,000  acres  compared  v/ith  40.561,000  acres  in  1932-33,  and 
42,095,000  acres  in  1931-32. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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1/  Federal  Reserve  Board  indexes,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
2/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909-July  1914  =  100. 
3/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 

4/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -  United  Kingdom, 


Canada,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Germany,   China  and  the  Netherlands. 
5/  The  Annalist.    Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  New  York  City. 
6/  Dow-Jones  index  is  based  or  daily  average  closing  prices  of  50  stocks. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATIO 


N.  FEBRUARY  1954 


FAB4  PRICES 


Market  prices  indicate  that  the  general  level  of  prices  received  "by  farmers 
is  higher  than  in  mid- January  and  the  highest  since  last  August,    prices  of 
cotton,  grain,  meat  animals,  "butter,  and  potatoes  have  improved  since  January  15, 
whereas  egg  prices  have  continued  to  decline  seasonally.     The  index  of  farm  prices 
on  January  15  was  71  percent  of  the  pre— war  average  compared  with  68  in  mid- 
December  and  the  post-war  low  of  49  in  February  1933.    Prices  of  practically  all 
farm  products,  except  eggs  have  shared  in  the  "broad  advance  since  mid-December. 

The  general  level  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers  lias  "been  unchanged  since  mid- 
September  at  116  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average.    However,  prices  of  building 
materials,  clothing,  and  fertilizer  have  increased  considerably  whereas  prices 
of  food  and  feed  have  declined. 

The  index  of  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  at  61  on  January  24  was 
22  percent  ahove  the  level  of  last  March.     In  addition  to  this  increase  in 
the  exchange  value  of  farm  products  for  commodities  bought,  many  farmers  have 
received  additional  income  in  the  form  of  "benefit  payments. 


Wholesale  prices  have  continued  to  rise  for  the  last  6  weeks.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  early  in  February  was  106  percent  of  the 
1910-1914  average  compared  with  88  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  all  groups, except 
fuel  and  lighting,  rose  during  the  month  ended  February  3.     Farm  and  food  pro- 
ducts registered  the  largest  increase. 

The  devaluation  of  the  gold  dollar  on  January  31  to  59.06  percent  of  its 
former  gold  content  was  accompanied  by  rising  commodity  and  security  prices. 
Prices  of  10  major  exports  on  February  5  had  risen  about  48  percent  since  gold 
payments  were  suspended  on  April  19,  compared  with  a  rise  of  about  70  percent 
in  prices  of  10  major  imports,  and  a  67  percent  rise  in  the  dollar  value  of 
gold  in  London. 

wholesale  prices  in  the  major  European  countries  and  Canada  increased 
somewhat  in  December  and  January.     Prices  in  England,  after  declining  a  little 
in  October  and  November  increased  from  an  index  of  68  (1927-1929  -  100) in 
December  to  71  for  the  first  week  of  February.    Prices  in  Germany  rose  slightly 
in  December  for  the  eighth  consecutive  month.    French  prices  increased  2 
percent  in  December  thus  reversing  the  downward  trend  from  July  through 
November.    Prices  in  Italy  increased  a  little  in  each  of  the  last  2  months. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  production  during  the  first  half  of  January  made  only  about 
the  usual  seasonal  increase,  but  a  sharp  pick-up  in  automobile  production 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  was  followed  by  increases  in  steel  production, 
raising  the  level  of  industrial  activity  in  the  first  week  of  February  to 
the  highest  level  in  several  weeks.     In  January  the  rate  of  operations  in 
the  textile  industry  was  substantially  advanced  from  the  low  level  which  pre- 
vailed in  December.    A  further  moderate  improvement  in  trade  is  indicated  by 
an  increase  in  merchandise  car  loadings  and  increased  mail  order  house  sales. 
The  recent  stabilization  of  the  dollar  at  59.06  percent  of  the  old  gold  value, 
together  with  advancing  prices  for  commodities  and  stocks  and  bonds,  has 
improved  business  sentiment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  industrial  production  advanced 
from  73  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  in  November  to  74  in  December.  Marked 
increases  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  and  tobacco 
products  slightly  more  than  offset  declines  in  textile  and  food  production. 
The  index  of  construction  contracts  advanced  from  48  in  November  to  61  in 
December,  freight  car  loadings  increased  from  60  to  62  and  department  store 
sales  from  65  to  68.     Cotton  textile  activity  declined  sharply  in  December 
and  production  was  only  slightly  above  the  low  levels  reached  in  March  1933. 

The  increase  in  cotton  textile  activity  in  January  combined  with  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  automobile  production  indicates  that  the 
moderate  improvement  in  industrial  production  which  began  in  December  was 
continued  into  January.    Building  contracted  for  showed  some  recession  in 
January  after  the  marked  increase  in  December.    Total  contracts  awarded  in 
January  after  allowing  for  seasonal  changes  were  about  8  percent  below 
December,  but  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  January  1933.     Contracts  awarded 
for  both  public  works  and  residential  construction  declined  materially  from 
December  to  January  while  nonresidential  av.-ards  increased  nearly  30  percent. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  apparently  increased  from  December  to  January, 
after  allowance  for  seasonal  changes.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of 
department  store  sales  declined  from  69  in  December  to  68  in  January  after 
seasonal  adjustment  but  reports  of  retail  sales  of  chain  stores  and  mail  order 
houses  for  January  indicate  a  moderate  seasonal  improvement  over  December 
sales  and  a  marked . increase  as  compared  with  retail  sales  in  January  last  year. 
Car  loadings  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  from  December  to  January. 

Industrial  payrolls  in  December  were  52.5  percent  of  the  1923-1925  aver- 
age compared  with  53.1  in  November  and  40.5  in  December  1932.    This  slight 
decline  in  incomes  of  factory  workers  in  December  was  more  than  offset  by 
C.7/.A.  payments  to  formerly  unemployed.    Consequently,  incomes  of  all  workers 
were  probably  greater  in  December  than  in  any  other  month  of  1933.  Informa- 
tion on  industrial  payrolls  for  January  is  not  yet  available  but  C.W.A.  payments 
in  January  amounted  to  £218,500,000  compared  with  $148,000,000  in  December. 

The  recent  stabilization  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  investors  and  business  men.    Ah  appreciable  flow  of 
funds  from  abroad  has  been  reflected  in  a  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  bonds 
and  common  stocks.     The  rapid  improvement  in  security  prices  should  be  a 
factor  in  facilitating  the  financing  of  long  term  projects  which  declined  to 
very  low  levels  in  the  fall  months  of  1933.    The  recent  flotation  of  short  tern 
government  securities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial  increase  in  member 
bank  credit. 
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Induo trial  activity  inmost  foreign  countries  increased  in  December. 
The  upturn  in  activity  in  some  countries  showed  some  signs  of  slowing  up  in 
January  "but  the  trend  was  still  upward.     Some  uncertainty  prevails  in  coun- 
tries still  on  the  gold  standard  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  large  outflow 
of  gold.     In  Great  Britain,  business  activity  in  December  was  maintained  at 
the  high  point  reached  in  November  with  increased  activity  in  the  heavy  in- 
dustries offsetting  declines  in  cotton  textiles  and  foreign  trade.     The  most 
unfavorable  factor  in  business  conditions  in  Great  Britain  is  the  unusually 
low  level  of  exports  which  is  at  about  the  lowest  levels  of  the  depression. 
Business  activity  in  Germany  remains  largely  dependent  upon  government  works 
projects.     The  recent  political  uncertainties  in  France  has  caused  some 
setback  in  industrial  activity  and  trade.    Host  other  European  countries  re- 
port business  irnpro  vemorit    during  the  latter  months  of  1933  but  improvement 
in  many  countries  is  hampered  by  trade  restrictions  and  quotas.  Industrial 
output  in  Canada  increased  in  December  with  the  most  marked  improvement 
occurring  in  the  iron  and  steel,  automobile  and  lumber  industries.  In- 
dustrial activity  in  Japan  continues  at  high  levels. 

WHEAT 

The  United  States  wheat  market  continues  on  a  level  well  above  a  normal 
export  basis.     This  is  the  result  of  mod jr ate  supplies  resulting  from  the  small 
crop  of  1923,  export  aid,   acreage  reduction,   and  the  prospects  of  poor yields 
and  heavy  abandonment  oi  winter  wheat.    World  markets  continue  to  be  depressed 
"by  a  restricted  import  demand  and  excessive  supplies  of  wheat  available  for 
export  in  the  principal  exporting  countries. 

Early  in  January  prices  of  may  futures  at  Chicago  were  fluctuating  in 
the  vicinity  of  85  cents  per  bushel,  but  by  the  15th  they  had  risen  to  about 
90  cents.     There  was  another  rise  late  in  January,  but  this  was  lvst  during 
the  second  week  of  February  and  on  February  10,  prices  of  I.Iay  futures  closed 
at  90  cents  per  bushel.    At  Liverpool,  on  tie  other  hand,  there  was  relatively 
little  change  in  the  prices  when  converted  to  terms  of  United  States  currency, 
although  there  was  a  slight  rise  just  prior  to  January  15  which  was  followed 
by  a  small  decline,   and  on  February  10  Hay  futures  at  Liverpool  closed  at 
55-i/e  cents  per  bushel.     In  terms  of  gold,  there  was  a  slight  downward  tendency 
in  wheat  prices  at  Liverpool,  £Lay  futures  declining  approximately  about 
9  per  cent  from  early  January  to  February  10.     In  terms  of  sterling,  Liverpool 
prices  were  fairly  steady  throughout  January  and  the  first  week  of  February, 
but  declined  slightly  in  the  second  week. 

The  United  States  farm  price  as  of  January  15  was  69.4  cents  per  bushel 
compared  with  67.3  cents  a  month  earlier  and  32.9  cents  for  January  1933. 
Chances  in  market  prices  since  mid-January  indicate  that  the  February  15  farm 
erice  will  be  between  70  and  75  cents  per  bushel.    At  Kansas  city  No. 2  Hard 
winter  rose  from -81.2  cents  per  bushel  for  the  first  week  of  January  to  85.8 
cents  for  the  week  ended  the  20th.     The  latter  level  was  well  maintained  for 
the  3  following  weeks,  the  average  for  the  week  ended  February  10,  being 
85.8  certs  TDC-r    bushel.    Price  movements  of  tfio  other  representative  grades 
of    whert  were  quite  similar  except  that  No. 2  Amber  Durum  rose  somewhat  more, 
and  was  rather  erratic  because  of  short  supplies.     Its  average  at  Minneapolis 
for  the  week  ended  February  10,  was  110.8  cents. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  January  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  level 
of  world  shipments,  the  high  point  for  the  season  to  date  having  "been  reached 
the  week  ended  January  27  when  trey  amounted  to  nearly  13,400,000  "bushels. 
This  compares  with  a  fairly  steady  level  of  shipments  of  about  10,000,000 
bushels  weekly  during  the  first  half  of  the  crop  year.    The  increase  in  ship- 
ments has  been  largely  from  Argentina  and  Australia,  although  North  American 
shipments  also  increased  somewhat  from  the  very  low  level  reached  late  in 
December  and  early  in  January. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  as  of  January  1  this  year  were 
much  below  the  level  of  each  of  the  4  preceding  years,  being  now  estimated 
at  only  about  557,000,000  bushels  compared  with  700,000,000  in  1933,  and  an 
average  for  the  4  years  1930-1933  inclusive  of  719,400,000  bushels.  Since 
the  carry-over  plus  the  new  crop  and  July  to  December  imports  amounted  to 
922,000,000  bushels  this  indicates  a  total  utilization  (including  mill 
grinding,  feeding,  seed,  and  exports)  of  365,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
433,000,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1932,  500,000,000  in  1931, 
and  431,000,000  bushels  in  1930.    Although  January  1  stocks  have  not  provided 
an  entirely  satisfactory  indication  of  wheat  utilization  in  past  years,  the 
disappearance  from  July  to  December  1933,  indicates  that  feeding  has  probably 
been  somewhat  heavier  than  has  heretofore  been  allowed  for.     In  place  of  the 
50,000,000  bushels  which  was  heretofore  used  for  total  feeding  it  new  seems 
that  75,000,000  bushels  or  even  more,  may  be  used  in  this  manner  during  the 
entire  1933-34  crop  year. 

Although  there  is  still  little  definite  indication  of  the  outturn  of 
winter  wheat  crops  in  many  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  present  conditions 
suggest  that  outside  the  United  States  the  1934  crop  will  be  smaller  than 
that  of  last  year,  while  in  the  United  States  acreage  reduction  and  low 
yields  will  result  in  another  small  crop,  though  perhaps  not  as  small  as 
in  1933.     Thus  far  European  weather  has  not  been  as  favorable  as  a  year  ago 
and  crop  conditions  reflect  this. 

Preliminary  reports  from  14  countries  which  represent  about  60  percent 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  wheat  area,  excluding  Eussia  and  China,  indicate 
a  slightly  smaller  wheat  area  sown  for  the  1934  harvest  than  for  the  past 
season.    The  area  sown  in  Russia  is  estimated  at  29,785,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  over  the  1933  area  but  a  decrease  of  8  percent  from  the 
1932  area.    The  data  so  far  available  for  Europe  show  a  decrease  of  about 
5  percent  compared  with  1933.    The  total  area  in  the  11  countries  for  which 
estimates  have  been  received  is  53,050,000  acres  compared  with  55,552,000 
acres  for  the  1933  harvest  and  53,773,000  acres  for  the  1932  harvest.  The 
area  sown  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  estimated  at  about  17,300,000  acres  com- 
pared with  18,962,000  acres  in  the  fall  of  1932.    The  shorter  seeding 
period,  due  to  tne  lat©  corn  harvesting  and  unusually  early  frosts,  is 
considered  to  be  the  main  cause  for  the  reduction.    France  reports  a  decrease 
of  about  3  percent,  Germany  2  percent  and  Italy  6  percent.    England  and  Yvales, 
Lithuania,  Greece,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  only  countries  which  have  so 
far  reported  any  increase. 

CORN  . 

Corn  prices  rose  slightly  during  the  first  half  of  January  and 
then  receded  during  the  remainder  of  January  and  early  February  so  that  on 
February  13  they  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  early  in  January.  The 
strengthening  of  prices  during  early  January  was  apparently  associated 
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with  general  improvement  in  the  speculative  markets  incident  to  the  stabili- 
zation and  the  revaluation  of  the  dollar.    The  subsequent  weakening  of  prices 
is  evidence  of  restricted  feeding  demand  and  moderately  heavy  market  receipts. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  as  of  January  15  was  43.9  cents 
per  bushel  compared  irith  42.0  cents  a  month  earlier  and  19.1  cents  as  of 
January  15,  1933.    Market  price  changes  since  mid-January  indicate  that 
the  February  15  farm  price  will  "be  only  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
January  15.    At  Chicago,  No.  3  Yellow  corn,  which  averaged  48.6  cents  for 
the  week  ended  January  6,  rose  to  50.3  cents  for  the  week  ended  January  20, 
and  then  declined  to  49.0  cents  per  bushel  for  the  week  ended  February  10. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  during  January  amounted  to  ( 
53,900,000  bushels,  compared  with  38,800,000  in  December.     January  receipts 
were  considerably  above  their  level  for  the  2  preceding  years  ( 52, 900 j 000 
in  1932  and  37,000,000  in  1933)  but  below  the  average  of  the  past  5  years 
of  65,600,000  bushels.    Though  receipts  during  January  were  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  past  2  years,   indications  are  that  thfe  Government 
loans  on  stored  corn  continue  to  be  of  importance  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  corn  moving  to  market.     Due  to  the  fact  that  receipts  were  only  moder- 
ately largo,  commercial  stocks  have  been  held  in  check.    They  reached  a 
high  level  of  70,500,000  bushels  at  the  close;  of  the  week  ended  December  30, 
and  on  February  10  amounted  to  69,626,000  bushels. 

Wet— process  grindings  of  com  during  January  were  somewhat  higher 
than  in  December,  amounting  to  4,329,000  bushels  compared  with  5,924,000 
in  December,  and  5,758,000  in  January  1933.    The  average  for  the  five 
Januarys  1929  to  1933  is  6,573,000  bushels,  whereas  the  peak  grindings 
for  any  January  were  reached  in  1929  with  8,364,000  bushels.  Although 
wet-process  grindings  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  5-year  average, 
there  has  no  doubt  been  a  marked  increase  over  previous  years  in  the 
amount  of  corn  used  for  brewing  and  distilling  for  which  no  data  are 
currently  available. 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  followed  mixed  trends  during  January.    They  continued 
to  rise  in  the  western  markets,  but  weakened  somevvhat  in  the  East.  Car-lot 
shipments  set  a  high  record  for  January  but  have  slowed  down  slightly  in 
recent  weeks.    The  influence  of  the  short  1935  crop  is  now  becoming  apparent, 
particularly  in  the  Central  States,  and  market  prices  may  be  expected  to 
continue  to  rise  during  the  next  2  months.     There  is  an  ample  supply  of 
old  stock  potatoes  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  and  shippers  in  these 
areas  are  getting  unusually  wide  distribution  for  their  holdings.    A  few 
early  new  potatoes  are  arriving  on  the  central  markets  and  the  prospects 
are  for  somewhat  greater  supplies  this  season  than  a  year  ago. 

Potato  prices  at  New  York  City  declined  from  the  recent  high  point  of 
$2.17  per  100  pounds  reached  during  the  first  week  of  January  to  $2.00  dur- 
ing the  third  week  and  then  advanced  to  52.03  during  the  first  week  of 
February.    The  weekly  average  price  is  now  about  26  percent  above  last  fall' 3 
low  compared  with  Jl.09  per  100  pounds  for  the  first  week  of  February  last 
year.    A"u  Cnica:;o,  round  white  prices  continued  to  rise  throughout 
January.     During  the  first  week  of  February  they  averaged  y>1.82  per  100 
pounds  compared  with  ^1.56  a  month  earlier,  $1.12  the  fall  low  point  and  69 


cents  a  year  ago.    These  nixed  trends  in  market  prices  have  been  due  largely 
to  the  uneven  distribution  of  storage  supplies, 

F.o.b.  prices  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine  have  shown  much  the  same  trend 
in  recent  weeks  as  New  York  City  prices.    Prices  of  Green  Mountains  v/ere 
off  slightly  during  the  mid lie  of  January,  but  strengthened  considerably 
toward  the  end  of  the  month.     They  were  quoted  _t  §1.53  per  100  pounds  the 
first  week  of  February,  compared  with  &1.43  a  month  earlier  and  $1.00  -ct  the 
low  point  reached  in  November.    At  Rochester,  New  York,  round  whites  averaged 
$1.65  against  $1.45  a  month  ..go  and  $1.10  in  November.     In  the  Western  States 
shipping  point  prices  have  maintained  an  almost  steady  upward  trend  since  the 
November  lows.    Luring  the  first  week  of  February  round  whites  at  Vv'aupaca, 
Wisconsin  averaged  $1.60  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $1.27  the  first  week 
of  January  and  95  cents  in  November.    F.o.b.  prices  of  Russet  Burbanks  ^t 
Idaho  Falls  averaged  $1.40  for  the  first  week  in  February  against  92  cents 
a  month  ago  and  the  November  low  price  of  84  cents. 

United  States  farm  prices  of  potatoes  averaged  77.2  cents  per  bushel 
on  January  15,  compared  with  69,4  cents  on  December  15,  37.4  cents  in  January 
1933,  and  64.2  cents  the  January  average,  1910  to  1914.    Present  prices  are 
only  about  5  percent  below  parity,  based  on  the  1910-1914  price  relationships. 

The  car-let  movement  of  potatoes  in  January  continued  to  run  ahead  of 
those  of  a  year  ago.    The  January  movement  of  cars  set  an  all  time  record  for 
that  month  and  total  shipments  this  season  to  date  exceed  those  cf  the 
1932-33  season  by  almost  23,000  Cars  or  31  percent.     The  weekly  rate  has  de- 
clined somewhat  during  the  first  part  of  February  from  the  high  rate  of 
January  but  almost  4,000  cars  per  week  are  still  being  shipped.    The  increased 
car-lot  movement  this  season  may  be  attributed  to  the  higher  market  prices 
being  received  this  year  and  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  available 
supplies  are  located  in  the  areas  mere  distant  from  mnrket  centers  and  con- 
sequently, the  total  truck  movement  is  lighter  than  a  year  ago, 

A  few  early  Florida  bliss  triumphs  have  been  moving  to  market  at  about 
$3.00  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  Florida  shipping  points  which  is  slightly  higher 
than  prices  of  a  year  ago.    Preliminary  estimates  place  the  1934  acreage  at 
30,600  acres  in  Florida  and.  the  lower  valley  of  Texas  or  about  12  percent 
more  than  in  1933.     There  are  indications  that  the  acreage  in  the  other  early 
states  will  also  be  increased. 

HOGS 

Hog  prices  fluctuated  within  a  very  narrow  range  during  most  of  January, 
and  the  weekly  averages  hold  remarkably  steady  although  prices  of  packing 
sot/s  moved  slightly  upward  while  prices  of  extremely  light  butcher  hogs  tended 
downward.     During  the  last  3  days  of  the  month  prices  cf  all  weights  began 
to  strengthen  and  in  early  February  they  rose  sharply  as  a  result  of  a  marked 
falling  off  in  slaughter  supplies,  increased  buying  for  government  account, 
and  unusually  low  temperatures  over  a  wide  area  which  greatly  stimulated 
consumer  demand  for  fresh  pork.    7/ith  a  seasonal  reduction  in  slaughter 
supplies  n^w  underv/ay  and  consumer  demand  showing  a  pronounced  tendency  to 
strengthen  as  industrial  conditions  improve ,  some  further  seasonal  rise  in  hog 
prices  may  occur. 

During  the  first  3  weeks  of  January  the  weekly  average  of  hog  prices 
at  Chicago  held  at  $3.38  and  in  the  fourth  week  it  was  $3.40.     It  then  advanced 
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to  $3.70  for  the  week  ended  February  3,  and  to  $4.20  the  following  week.  The 
average  for  January  was  $3.41  compared  with  £3.25  in  December  and  $3,12  in 
January  1933.    The  rise  after  January  at  Chicago  was  much  greater  than  at 
other  markets,  and  prices  on  light  and  medium  weight  hogs  advanced  consider- 
ably more  than  those  on  heavier  weights.    This  was  because  government  pur- 
chases for  relief  purposes,  which  were  confined  to  hogs  weighing  under  240 
pounds,  were  greatly  increased  after  January  31  and  purchases  at  Chicago 
represented  a  larger  proportion  of  the  hogs  offered  for  sale  there  than  v/as 
the  case  at  other  markets.    As  an  example  of  the  differences  in  the  price 
advance  at  Chicago  for  different  weights,  top  prices  of  180-200  pound  butchers 
at  that  market  rose  Jl.05  betv/een  January  31  and  February  8,  whereas  the  rise 
in  top  prices  of  290-350  butchers  between  those  dates  w^s  only  55  cents. 
During  the  period  that  the  average  price  on  all  weights  at  Chicago  rose  $1.00 
the  average  at  Omaha  advanced  only  44  cents. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  in  January  totaled  5,391,000  head, 
or  14.7  percent  more  than  in  January  last  year  and  19  percent  more  than  in 
December.     This  was  the  second  largest  January  slaughter  sir.ee  1925.  Average 
weights,  however,  were  considerably  lighter  than  usual,  hence  the  total  pro- 
duction of  p.rk  during  the  month  was  probably  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
January  1933*    The  unusually  large  slaughter  in  January  was  due  to  the  re- 
latively unfavorable  hog- com  price  ratio  which  has  prevailed  the  last  3 
months,   and  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  farmers  to  get  their  hogs  market- 
ed before  February  1  when  the  hog  processing  tax  was  increased  from  $1,00 
to  $1.50  per  100  pounds.     This  tax  is  scheduled  to  be  raised  to  $2.25  on 
March  1. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  the  North  Central-  States,  as  of  January  15, 
was  7.6  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  very  low  ratio  reached  in  December, 
but  it  was  much  lower  than  the  ratio  of  16.6  as  of  January  15,  1933.  The 
decline  in  the  ratio  as  compared  with  a  year-  earlier  has  been  greater  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  than  in  East  North  Central  States.     The  recent 
advance  in  hog  prices  has  resulted  in  an.  increase  in  the  ratio  but  it  is 
still  be  lev;  the  average  of  11.4. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  were  steady  to  lower  during  January, 
but  advanced  sharply  in  early  February.    Smaller  supplies  of  hogs  and  the  sharp 
drop  in  temperatures  in  many  sections,  together  with  the  increase  in  govern- 
ment purchases  of  hogs  7/hich  greatly  curtailed  the  supply  of  fresh  pork  for 
commercial  trade,  were  the  chief  factors  responsible  for  this  advance.  Prices 
of  cured  pork  and  lard  were  steady  to  higher  in  January.    The  advances,  how- 
ever, were  small  and  applied  to  only  a  few  cuts.    The  composite  wholesale 
price  of  hog  products  in  New  York  averaged  $11.11  per  100  pounds  in  January 
compared  with  $11.09  in  December  and  $9.32  in  January  1933.     The  composite 
retail  price  averaged  15.6  cents  per  pound  compared  with  15.8  cents  in  December 
and  13.98  cents  in  January  last  year. 

Storage  stocks  of  hog  products  increased  seasonally  during  January  and 
as  a  result  of  the  larger  hog  slaughter  the  total  movement  into  storage  was 
somewhat  greater  than  that  in  January  last  year  although  below  the  5--year 
average.    Pork  stocks  on  February  1,  amounting  to  728,000,000  pounds  were 
99,000,000  pounds  greater  than  on  January  1,  27  percent  larger  than  those  of 
a  year  earlier  and  4  percent  larger  than  the  5-ye^r  average  for  that  date. 
Lard  stocks  increased  37,000,000  pounds  in  January,  and  the  total  of  169,000,000 
pounds  on  February  1  was  220  percent  larger  than  on  February  1,  1933  and  98 
percent  larger  than  the  5-year  February  1  average. 
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Bxports  of  "both  pork  and  lard  were  larger  in  December  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1932.     The  increase  in  pork  exports,  however,  was  largely 
the  result  of  larger  exports  of  fresh  and  frozen  pork,   since  cured  pork  exports 
were  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  the  previous  December.     The  volume  of 
fresh  and  frozen  exports,  however,  was  relatively  small.     Total  pork  exports  in 
December,  amounting  to  about  12,000,000  pounds,  were  2,000,000  pounds  larger 
than  in  December  1932,  but  were  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  smaller  than  the  5-year 
average  for  the  month.     Lard  exports  in  December  amounted  to  about  55,000,000 
pounds,  or  5,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  December  1932  and  11,000,000  pounds 
less  than  the  5-year  average  for  the  month.     Practically  all  of  the  increase 
over  December  1932  was  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Total  exports  of 
lard  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  marketing  year  which  began  last 
October  were  the  largest  for  those  months  since  1929,  and  were  6  percent  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.     Exports  of  both  pork  and  lard 
from  the  principal  ports  during  January  were  smaller  than  those  of  January 
last  year. 

Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  during  the  first  4  months  of  the 
current  marketing  year  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
marketing  year  by  4.9  percent.    The  slaughter  thus  far  this  year  has  been 
somewhat  larger  than  was  generally  anticipated  earlier,  in  view  of  the  slaughter 
of  6,200,000  pigs  last  August  and  September  in  connection  with  the  emergency- 
hog  production  control  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
Because  of  the  unfavorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  that  has  prevailed  during  the 
last  3  months,  hogs  apparently  have  been  marketed  earlier  than  usual  and 
this  has  been  reflected  in  the  larger  sup-plies  coming  to  market  and  in  the 
decrease  in  average  weights.     In  view  of  the.  earlier  market  movement  and  the 
emergency  pig  slaughter,   it  seems  probable  that  the  number  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  hogs  from  the  pig  ciop  of  the  preceding  spring  yet  to  be  marketed 
is  now  much  smaller  than  a  year  ago.     A  considerable  reduction  in  slaughter 
supplies  of  hogs  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  compared  with  those  of 
last  year,   therefore,   is  to  be  expected.     It  should  be  recognized,  however, 
that  marketings  of  fall  pigs  are  also  likely  to  be  earlier  than  usual,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  decrease  in  slaughter  supplies  during  the  next 
3  or  4  months  will  be  less  than  otherwise  because  of  this  earlier  movement  of 
such  pigs.     Consumer  demand  for  hog  products  apparently  is  now  much  stronger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  if  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  are  substantially  reduced 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  season  some  further  advance  in  hog  prices 
may  occur, 

CATTLE 

Prices  of  nearly  all  classes  and  grades  of  cattle  and  calves  advanced 
during  January p despite  the  fact  that  marketings  of  cattle  and  other  livestock 
were  relatively  large  during  the  month.     January  was  the  first  month  since 
July  1932  that  the  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  at  Chicago 
averaged  higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier.  Although 
supplies  of  fed  cattle  continued  large  during  January,   the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  on  January  1,  1934  was  estimated  as  being  considerably  smaller  than  on 
that  date  in  1933.    Because  of  this  smaller  number  of  cattle  on  feed  and  the 
relatively  high  corn  prices  compared  with  cattle  prices,   some  reduction  in 
marketings  of  grain  f cd  cattle  during  the  first  half  of  1934  appears  probable. 
With  consumer  demand  for  meats  no?/  apparently  much  stronger  than  a  year  ago 
and  some  reduction  in  total  meat  production  probable,  cattle  prices  probably 
will  continue  to  improve  during  the  next  several  months.     In  view  of  the 


reduced  marketings  of  grain  fed  cattle  in  prospect,  prices  of  such  cattle  may 
advance  substantially  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  this  year. 

The  advance  in  prices  of  cattle  during  January  was  more  pronounced  for 
tl  e  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  and  of  cows  than  for  the  "better  grades. 
The  average  price  of  common  grade  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  month  of  $4.13  was 
52  cents  higher  than  in  December  and  37  cents  higher  than  in  January  1933.  The 
average  price  of  choice  and  prime  grade  steers  at  Chicago  on  the  other  hand, 
was  $6,01  in  January,  which  was  24  cents  higher  than  in  December,  but  13  cents 
lower  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1933.     The  spread  between  the  prices 
of  these  two  grades  averaged  only  $1,88,  which  was  one  of  the  smallest  margins 
in  the  12  years  in  which  records  are  available.     The  very  large  proportion  of 
heavy  well  finished  cattle  in  the  slaughter  supplies  probably  was  the  most 
important  factor  resulting  in  this  very  small  spread  between  the  lower  and 
higher  grades  of  cattle.    However,  prices  of  low  grade  cattle  and  cows  during 
January  also  were  strengthened  by  purchases  of  cows  for  the  account  of  the 
]?odoral  Surplus  Relief  Corporation.     Chiefly  because  of  the  large  marketings 
of  heavy  weight  cattle,  prices  of  heifers  in  January  continued  at  a  relatively 
high  level  compared  with  prices  of  steers.     The  weighted  average  price  of  all 
grades  of  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  was  $5.35  in  January  compared  with  $5,17 
in  December  and  $4,95  in  January  last  year.    Prices  of  veal  calves  advanced 
somewhat  in  January.     At  the  end  of  the  month  prices  of  all  grades  of  beef 
steers  were  higher  than  at  the  end  of  January  1933,  and  for  the  entire  month 
prices  of  all  grades  except  choice  and  prime  averaged  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  prices  rose  only  slightly  during  the  month,  and 
they  were  the  only  important  class  of  cattle  to  be  lower  in  price  at  the  end 
of  January  than  at  that  time  a  year  earlier. 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  the  seven  leading  markets  during  January  were 
about  28  percent  greater  than  in  January  1933  and  about  12  ncrcc-nt  larger  than 
the  5-year  average  for  January.     Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  totaling 
831,000  head  was  36  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
and  was  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1925.     Supplies  of  all  grades  of  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  wore  also  the  largest  for  January  since  1925.    Both  the 
proportion  and  number  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  in  the  marketings 
continued  large  in  January  but  compared  with  the  preceding  month  the  proportion 
of  the  lower  grades  increased  to  some  extent.    The  number  of  choice  and  prime 
steers  at  Chicago  in  January  was  the  third  largest  for  any  month  in  the  12 
years  in  which  records  are.  available,  and  the  combined  total  of  choice  and 
prime  and  good  grades  of  steers  was  the  largest  for  January  since  1922.  Average 
weights  of  cattle  during  January  were  relatively  heavy.  The  average  weight  of 
all  grades  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  w$s  1,130  pounds,  the  fourth  largest  for 
any  month  in  12  years.     Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  in  January,  amounting  to 
471,000  head,  was  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record,  and  the  largest  for 
any  month  since  last  July.     The  increase  in  calf  slaughter  over  January  last 
year  amounted  to  37  percent. 

The  estimate  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  on  January  1,  1934 
indicated  a  decrease  of  about  8.5  percent  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States,  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.         Decreases  were  reported  in  all  States,  except 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  where  small  increases  were  estimated.        The  decrease 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  cattle  feeding  ha<|  been  increasing 
for  several  years,  amounted  to  17  percent.  In  the  area  west  of 

the  Mississippi  the  decrease  was  only  6  percent,  despite  * 
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a  decrease  of  50  percent  in  South  Dakota-    A  small  decrease  in  :  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  also  was  indicated  for  the  Western  States.  Reports 
from  a  large  number  of  feeders  as  to  the  weight  of  cattle  on  feed  January 
1  this  year  showed  larger  proportions  of  cattle  over  1,000  pounds  and  of 
light  weight  feeders  (under  750  pounds)  and  feeder  calves,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  medium  weights  than  did  similar  reports  as  of  January  1,.  1933.' 
An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  cattle  on  feed  January  1  to  be  marketed 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  was  indicated. 

BUTTER ■ 

The  decline  in  butter  production  fro  a  November  to  December,  instead  of 
the  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  the  marked  rise  in  butter  prices  during 
January  and  early  February  are  the  important  developments  in  the  butter 
situation.     For  several  months  farm  prices  of  butterfat  have  been  unusually 
low  in  relation  to  feed  grains.     This  price  relationship  together  with  the-  : 
short  feed  supplies  indicates  that  production  may  continue  relatively  light 
during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding  season.     Storage  stocks  of  butter,  how- 
ever, are  large  and  will  tend  to  offset  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  re- 
latively light  production. 

The  production  of  creamery  butter  in  December  was  slightly ' less  than 
in  November*     This  was  the  first  time  since  1920  that  December  production  was 
less  than  November.     In  the  5  years  1928  to  1932  the  seasonal  increase  in 
production  from  November  to  December  averaged  6.3  percent,  and  in  1932  was 
10.1  percent.     December  production  was  7.5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
A  sharp  decline  in  production  compared  with  1932  occurred  in  each  group  of 
states,  except  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and. Pacific  Coast  States.  Weekly  reports 
indicated  that  production  in  January  in  the  Middle  West  was  decidedly  less 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  price  of  92~score  butter  at  New  York  in  January  averaged  19.9  cents, 
slightly  less  than  in  December  and  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  There 
has  been  a  marked  strengthening  of  butter  prices  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
lor  the  first  week  in  January  the  price  of  92- score  butter  at  New  York  averag- 
ed 18.3  cents  compared  with  25.0  cents  for  the  week  ended  February  10. 

Even  though  there  has  been  this  strengthening  in  central  market  prices 
the  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-January  was  16.1  cents,  or  about  2  cents 
lower  than  in  December  and  2.8  cents  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Farm  prices  of 
feed  grains  have  increased  further  so  that  on  January  15  the  price  of  butter- 
fat in  relation  to  feed  grains  was  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  July  1920, 
and  the  lowest  for  any  January  on  record  (since  1910).     This  price  relation- 
ship is  probably  an  important  factor  in  tending  to  reduce  butter  production. 
In  addition  to ' the  feed  and  price  situation  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
severe* 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  December  was  1.9  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.     This  Was  the  first  month  since  January  1933  in  which  trade  output 
had  been  larger  than  in  the  same'Trronth  of  the  preceding  year.  Retail  prices  of 
butter  in  December,  however,  were  13  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  so  'that 
the  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  were  11  percent  less  than  in  .. 
the  same  month  of  1933.  -  '7. 
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st or  age  stocks  of  butter  continue  large.    Holdings  on  February  1  being 
58,000,000  pounds  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  42,000,000  pounds  larger  than 
the  5-year  average.     The  out-of- storage  movement  in  January  of  35,000,000 
pounds  was  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  being  about  nine  times  as  large  as  in 
January  1933,    Reduction  in  government  holdings  of  butter  in  January  amounted 
to  15,000,000  pounds  and  the  reduction  in  regular  commercial  stocks  totaled 
20,000,000  pounds.     The  reduction  in  commercial  stocks  alone  was  about  five 
times  as  great  as  in  January  1933. 

Imports  of  butter  in  1933  were  1,022,000  pounds,  about  the  same  as  in 
1932,  On  February  2  the  price  of  92-score  butter  at  Hew  York  of  24.0  cents 
was  5.0  cents  higher  than  Danish  butter  in  London  and  9.5  cents  higher  than 
New  Zealand  butter  in  London. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  production  is  decidedly  less  than  a  year  ago.    With  the  light 
production  and  sharp  rise  in  butter  prices,  cheese  prices  have  also  increased. 
The  outlook  for  relatively  light  production  of  milk  on  farms  during  the 
remainder  of  the  feeding  season  also  indicates  relatively  light  production  of 
cheese.     Storage  stocks  of  cheese  are  large  but  the  percentage  increo.se  is 
not  as  great  as  the  increase  in  butter  holdings.     Trade  output  continues 
light  and  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  continue  less  than  last  year. 

Production  of  cheese  in  December  of  25,472,000  pounds  was  16.8  percent 
less  than  in  December  1932.     This  was  the  smallest  December  production  since 
1928.     Production  in  December,  however,  was  5.5  percent  larger  than  in  Novem- 
ber.    This  was  the  first  time  on  record  that  December  production  exceeded 
November.     The  index  number  of  production  which  is  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation  rose  from  96  in  November  to  112  in  December. 

American  cheese  production  in  Wisconsin  in  December  was  26  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier.     This  relatively  light  production  probably  continued 
during  January  since  receipts  of  cheese  at  Wisconsin  warehouses  were  decidedly 
less  than  in  January  1933. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  rose  from 
8.0  cents  on  December  30  to  12.5  cents  on  February  2.     This  was  a  more  rapid 
rise  in  price  than  occurred  last  summer  and  brings  the  price  0.5  cents  above 
the  high  for  1933.     The  average  price  in  January,  however,  was  only  9.6  cents 
or  slightly  higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  earlier. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  December  was  8.9  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  compared  with  a  decrease  of  16.8  percent  in  production.  Retail 
prices  of  cheese  in  December  were  practically  the  saTie  as  in  December  1932, 
so  that  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  in  December  were  8  percent  less  than 
in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  .American  cheese  on  February  1  were  65,500,000 
pounds,   the  largest  on  record  for  that  date  but  only  12,000,000  pounds  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  8,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  5-year  average. 
The  net  out-of-storage  movement  in  January  of  12,237,000  pounds  was  unusually 
heavy. 

Total  imports  of  cheese  in  1933  were  48,397,000  pounds  or  13  percent 
less  than  in  1932  and  the  smallest  since  1921. 


EGGS  ML'  CHICZEITS 


Market  prices  of  eggs  continued  their  dslial  seasonal  decline  in" 
January.     Strengthening  factors  in  the  price  situation  for  the  next  3  months 
are  the  present  level  of  production,  which  is  likely  to  continue  low,  and 
the  fairly  heavy-  consumption  of  eggs.     The  situation  for  poultry  is  different, 
plentiful  storage  stocks  and  current  supplies  being  likely  to  prevent  more 
tnan  the  usual  seasonal  rise. 

The  prices  of  special  packed  mid-western  fresh  eggs  at  New  York  averag- 
ed 24.8  cents  per  dozen  in  January,  a  decline  of  2.4  cents  from  the  December 
average  and  was  0.3  of  a  cent  below  the  average  price  of  January  1933.  On 
February  8  the  price  was  22.4  cents.     The  farm  price  of  17.6  cents  on  January 
15  was  4.0  cents  below  that  of  a  month  before,  and  3.8  cents  below  that  of 
a  year  before.     The  farm  price  of  chickens  on  January  15  was  9.4  cents  per 
pound,  an  advance  of  0.8  af  a  cent  from  December  15  and  0.1  cent  above  the 
price    a  year  before.     A  seasonal  rise  usually  characterizes  chicken  prices 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year*. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  during  January  were  736,000  cases 
compared  with  994,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  '907,000 
cases.     In  no  other  January  since  1925  have  receipts  been  so  low* 

Receipts  of  dressei  .poultry  at  the  four  markets  in  January  were 
29,300,000  pounds  compared  with  29,100,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year 
average  of  29,400,000  pounds.    Hatchery  reports  fcr  December  indicate  a 
larger  production  of  broilers  than  last  year,  the  number  of  salable  chicks 
ha.tck.ed  during  the  month  being  56  percent  greater  than  in  December  1932  and 
orders  for  January  delivery  or  later  being  31  percent  greater  than  a  year 
before. 

As  a  result  of  past  heavy  receipts  of  poultry,  cold  storage  holdings 
of  frozen  poultry  are  fairly  large.     Stocks  on  Februa.ry  1  were  120,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  115,000,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of 
114,000,000  pounds.     Cold  storage  supplies  of  poultry  are  usually  a  3&jor  pric 
factor  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  are  near  their  seasonal  low  point, 
being  52,000  cases  on  February  1  as  compared. with  362,000  cases  a  year  before 
and  a  5-year  average  of  429,000  cases.     Last  year  eggs  began  to  go  into 
storage  rather  early  in  February.     It  is  not  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
case  this  spring. 

LAM3S 

The  upswing  in  lamb  prices  which  started  in  early  November  and  extended 
through  December  continued  at  a  faster  rate  through  J anuary.  'The  sharpest  rise 
was  made  during  the  last  week  in  January  and  this  was  followed  by  further 
moderate  advances  in  early  February  which  carried  prices  to  the  highest  levels 
since  June  1931.  This  recovery  in  live  lamb  prices  is  especially  significant 
in  view  of  the  relatively  large  iamb  slaughter  in  both  December  and  January, 
and  the  v^ry  large  supplies  of  beef  and  pork  available  for  consumption  in 
those  months.  With  business  conditions  gradually  improving  and  supplies  of 
lambs  on  feed  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  iamb  prices  may  .be 
expected  to  continue  the  seasonal  rise  now  in  progress. 
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After  advancing  from  the  Fovember  low  of  06. 34  per  100  pounds  to 
£7*51  the  last  week  in  December,  prices  of  good  and  choice  grade  lambs  at 
Chicago  continued  upward  through  January  and  during  the  week  ended  February 
10  averaged  §9.10«     In  the  corresponding  week  of  1-953  the  average  was  e5.84. 
Prices  of  other  classes  and  grades  of  sheep    and  lambs  also  have  made  marked 
gains.    Prices  of  slaughter  ewes  at  Chicago  are  now  double  those  prevailing 
in  early  October  and  ere  more  than  one  third  higher  than  those  quoted  the 
last  week  in  December, 

The  rise  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  dressed  lamb  has  lagged 
behind,  that  of  live  lamb  prices,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  of  retail 
prices.     During  the  period  from  early  November  to  late  January  the  advances 
from  the  low  points  amounted  to  ;s2.10  in  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  live 
lamb,  4-1.27  in  the  wholesale  value  of  the  carcass  from  that  weight,   and  43 
cento  in  the  retail  value •    Live  lamb  prices  in  January  were  §2.. 50  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  in  January  1933,  but  the  wholesale  value  of  dressed  lamb 
from  that  weight  was  35  coats  lower  and  the  retail  value  was  29  cents  lower. 
In  other  words',  wholesale  carcass  value  in  January  1933  was  01.24  higher  than 
live  lamb  value,  whereas  in  January  this  year  it  was  '""'1.41  lower  than  live 
lamb  value.    This  ch  ngo  in  relationship  of  live  prices  to  the  value  of  the 
dressed  product  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  wool  prices  are  now  more 
than  double  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter    supplies  of  lambs  in  January  were  slightly  larger  than  those 
of  both  the  previous  month  and  of  January  1933.     Slaughter  under  Federal  in- 
spection amounted  to  1,407,000  head,  which  was  an  increase  of  75,000  head  or 
5  per  cent  over  that  of  January  last  year  and  1.2  per  cent  more  than  the  very 
large  slaughter  in  December  •    In  view  of  the  estimated  decrease  of  13  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  it  is  expected  that  slaughter 
supplies  during  the  remainder  of  the  fed  lamb  season  will  be  smaller  than 
those  of  the  d'ores spending  period  last  year. 

V/00L 

Developments  in  the  world  wool  markets  during  January  and  early 
February  were  somewhat  irregular.    A  buying  movement  in  the  Boston  market  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  January  resulted  in  a  slight  advance  in  prices  of  the 
finer  grades  of  wool.     The  movement  was  of  brief  duration,  however,   and  sales 
-/ere  very  light  in  early  February,  but  prices  remained  firm.  Foreign  wool 
markets  were  very  active  during  the  first  half  of  J  nuary  and  prices  advanced, 
but  most  of  the  advance  was  lost  after    middle  of  the  month.     Consumption  of 
wool  by  mills  in  the  United  States  declined  jiiuch  more  than  usual  in  December 
and  manufacturing  activity  for  the  month    was  reported  as  somewhat  less  than 
in  December  1932.     Because  of  the  decline  in    domestic  wool  consumption  dur- 
ing the  final  quarter  of  1933  and  the  reported  accumulation  of  wool  fabrics 
and  partly  manufactured  wools,  a  strong  demand  for  foreign  wools  in  this 
country  is  not  likely  to  develop  during  the  first  half  of  1934. 

The  factor  of  reduced  supplies  for  the  current  season  apparently  has 
been  largely  discounted  in  wool  prices  and  the  effect  of  higher  prices  on 
consumption  may  influence  future  price  movements  to  some  extent.  The  recent 
advance  in  prices  of  wool  manufactures  is  estimated  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  general  improvement  in  consumer  purchasing  power.    One  effect  of  the 
higher  prices,  already  reported  from  various  sources,   is  a  tendency  to  make 
cheaper  fabrics  from  lower  grade  wools,  noils  and  wastes  and  to  use  cotton 
mixtures  in  place  of  all  wool  materials. 
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Prices  at  the  opening  of  the  London  wool  sales  on  January  16  were  10 
to  20  percent  above  the  December  levels.    Sentiment  changed,  however,  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  and  prices  declined.     Quotations  for  combing  wool 
at  the  close  of  the  series  on  February  2  were  5  to  15  percent  below  the 
opening  quotations  with  the  greatest  declines  on  low  crossbred  wools.  Prices 
also  declined  in  Southern  Hemisphere  markets  the  latter  part  of  January.  Ex- 
ports from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  continue  very  heavy.    The  regular 
selling  season  in  Australian  centers  will  end  in  March,  the  April  sales  hav- 
ing been  cancelled.    This  cancellation  probably  was  the  result  of  the  smaller 
quantity  of  wool  available  and  the  heavy  disposals  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season. 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  87  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  for  the  ?/eek  ended  February 
10  compared  with  85  cents  for  the  week  ended  January  13  and  44  cents  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  February,  1933.    Territory  3/8  blood  (56s)  wool  re- 
mained unchanged  during  January,  and  for  the  week  ended  February  10  was  81.5 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  37  cents  a  pcund  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
February,  1933.     The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  was  24.©  cents 
a  pound  on  January  15,   compared  with  24.2  cents  on  December  15,   and  8.9  cents 
on  January  15,  1933. 

The  decline  in  domestic  wool  manufacturing  activity  in  December,  1933, 
was  much  greater  than  usually  occurs  at  that  season.     Consumption  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  only  79  percent 
of  the  December  average  for  the  years  1923-1929  compared  with  99  percent  in 
November  and  94  percent  in  December,  1932.     Consumption  for  the  entire  year 
1933  was  28  percent  greater  than  in  1932  and  was  the  largest  reported  since 
1929.     Current  trade  reports  indicate  that  the  usual  seasonal  expansion  in 
mill  activity  is  slow  in  developing  this  year.     A  few  mills  are  very  busy 
but  the  majority  are  being  held  up  by  the  lack  of  specifications  on  orders 
placed  in  the  last  few  months,  according  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston.    Consumption  is  reported  to  be  heavy  with  little  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery activity  in  the  English  wool  industry  according  to  latest  reports. 

The  increased  consumption  and  favorable  marketing  conditions  in  1933 
resulted  in  heavier  shipments  of  foreign  wool  t*  the  United  States  than  in 
the  last  few  years.     Imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  in  1933  were 
44,000,000  pounds,   the  largest  since  1930.     Imports  of  carpet  wool  were 
130, 000,0 00"" pounds,  the  largest  since  1929.     In  1932  only  lo, 000, 000  pounds 
of  combing  and  clothing  wool  and  41,000,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  were  im- 
ported. 

COTTON 

During  January  and  the  first  part  of  February  cotton  prices  made  an 
advance  of  about  2  cents  and  on  February  12  the  average  price  of  Middling 
7/8  inch  cotton  in  six  of  the  ten  designated  markets  was  about  12ff  cents  per 
pound,  the  highest  since  July,  1930.    The  yn&rked  advance  in  cotton  prices 
during  the  last  month  and  a  half  has  been  associated  with  a  number  of  factors 
including  increased  sales  of  cotton  textiles  and  increased  cotton  mill  ac- 
tivity, the  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  the  improvement   in  business  and 
business  sentiment,  and  the  favorable  consideration  being  given  the  Eankhead 
Mil  which  would  give  the  government  greater  control  over  domestic  production. 
Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  January  showed  a  marked  in- 
crease over  the  reduced  level  of  December  and  was  the  highest  for  the  month 
since  1929,  but  exports  of  domestic  cotton  were  below  a  year  earlier. 
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On  January  2,  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets 
averaged  10.25  cents  per  pound  and  by  January  31,  averaged  11.34  cents.  This 
advance  of  1  cent  during  January  was  followed  by  an  even  greater  advance 
during  the  first  part  of  February  for  on  February  12,  the  average  in  the 
designated  markets  was  12.56  cents.    This  was  the  highest  average  reached  in 
these  markets  since  the  latter  part  of  the  1929-30  season.    The  monthly  aver- 
age price  for  January  was  10.91  cents  compared  with  6.01  cents  a  year  earlier, 
and  9.37  cents  in  January  1931.    The  average  price  received  "by  producers 
around  January  15,  was  10.3  cents  which  was  about  one-half  to  1  cent  per 
pound  less  than  the  average  of  Middling  7/8  in  the  10  markets  about  that  date. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  January,  amounted  to 
508,000  running  tales  compared  with  348,000  bales  in  December,  470,000  bales 
in  January  1933,  and  435,000  bales  in  January  1932.    The  marked  increase  over 
December  was  expected  because  of  the  restriction  which  was  in  force  during 
December  and  the  marked  improvement  in  cloth  sales  which  occurred  in  January. 
In  a  report  made  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Code 
Authority  it  was  reported  that  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  January  sales  of 
cotton  goods  exceeded  production  by  60  percent  and  that  unfilled  orders  in 
late  January  were  equivalent  to  7  weeks  current  production,  which  was  better 
than  the  high  point  reached  in  1929.    The  January  consumption  brought  the 
total  consumption  for  the  6  months,  August  to  January,  to  2,924,000  bales 
compared  with  2,812,000  bales  during  the  first  half  of  1932-33,  and  con- 
tinued above  any  corresponding  period  since  the  1929-30  season.    With  foreign 
mill  activity  about  holding  its  own,  the  total  world  consumption  of  American 
cotton  v/as  probably  the  highest  for  the  month  for  several  seasons.     The  total 
world  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  probably 
was  also  larger  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  several  years. 

Domestic  cotton  exports  in  January  totaled  739,000  running  bales  which 
represented  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  compared  with  Decern^ 
ber  >ut  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1931.    This  was  the  third  consecu- 
tive month  in  which  exports  have  been  below  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
2  previous  years.    There  are  several  factors  which  probably  account  for  this 
which  include:     first  the  unusually  heavy  export  movement  which  took  place 
last  summer,  the  unusually  heavy  exports  during  these  3  months  in  each  of 
the  2  previous  seasons  (due  to  large  supplies  of  American  and  relatively 
short  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  particularly  Indian),  the  relatively  smaller 
supplies  of  American  this  season,  and  the  unusually  strong  holding  movement 
financed  largely  *y  the  Government.    Exports  of  Indian  cotton  have  increased 
relative  to  a  year  earlier  during  recent  weeks  due  to  the  resumption  of 
purchases  by  Japan. 

With  the  1933  crop  practically  all  ginned  and  the  time  for  planting 
the  new  crop  only  a  few  weeks  off,  considerable  attention  has  recently  been 
given  the  Bankhead  bill  which  is  designed  to  restrict  the  marketing  of  cotton 
during  the  1934-35  season  to  9,000,000  bales,  by  the  use  of  taxation.  In 
addition  to  the  attention  being  given  to  the  prospective  1934  domestic  crop 
considerable  attention  is  also  being  given  to  production  in  foreign  countries. 
This  Bureau  has  recently  estimated  the  1953-34  foreign  production  at  about 
12,300,000  bales  compared  with  10,600,000  bales  in  1932-35,  and  an  average 
during  the  5  years  ended  1930-31  of  11,500,000  bales. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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6/ Dow- Jones  index  is  based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATION,  MARCH  1934 


FARM  PRICES 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  at  ahout  the  same  level  as  a  month  ago 
following  the  sharp  advance  from  mid-January  to  mid- February.    Prices  of 
cotton  and  meat  animals  have  heen  fairly  steady  in  recent  weeks,  grain 
prices  have  declined  slightly,  and  butter,  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
o#ntinued  to  advance.    Butter  prices  are  at  the  highest  level  in  over  2 
years,  after  a  phenomenal  rise  since  mid- Dec ember.  Cheese  prices  have  also 
advanced  markedly.    Although  egg  prices  have  declined  seasonally  they  are 
well  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.    Cattle  prices  have  increased  despite 
very  heavy  slaughter  supplies.    Lamb  prices  have  "been  fairly  well  maintained 
at  a  relatively  high  level.    The  sharp  rise  in  hog  prices  in  early  February 
has  been  fairly  well  maintained  although  prices  weakened  somewhat  in  the 
second  week  in  March.    Prices  of  potatoes  and  tohacc©  are  steady  to  higher 
than  a  month  ago. 

The  index  of  farm  prices  in  mid- February  was  76,  the  same  as  last 
July,  compared  with  49  at  the  record  low  in  February  1933.  The  index  of 
prices  paid  "by  farmers  was  118  in  February  compared  with  107  in  July  and 
101  in  February  1933.  This  represents  a  rise  in  farm  prices  of  55  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  compared  with  a  rise  of  17  percent  in  prices  paid  "by 
farmers.  Consequently  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given  quantity  of  farm 
products  in  February  was  31  percent  ahove  a  year  earlier. 

Farmers*  cash  income  in  January  was  41  percent  higher  than  in  January 
1933.     The  cash  income  from  marketings  of  farm  products  in  January  of 
$424,000,000  was  4  percent  higher  than  in  December  and  23  percent  higher  than 
in  January  last  year.     In  addition,  farmers  received  $50,000,000  in  January 
in  the  form  of  rental  and  "benefit  payments  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  compared  with  $19,000,000  in  December. 

Wool  and  potato  prices  are  ahove  "parity"  (pre-war  purchasing  power) ♦ 
Prices  of  some  other  farm  products  as  a  percent  of  parity  on  February  15, 
1934  were  as  follows:     lamhs,  94;     apples,  85;     cotton,  80;    wheat,  69; 
beef,  cattle  and  corn,   60;     eggs,   59;     and  hogs,  45. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  early  March  was  £3  percent 
ahove  the  post-war  lew  point  of  a  year  earlier  and  7  percent  ahove  the  pre- 
war (1910-1914)  average.    Price  increases  for  the  year  ended  March  3  amounted 
to  19  percent  irr  no nagri cultural  product s (©the r  than  farm  and  food),  26 
percent  for  foods,  and  53  percent  for  farm  jSroduets.      Textile  products  also 


Wisconsin  Farm  Prices,  1841-1933,  He search  Bulletin  119,  of  State 
and  Federal  agencies  cooperating,  is  a  wolcame  addi  \r.  :"vo  the  group  of 
historical  series  of  farm  prices,  which  may  "be  ohtai^jd  upon  request. 
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have  increased  over  50  percent.    Prices  of  "chemicals  and  drugs",  and  "metals 
and  metal  products"  have  advanced  the  least.    These  two  groups,  .farm  products 
and  miscellaneous  products  are  still  below  their  pre-war  level,  whereas 
building  materials  and  house  furnishing  goods  are  over  50  percent  above  their 
pre-war  average.    Domestic  prices  of  a  few  products  such  as  brick,  aluminum 
and  nickel  have  been  steady  since  January  1933. 

A  simple  average  of  wholesale  prices  of  10  important  export  commodities 
has  risen  about  50  percent  since  April  1-15,  1933  compared  with  a  rise  of  about 
70  percent  in  10  important  imports  and  a  68  percent  rise  in  the  dollar  price  of 
gold  in  London.     (See  chart  at  end  of  report).     Of  these  20  export  and  import 
commodities,  prices  have  risen  approximately  twice  as  much  for  nonfoods  as  for' 
food  products.    Prices  of  nonfood  imports  have  risen  about  three  times  as  much 
as  food  imports,  whereas  nonfood  exports  have  risen  only  a  little  more  than 
food  exports. 

Price  changes  for  the  20  exports  and  imports  from  April  1953  to  February 
1934,  show  a  wide  dispersion.    Rubber  has  increased  the  most  with  a  rise  of 
about  200  percent.    Wool  and  tin  are  second  and  third  in  point  of  increase 
with  a  rise  of  a  little  over  100  percent.    Sugar  shows  the  smallest  increase, 
only  11  percent. 

terms  of  v 
The  index  of  wholesale  prices  in/ the  currencies  of  eight  foreign 
countries  which  normally  take  about  75  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  was 
69  percent  of  the  1926  average  for  January  compared  with  the  low  of  66  in 
April  1933.     If  adjustment  is  ina&e  to  the  lower  dollar  exchange  rate  the 
index  is  84  for  January  instead  of  69.' 

Wholesale  prices  in  Canada  and  England  have  advanced  to  the  highest 
level  in  over  2  years.    Prices  in  Germany  were  steady  in  January  whereas 
prices  in  France  declined  a  little,  as  did  prices  in  Italy  in  February. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  production  during  February  and  the  first  half  of  March 
continued  the  upward  trend  which  has  been  in  progress  since  mid-November. 
Production  in  practically  all  lines  of  industry  made  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  gains,  with  the  greatest  increases  in  activity  occurring  in  the 
automobile,  iron  and  steel,  and  textile  industries.     The  unusually  cold 
February  in  the  Eastern  States  was  accompanied  by  marked  increases  in  coal 
and  electric  power  consumption  and  greatly  curtailed  construction  and  many 
other  types  of  outdoor  activity.    Payments  to  C.  W.  A.  workers  were  smaller 
in  February  than  in  January  but  indications  are  that  both  employment  and 
payrolls  in  industry  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase.  Retail 
sales  in  February  were  at  about  the . same  levels  as  in  January  and  were 
sharply  higher  than  a  year  ago.     The  large  flow  of  gold  to  this  country  in 
recent  Y/eeks  has  further  increased  the  record  excess  reserves  of  banks  and 
has  been  accompanied  by  lower  interest  rates  on  short  time  loans. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  indus- 
trial production  for  December  has  been  revised  upward  to  75  and  the  pre-' 
liminary  index  for  January  is  78,  making  a  total  advance  of  5  points  sine© 

November  1933.  .  The  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction from  December  to  January  was  fairly  general  in  all  lints  of  activity. 
The  index  of  construction  contracts  declined  from  58  in  December  to  51  in 
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January  and  department  store  sales  remained  unchanged  at  69  percent  of  the 
1923-1925  average.     Fa.Ctory  employment  was  unchanged  from  December  to 
January  after  seasonal  adjustment  while  the  index  of  freight  car  loadings 
increased  from  62  in  December  to  64  in  January. 

Weekly  statistics  on  automobiles  and  iron  and  steel  through  the 
first  week  of  March  indicate  that  improvement  in  these  industries  has 
continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the  past  month.    Carl?adings ,  electric 
power  production  and  co tten  forwar dings  have  also  made  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  according  to  the  New  York  Times  weekly  index  of  business 
activity.    Building  and  construction  were  sharply  curtailed  in  February  by 
cold  weather,  the  weekly  total  nf  contracts  awarded  for  the  third  week  in 
the  month  reaching  the  lowest  point  since  last  July.     Sa^es  of  chain  stores 
and  mail  order  houses  during  February  continued  to  show  marked  increases  ■ 
•ver  a  year  earlier  and  were  at  about  the  same  levels  as  in  February  after 
allowing  for  seasonal  changes.     The  preliminary  index  of  department  store 
sales  in. February  was  70  compared  with  69  in  January. 

The  movement  of  over  $500,000,000  of  gold  into  the  United  States  in 
the  past  6  weeks  has  greatly  increased  the  excess  reserves  of  the  member 
banks,  which  has  now  reached  the  record  levels  of  approximately  $1,300,000,000. 
Loans  of  member  banks  decreased  slightly  during  February  but  the  rate  of 
turnover  of  bank  deposits  has  increased  with  the  upturn  in  business. 

The  trend  of  industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries  thus  far  in 
1934  has  been  mixed  with  some  decline  in  activity  occurring  in  those  countries 
having  political  disturbances  and  depending  largely  upon  export  trade?and 
further  improvement  occurring  in  the  larger  industrial  countries.     In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Economist  Monthly  Index  of  Business  Activity  advanced 
4.5  percent  between  December  and  January,  the  increase  in  activity  being 
rather  general  in  all  lines  of  industry.     Industrial  activity  in  January  was 
the  highest  for  any  month  since  April  1930  and  only  slightly  below  the  peak 
recorded  in  HQv  ember  1929.     Some  improvement  in  retail  trade  and  in  foreign 
trade  was  noted  in  January.     Further  improvement  in  industrial  activity  in 
Great  Britain  depends  largely  upon  a  revival  of  international  exchange  of 
commodities.     In  France  and  Austria  political  disturbances  have  resulted  in 
some  decline  in  business  activity.     Industrial  activity  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  which  depend  largely  upon  international  trade,  continues  at  unusually 
low  levels.     ITC  improvement  has  been  noted  in  Italy,   Switzerland,  or  Poland 
in  recent  weeks  but  in  Germany  economic  activity  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  and  unemployment  has  decreased.     In  Japan  business  activity 
continues  at  record  levels  and  the  value  of  exports  in  January  was  sub- 
stantially higher  than  a  year  ago  whereas  imports  were  substantially  lower 
thus  reducing  the  excess  of  imports  iver  exports.     Industrial  activity  in 
Canada  has  also  continued  to  improve  and  in  January  industrial  production 
was  the  highest  since  March  1932. 

77HE1T 

The  surolus  of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carry-over  in  the  princi- 
pal exporting  countries  continues  to  be  well  below  that  of  last  year. However r 
import  takings  are  restricted  because  of  last  year1  s  unusually  large  crop  in 
European  importing  countries  and  because  of  the  high  tariffs  and  other  barriers 
against  the  importation  of  wheat  by  many  countries.  These  circumstances  are 
combining  to  keen  trices  low  in  the  unprotected  and  unsubsidized  wheat  markets 
of  the  world.  At  Liverpool,  prices  converted  to  terms  of  gold  cents  of  the 


old  par  value  have  been  at  about  40  cents  per  bushel  for  nearly,  5  months  and 
when  converted  -it  current  rates  of  exchange  they  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of 
65  cents  per  bushel.    Meanwhile  wheat  at  Chicago  is  selling  for  around  85  to 
90  cents  per  bushel. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  as  of  February  15,  was 
72.0  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  69.4  cents  a  month  earlier,  and  32.3 
cents  in  February  1933.    Market  price  changes  since  aid-February  indicate 
that  the  March  15  price  is  likely  to  average  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
February  15.     The  weighted  average  price  of  all  classes  and  grades  of  wheat 
at  six  markets  which  was  91.8  cents  for  the  week  ended  February  17  declined 
to  85.5  cents  for  the  week  ended  March  3,  and  86.1  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
week  ended  March  10.    At  Kansas  City  Ho.  2  Hard  Winter  declined  from  85.4 
cents  for  the  week  ended  February  17  to  81.9  cents  for  the  week  ended  March 
3,  and  81.7  cents  for  the  week  of  March  10.     There  have  been  no  striking 
changes  in  the  relationship  between  prices  of  the  various  representative 
wheats  in  United  States  markets.    No.  2  Amber  Durum,  however ,  continues  to 
be  higher  in  price  than  the  others.    At  Minneapolis,  for  the  week  ended 
March  10,  No.  2  Amber  Durum  averaged  105.0  cents  per  bushel  compared  with 
88.6  for  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring. 

Prospects  for  wheat  prices  during  the  next  few  months  can  probably 
best  be  appraised  by  considering  separately  the  prospect  for  world  market 
prices  and  for  the  relationship  between  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
world  markets.    World  market  prices  continue  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
very  abundant  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  exporting  countries  and  a  restricted 
demand  in  the  importing  countries.    Present  estimates  point  to  a  surplus  of 
wheat  available  for  export  or  carry-over  in  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries,  together  with  quantities  afloat  and  United  Kingdom  port  stocks 
of  about  821,000,000  bushels  as  of  March  1  compared .with  984,000,000  a  year 
earlier.     It  is  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  supplies  in  the  Danube  Basin 
and  in  Russia  which  might  be  exported  _re  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
though  it  is  not  expected  that  these  countries  will  export  much  wheat  during 
the  remainder  of  the  current  crop  year.    Although  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  M«reh  to  June  takings  by  importing  countries  will  be  quite  as  large 
as  those  of  last  year,  the  carry-over  in  the  exporting  countries  as  of  July  1 
will  probably  be  considerably  smaller  than  it  was  on  the  corresponding  date 
of  "i 

The  course  of  world  wheat  prices  during  the  next  few  months  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  results  which  are  obtained  in  the 
way  of  acreage  reduction  and  export  control,  and  upon. the  prospective 
yields  of  wheat  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  for  1934.  Weather 
and  crop  conditions  to  date  suggest  that  the  total  production  of  wheat  in 
Europe  will  not  be  as  large  as  it  was  last  year,  though  it  is  too  early  to 
draw  definite  conclusions.    While  present  indications  point  to  another  year 
of  l^rge  abandonment  and  relatively  low  yields  of  winter  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  considerably  above  that  of  last  year.  With 
average  yields,  the  spring  wheat  crops  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada 
would  be  much  larger  then  they  were  in  1933.     Thus  in  the  Northern  Hamisphere 
the  1934  crop  might  prove  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  1933  in  the  importing 
countries,  but  larger  in  the  exporting  countries.    This  would  not  result  in 
any  very  material  improvement  in  world  prices  during  the  next  few  months  unless 
it  should  be  as  a  result  of  more  tangible  evidence  of  effective  acreage 
reduction  in  wheat  producing  countries,   of  export  controls,  and  measures  to 
increase  consumption    than  we  have  had  thus  far. 
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We  may  next  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  prospective  relationship 
"between  prices  in  the  United  States  and  in  world  markets.     In  years  past  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  has  ordinarily  been  in  the  vicinity  of  10  to  20 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  at  Liverpool.     When  Chicago  prices  are  low  re- 
lative to  Liverpool,   there  is  a  heavy  movement  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  into  export  markets*     This  tends  to  result  in  there  being  a  lower 
limit  to  the  spread  between  Chicago  and  Liverpool  "prices,  and  during  most 
years  in  the  past  the  spread  has  frequently  about  reached  that  limit.  There 
is  similarly  an  upper. limit  to  the  spread,   the  point  at  which  prices  in  the 
United  States  rise  so  high  that  wheat  will  be  imported  in  large  amounts  over 
our  tariff  wall.    With  freight  rates  now  prevailing,  it  appears  that  Chicago 
prices  cannot  well  decline  to  more  than  about  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel  under 
Liverpool,  whereas  the  upper  limit  is  such  that  Chicago  prices  cannot  rise 
much  more  than  25  cents  per  bushel  above  Liverpool. 

Since  July  tie  spread  between  Chicago  and  Liverpool,  has  averaged  about 
20  cents  per  bushel  which  is  but  little  lower  than  the  upper  limit.     This  is 
the  result  partly  of  the  short  crop  of  wheat  harvested  in  the  United  States 
during  1933;  partly  of  the  program  of  aiding  exports  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west; partly  of  the  acreage  reduction  campaign;  and  partly  of  various  other 
factors  which  nave  contributed  to  a  speculative  support  of  the  market.  From 
a  long-time  standpoint,  however,  prices  at  Chicago  can  be  maintained  far  above 
an  export  basis  only  if  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  is  reduced 
sufficiently  to  leave  us  with  no  material  export  surplus  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  if  the  United  States  extends  its  policy  of  export  aid  to  regions 
east  of  the  Rockies,    An  acreage  reduction  of  15  percent  is  not  sufficient  to 
place  wheat  production  east  of  the  Rockies  on  a  domestic  basis  except  in 
years  ehen  yields  are  below  average*    With  the  large  surplus  for  carry-over 
which  still  exists  in  the  United  States  and  a  crop  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements ,  prices  at  Chicago  might  occasionally  decline  to  an 
export  basis  if  export  aid  were  not  extended  to  wheat  grown  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Rather  comprehensive  data  on  stocks  indicate  that  there  was  a  surplus 
of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carry-over  in  the  United  States  as  of  January 
1  amounting  to  about  285,000,000  bushels.     This  consequently  suggests  a  carry- 
over into  the  new  crop  year  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  275,000,000  bushels. 
Murray  forecast  the  winter  wheat  crop  at  475,000,000  to  480,000,000  bushels 
based  on  his  March  1  condition  figures  of  75.5  percent.     If  spring  wheat 
yields  should  be  average,  and  if  there  should  be  no  acreage  reduction  beyond 
that  already  contracted  for,   the  spring  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  this 
year  would  amount  to  about  230,000,000  bushels.    Hence,  using  Murray's  figure 
for  winter  wheat  production  and  the  above  figure  for  spring,  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  about  710,000,000  bushels.     This  may  be  compared  with  an  allowance 
for  domestic  utilization  of  625,000,000  bushels,  which  includes  500,000,000 
bushels  for  food,  75,000,000  for  seed,  and  50,000,000  as  feed.     The  above 
calculation  takes  no  account  of  the  effects  of  any  supplementary  acreage 
reduction  campaign.     Since  some  steps  toward  supplement ary  reduction  have 
been  taken  and  others  may  be  taken  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  somewhat 
smaller  production  than  that  indicated  above  would  be  obtained  if  spring  wheat 
yields  should  be  about  average. 
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CORN 

Corn  prices  have  changed  but  little  during  the  past  month,  after  a 
slight  decline  from  mid-January  to  mid-February.    Commercial  stocks  continue 
at  the  highest  level  on  record  for  this  time  of  year  despite  only  moderate 
receipts  at  primary  markets. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  corn  in  mid-February  was  45.6 
cents  per  bushel  compared  with  43.9  cents  a  month  earlier.     Changes  in 
market  prices  since  mid-February  indicate  that  the  farm  price  in  the  Corn  Belt 
as  of  March  15  will  differ  but  little  from  the  February  15  price.    At  Chicago, 
No.  3  Yellow  declined  from  a  high  point  of  50.3  cents  for  the  week  ended 
January  20  to  47.8  cents  for  the  week  ended  February  24.    Since  the  latter  date 
there  was  some  recovery,  and  for  the  week  ended  March  10,  No.  3  Yellow  averaged 
49.2  cents  per  bushel. 

Primary  market  receipts  for  the  4  months  November  to  February  inclusive, 
have  amounted  to  68,341,000  bushels  compared  with  50,081,000  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  an  average  of  87,715,000  bushels  in  the  first 
4  months  of  the  past  5  seasons.     During  February  receipts  amounted  to  only 
14,427,000  bushels  compared  with  15,074,000  in  January,  13,107,000  in  February 
1933,  and  the  5-year  average  of  22,148,000  bushels  for  February. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  commercial  stocks  during  the 
past  2  months.    Their  high  point  thus  far  this  season  was  reached  at  the  close 
of  December  when  they  amounted  to  70,540,000  bushels.     The  next  highest  point 
was  reached  on  February  24  at  70,122,000.    As  of  March  10  they  amounted  to 
67,919,000  bushels.     This  compares  with  an  average  of  29,554,000  bushels  for 
the  second  week  of  March  of  the  past  5  years.    The  highest  previous  figure 
for  commercial  stocks  of  corn  for  the  second  week  of  March  was  in  1927  when 
they  totaled  49,789,000  bushels.     Commercial  stocks  were  not  compiled  prior 
to  1927,  but  they  are  fairly  closely  comparable  to  figures  of  the  visible 
supply  ^s  reported  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.    The  highest  previous  level 
reached  by  visible  supplies  of  corn  as  of  the  first  week  of  March  was  only 
45,103,000  bushels.     It  is,  nevertheless,  significant  that  corn,  stocks  have 
increased  but  little  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  season.     On  October 
28  they  amounted  to  61,355,000  bushels.     Ordinarily  in  the  second  week  of 
WUrch  corn  stocks  are  very  materially  higher  than  they  are  at  the  beginning 
of  November. 

The  average  increase  for  the  past  5  years  is  approximately  20,000,000 
bushels.    The  corn  loans  which  have  been  made  will  probably  serve  to  pi  *vent 
any  material  distress  selling  of  corn  between  now  and  August  when  the  c^ 
loans  are  due.     Consequently,  no  great  weakening  of  the  market  seems  lik*  vy 
unless  as  the  result  of  a  favorable  new  crop  outlook.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  of  considerable  amounts  of  corn  being  turned  to  the  govern 
ment  for  disposal  at  the  expiration  of  the  loans  may  tend  to  prevent  any 
material  advance.    Farmers  are,  of  course,  free  to  sell  their  corn  prior  to 
August,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  they  can  obtain  prices  equal 
to  or  higher  than  the  loan  value. 

V/et  process  grindings  of  corn  during  February  amounted  to  4,526,000 
bushels.    This  is  the  lowest  figure  for  February  since  1921.  utilization 
of  corn  for  alcoholic  beverages  is  no  doubt  much  higher  than  in  recent  years, 
but  in  the  absence  of  definite  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  appraise  the 
extent  to  v/hich  the  decline  of  wet  process  grindings  is  offset  by,  or  more 
than  offset  by  increased  utilization  for  other  purposes. 
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POTATOES 

Potato  prices  in  central  markets  followed  a  mixed  trend  during  February; 
advancing  about  63  cents  per  100  pounds  or  30  percent  in  the  East,   out  declined 
CI  cents  or  10  percent  in  the  Middle  Wast.  Both  eastern  and  western  market  prices 
eaced  off  during  the  first  week  of  March.     The  car-lot  mcvement  of  old  stock 
has  continued  heavy  during  February,  although  it  was  somewhat  lighter  than 
during  February  a  year  ago.    Although  increased  plantings  have  "been  made  in  the. 
southern  early  states  recent  frosts  caused  same  damage  t©  the  growing  plants 
which  may  reduce  yields  slightly* 

Potats  prices  at  Hew  York  r^se  steadily  through  F  bruary  to  a  new 
season  high  of  $2*71  per  100  pounds  hut  eased  off  to  $2.55  during  the  first 
week  of  March,     This  new  peak  in  prices  is  71  cents  above  the  January  low, and 
$1.06  above  the  November  or  season's  lew  point.    A  year  ago  the  quotations 
averaged  $1,13  per  100  pounds.    At  Chicago  potato  prices  declined  21  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  t  he  season's  high  of  $2.13  reached  the  last  week  of  January 
to  the  last  week  of  February  and  then  declined  further  to  $1*82  during  the  first 
week  of  March.     A  year  ago  they  averaged  98  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Eastern  shipping  point  prices  followed  much  the  same  trend  as  New  York 
prices.  At  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  Green  Mountains  advanced  steadily  throughout 
February  to  $2.0*0  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.cash  track  and  then  declined  slightly 
during  the  first  week  of  March.     This  new  high  print  is  exactly  double  the 
season1 s  low  reached  last  November.     Round  whites  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
advanced  about  35  ^eni^per  100  pounds  during  February  to  $1.9  6  and  then 
declined  to  $1.7^  ine  first  week  of  March.     Shipping  point  prices  in  the  Middle 
West  and  western  States  followed  the  lead  of  the  Chicago  market.  At  Waupaca, 
Wisconsin,  round  white  prices  declined  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds  during 
February  and  then  another  10  to  15  cents  during  the  first  week  of  March,  when 
they  averaged  about  $1.12  per  100  pounds.      At  Idaho  Falls,  russets  declined 
from  $1.38  per  100  pounds  to  $1.20  during  February  and  held  fairly  steady 
during  the  first  week  of  March. 

The  United  States  farm  price  averaged  87.7  cents  per  bushel  on  February 
15,  compared  with  77.2  cents  a  month  earlier,  37.0  cents  a  year  earlier  and 
66.3  cents  the  1910-1914  February  average.     Fa^m  prices  are  now  7  percent  above 
their  "parity  price"  ©f  82  cents  per  bushel.     Shipping  point  prices  of  Florida 
bliss  triumphs  declined  from  $3.10  per  100  pounds  t®  $2.30  during  February. 
Prices  strengthened  slightly  during  the  first  week  of  March. 

The  carlo t  movement  of  old  stcck  potatoes  continues  heavy.  Shipments 
kavc  averaged  from  4,10©  to  4,900  cars  p-~r  week  during  February.  To  March  3 
this  year  the  movement  of  late  potatoes  exceeded  114,000  cars  compared  with 
SP,000  cars  last  year  to  March  4.     Even  the  movement  of  new  potatoes  from 
Florida  is  heavier  than  a  year  ago.    Around  550  cars  had  been  moved  to 
March  3  compared  with  only  241  a  year  ago. 

TOBACCO 

Prices  of  nearly  all  types  of  tobacco  averaged  higher  in  February 
than  in  January  and  much  higher  than  in  February  1933.     A  marked  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  manufacture  recurred  in  January. 
Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  declined  in  January  to  about  30  percent  of  the 
5-year  average. 
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Prices  of  Burley  (type  31)  in  Kentucky  average  11.1  cents  per  pound 
in  February  compared  with  10.5  cents  in  January  and  3.2  cents  in  February, 
193?,  according  to  the  State  report  of  warehouse  sales.    Prices  on  a  grade 
basis  have  continued  to  advance  during  the  past  several  weeks.  According 
to  reports  cf  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  grading  service  they 
were  higher  in  the  week  of  March  10  than  in  any  other  week  since  tiie  mar- 
kets opened  in  January.    According  to  the  Kentucky  report,  prices  of  One 
Sucker  tobacco  (type  35)   in  February  averaged  8.4  cents  per  pound  compared' 
with  the  January  average  of  6.7  cents  and  the  February,  1933  average  of 
4.4  cents.    Green  River  (type  36)  average:!  9.3  cents  compared  with  a  January 
average  of  7.7  cents  and  a  February,   1933  average  of  3.5  cents.    Prices  of 
the  flue-cured  types  which  averaged,  respectively,  8.1  cents  for  Clarksville- 
Hopkinsville  (type  22),   5.7  cents  for  Paducah  (type  23),  and  5.9  cents  for 
Henderson  (type  24) ,  were  each  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  January  and 
from  60  to  110  percent  above  February  a  year  ago.    Prices  for  Virginia  fire- 
cured  tobacco  (type  21)  also  increased  during  February,  according  to  State 
reports,  averaging  7.0  cents  per  prund  compared  with  6.9  cents  in  January 
anc"  7.6  cents  in  February  a  year  ago.    Flue-cured  prices  for  the  season, 
as  shown  "by  State  reports,   indicated  an  average  price  of  about  15.2  cents 
per  pound,   compared  with  an  official  estimate  of  11.6  cents  for  the  1952 
crop,  and  -.4  cents  for  the  1931  crop. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  manufacture  of  tobacco  products,  as 
indicated  by  reports  «f  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  was  about  20 
percent  larger  in  January,  1934  than  in  January,  1933  and  about  40  percent 
larger  than  in  December,  1953.     All  classes  of  tobacc©  products  shared  in 
this  increase.    The  number  of  tax  stamps  issued  for  use  on  cigars  was  16.5 
percent  greater  in  January  than  a  year  earlier;  the  number  issued  for  ciga- 
rettes was  33,2  percent;  the  number  for  manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and 
and  chewing  combined)  was  11.6  percent  greater  and  the  number  for  snuff 
6.6  percent  greater. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  for  the  United  States  during  January  totaled 
only  25,800,000  pounds.    This  was  more  than  50  percent  below  the  quantity 
exported  during  December,  1933  and  nearly  30  percent  below  the  5-year  aver- 
age for  January.    The  greatest  decline  occurred  in  the  case  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  owing  largely  to  the  reduced  takings  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
principal  importer  of  flue-cured  tobacco.    Flue-cured  exports  usually  consti- 
tute more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  United  States  tobacco  exports  during 
this  period.    Experts  of  all  other  types  of  tobacco  except  Burley  also  showed 
declines  during  January. 

HOGS 

Hog  prices,  after  advancing  sharply  in  early  February  were  fairly 
well  maintained  through  early  March  followed  by  seme  decline  in  the  second 
week  of  March.    The  marked  rise  in  the  first  8  days  of  February  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  marked  reduction  in  'slaughter  supplies  and  increased  buying 
of  market  offerings  for  government  account.     The  rise  carried  the  weekly  aver- 
age at  Chicago  from  $3.40,  the  fourth  week  in  January,  to  $4.50  by  mid-February 
The  advance  at  first  was  somewhat  uneven  as  between  markets  and  different 
weight  groups,  as  it  was  more  pronounced  at  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  than 
elsewhere,  and  much  greater  on  hsgs  weighing  under  240  pounds  than  on  those  of 
heavier  weights.    This  out-of-line  relationship  was  corrected  later  through 
advances  in  those  prices  wnio?D  had  lagged  earlier  and  slight  reductions  in  the 
prices  of  the  lighter  weights. 


The  Federal  hog  processing  tax  was  increased  on  March  i  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25  per  100  pounds  live  weight.    Prices  during  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  increase  in  the  tax  were  fairly  well  maintained  as  a  reso.lt  of  a 
sharp  curt ailment  in  market  offerings  and  a  temporary  resumption  in  the  buy- 
ing of  hogs  for  government  account. 

The  seasonal  rise  in  hog  prices  this  winter  from  the  low  point  of  $3.18 
in  the  weekly  average  at  Chicago  in  late  December  to  the  high  point  reached 
thus  far  in  March  of  $4.56  represents  an  advance  of  about  43  percent  from  the 
low  point.     If  the  increase  of  $1*25  in  the  hog  processing  tax  during  this 
period  is  included,   the  cost  of  hogs  to  packers  rose  from  $4.18  to  $6.81. 
This  cost,  therefore,  increased  $2.63  or  63  percent.  The  average  rise  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  in  the  previous  33  years  amounts  to  $2.17, 
or  about  29  percent  from  the  winter  low.     The  largest  percentage  rise  on  record 
is  70.  The  percentage  rise  this  winter  is  about  equal  to  that  which  occurred 
in  1922  following  the  depression  of  1921,   and  also  is  about  equal  to  that  in 
the  late  winter  of  1925,  following  the  very  short  corn  crop  of  1924.  In  1922, 
the  late  winter  rise  ended  early  in  March  and  in  1925  it  terminated  in  the 
third  week  in  March. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  hogs  in  Febraary,  totaling  3,433,000 
head,  was  about  6  percent  smaller  than  that  of  February  last  year  and  was  the 
smallest  slaughter  for  the  month  since  1927.     The  reduction  in  slaughter  from 
that  of  January  amounting  to  1,957,000  head,  was  the  second  largest  decrease 
for  this  period  on  record.     Total  inspected  slaughter  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  current  marketing  year  which  began  with  last  October  exceeded 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  by  about  600,000  head, 
or  3  percent.    Because  of  lighter  average  weights  at  which  hogs  were  marketed 
the  total  output  of  hog  products  was  probably  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
earlier  period. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  continues  unfavorable  to  hog  producers  al- 
though it  improved  somewhat  in  February,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
hog  prices.     The  ratio  in  the  North  Central  States  as  of  February  15  averaged 
9.9  compared  with  7.6  on  January  15  and  19.1  in  Fehruary  last  year. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  marked  reduction  in  slaughter  supplies  in 
early  February,  prices  of  fresh  pork  rose  sharply  during  that  period  and  then 
lost  part  of  this  advance  later  in  the  month.  Prices  of  light  loins  in  Few 
York  advanced  about  6  cents  per  pound  but  later  lost  about  half  of  this  gain. 

Prices  of  cured  pork  and  lard  made  a  moderate  seasonal  advance  in 
February  and  the  composite  average  wholesale  price  of  the  principal  hog 
products  at  i:ew  York  during  the  month  was  12  percent  higher  than  that  in 
January  and  51  percent  higher  than  that  of  February  1933, 

Because  of  the  large  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  during  the  month  the 
seasonal  increases  in  storage  stocks  of  pork  end  lard  were  much  smaller  than 
average.     Pork  stocks  on  March  1,  amounting  to  736,000,000  pounds,  were  about 
6,000,000  pounds  larger  than  those  of  February  1,  and  8  percent  smaller 
than  the  5-year  average  for  that  date  but  wore  21  percent  larger  than  those  of 
a  year  earlier.    Lard  stocks  totaled  173,000,000  pounds,  or  9,000,000  pounds 
more  thou  a  month  earlier.     This  total  was  205  percent  more  than  that  of 
March  1,  1933  and  73  percent  greater  than  the  5-year  March  1  average. 
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Pork  ex-orts  in  January  wore  somewhat  larger  than  in  January  last  year 
as.  a  result  of  a  larger  movement  of  fresh  and  frozen  pork.     Exports  of  this 
class  of  pork  have  "been  increasing  in  recent  months.    Exports  of  cured  pork 
and  lard  in  January  were  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Last  year, 
however,   exports  of  lard  in  that  month  were  unusually  large  as  a  result  of  an 
increased  movement  into  Germany  in  anticipation  of  higher  German  inrocrt  duties 
on  lard  "becoming  effective. 

The  unusually  large  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  during  February  from 
that  in  January  was  to  some  extent  a  reflection  of  the  slaughter  of  6,000,000 
pigs  last  August  and  September  in  connection  with  the  hog  production  control 
program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Much  &f  that  slaughter 
prcbably  represented  pigs  farrcwed  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  and 
which  normally  would  have  "been  marketed  from  early  February  te  mid- April  of 
this  year.    Because  of  their  removal  from  the  market  supply,  a  further  decrease 
in  hog  slaughter  during  the'  next  few  weeks  frem  that  of  last  year  would  seem 
probable.     The  very  unfavorable  relationship  between  hog  prices  and  corn  prices 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  6  months,  however,  may  tend  to  cause  hog 
producers  to  market  their  fall  pig  crop  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  consequent- 
ly the  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  may  he  more  marked  next  summer  than  curing  the 
next  6  weeks. 

CATTLE 

Cattle  prices  continued  to  advance  during  February  despite  the  largest 
slaughter  of  cattle  for  the  month  in  16  years,  and  the  largest  February  slaughter 
of  calves  on  record.     Improving  consumer  demand  for  "beef  is  mailing  it  possible 
to  move  largely  increased  supplies  of  all  cattle  at  advancing  prices.  Although 
slaughter  supplies  of  all  cattle  are  expected  to  continue  large,   the  proportion 
of  well-finished  cattle  is  expected  to  decrease  during  the  next  few  months 
whereas  it  usually  increases.  Hence,  a  further  contra- seasonal  advance  in  prices 
for  such  cattle  is  not  unlikely.  Further  expansion  in  consumer  demand  for  beef, 
which  will  follow  if  business  conditions  continue  to  improve, may  result  in  a 
material  improvement  in  the  cattle  situation  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Host  kinds  and  grades  of  cattle  continued  to  advance  during  February 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  higher  than  at  any  time  since  last  September. 
Comparing  the  last  week  in  February  with  the  week  ended  November  13,  which 
marked  the  recent  low  point  in  beef  steer  prices,  different  grades  of  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  showed  price  advances  ranging  from-  $.94  to  $1.17  per  hundred. 
Other  kinds  of  slaughter  cattle  advanced  somewhat  from  the  middle  of  November* 
the  improvement  being  more  marked  with  low  grade  cows  and  heifers,  which  were 
helped  by  the  purchases  on  government  relief  account,  than  with  the  better 
grades  of  butcher  cattle. 

Prices  of  stacker  and  feeder  cattle  alsD  advanced  in  price, reflecting 
the  improvement  in  beef  steer  prices,  especially  common  steer  prices,  the 
advance  from  II0vember  to  February  amounting  to  over  $1.00  per  hundered  at 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  for  the  month  of  February  was  $5.49,  compared  with  $5 «35  in  January 
and  $4.31  in  ."February  1S33.  The  average  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  on  February 
15  was  $3*67,  compared  with  $3.33  in  January  and  $3.31  in  February  1933. 

Slaughter  yf  cattle  in  February  was  very  large,  much  larger  than 
receipts  at  leading  markets  would  indicate.  Inspected  slaughter  of  733,000 
head  was  the  largest  for  the  month  in  16  years  and  the  second  largest  for  the 
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month  on  record,  being  £9  percent  larger  than  in  February  1-933  and  the  5-year 
February  average.  Calf  slaughter  in  February  of  437,000  head  was  also  very 
large,  being  38  percent  above  February  1933  and  5^,000  head  larger  than  for 
any  other  February  on  record.  The  slaughter  supply  continued  to  include  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  long-fed  cattle.  The  number  cf  choice  steers 
at  Chicago  was  over  twice  as  large  as  in  any  other  February  in  the  13  years 
for  which  records  are  available  and  the  number  of  good  steers  v/as  the  second 
largest  for  the  month. 

Consumer  demand  for  beef  has  been  increasing  steadily  during  the  past 
few  months  and  is  markedly  above  a  year  ago.    This  improving  demand  is  making 
it  possible  to  move  into  consumption,  not  only  largely  increased  supplies  cf 
beef,  but  to  meve  these  at  advancing  prices.    During  the  first  2  months  of 
1934  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  was  over  600,000  head  larger  than  for  the 
same  months  in  1933,  an  increase  of  nearly  one-third.    Prices  cf  bcth  cattle 
and  calves  were  higher  for  the  2  months  this  year  than  last. 

The  slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  is  expected  tc  continue  large 
during  the  balance  of  1934,  "but  hardly  at  the  same  relative  increase  ever 
1933  as  prevailed  in  January  and  February.    During  the  next  few  months  the 
proportion  of  fed  cattle  in  the  supply  is  expected  to  become  less  and  after 
March,  the  number  and  proportion  of  choice  cattle  will  be  considerably  reduced. 
Although  the  usual  seasonal  trend  in  prices  of  better  grade  steers  is  down- 
Ward  from  January  to  June,  a  reversal  of  this  trend  this  year  is  to  be  expect- 
ed since  the  number  of  such  steers  will  tend  to  decline,  whereas  it  usually 
increases,  and  a  further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  beef  is  fairly 
certain. 

BUTTER 

Production  of  butter  is  low;  a  phenomenal  rise  in  prices  has  occurred 
since  mid-December,  and  prices  are  the  highest  in  more  than  2  ye^rs,  Even 
with  the  rise  in  batter  prices  the  farm  prices  of  butterfat  in  relation  to 
feed  grains  is  relatively  low.    Because  of  this  price  relationship  and  short 
feed  supplies,  butter  production  will  probably  continue  relatively  light  for 
the  rest  of  the  feeding  seasons.    The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  January  1 
Was  3.1  percent  larger  than  the  large  number  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of 
heifer  and  heifer  calves  was  also  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  number  of 
milk  cows  on  farms  will  be  large  throughout  the  coming  year. 

Estimated  creamery  butter  production  in  January  was  112,400,000  pounds 
or  12.9  pertent  less  than  the  high  production  a  year  earlier,  and  the  lowest 
for  January  since  1930.  January  production  was  only  0.6  percent  larger  than 
December  compared  with  an  increase  of  4.6  percent  from  December  to  January  a 
year  ago  and  the  usual  seasonal  increase  of  about  10.5  percent.  In  the  West 
North  Central  States  the  area  of  heaviest  production,  January  production  was 
11.6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  while  in  the  South  Central  States  the 
decrease  from  1933  was  27  percent.  Weekly  reports  indicate  that  production 
has  continued  relatively  low  during  February. 

Tne  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  in  February  averaged  25.4 
conts  or  5.5  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  and  the  highest  for  any 
month  since  December  1931.    Ordinarily  there  is  little  seasonal  change  in 
prices  from  January  to  February.    The  farm  price  of  butterfat  on  February 
15  was  21.6  cents  or  5.5  cents  hi^ier  th=ui  in  mid-January,  and  nearly  6 
cents  higher  than  in  February  1933.     Farm  prices  of  feed  grains  were 
only  slightly  higher  in  mid-February  than  a  month  earlier.    Even  with  this 
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change  "butt erf at  prices  are  relatively  low  compared  with  feed  grains. 
This  price  relationship  has  been  an  important  factor  in  tending  to  curtail 
production,  end  will  probably  result  in  relatively  light  production  from 
now  until  the  pasture  season. 

During  1933  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  increased  by  785,000 
head  or  3.1  percent.     The  largest  increases  in  numbers  occurred  in  the 
North  Central  States,  3.7  percent;  and  in  South  Central  States,  4.0  percent. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  States  there  was  practically  no  change. 

The  number  of  dairy  heifers  1  to  2  years  old  on  farms  January  1,  was 
1  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  number  of  heifer  calves  2.5 
percent  larger.     The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  during  the  coming  year 
will  probably  average  higher  than  in  1933. 

( 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  January  was  10.7  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.     This  increase  was  due  to  the  distribution  of  government  butter  for 
relief  purposes,  which  amounted  to  approximately  14,800,000  pounds  in  January 
Trade  output  through  the  regular  commercial  channels  in  January  was  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier,  and  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  through  the 
regular  commercial  channels  about  5  percent  less  than  in  January  1933. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  on  March  1  were  36,800,000  pounds, about 
24,000,000  pounds  larger  than  on  the  same  date  in  1953,  but  10,000,000  pounds 
less  than  the  peak  holdings  for  that  date  in  1930.     Cold  storage  holdings 
are  small  compared  with  current  production.     Government  holdings  of  butter 
on  March  1  were  4,114,000  pounds.  If  these  are  deducted  from  the  total. hold- 
ings, the  amount  available  for  distribution  through  the  regular  commercial 
channels  is  32,728,000  pounds  or  9,541,000  pounds  more  than  the  5-year  averag 

CHEESE 

With  the  decrease  in  milk  production  on  farms  as  compared  with  1933, 
cheese  production  has  been  decidedly  less  than  a  year  earlier.    With  the 
light  production  and  general  rise  in  commodity  prices,  cheese  prices  have 
increased  sharply  since  the  first  of  the  year.     Trade  output  and  stocks  of 
cheese  are  larger  than  a  year  ago,  whereas  imports  are  low.     Even  though  the 
number  of  cows  on  farms  is  larger  than  in  1933  the  outlook  is  for  relatively 
light  production  of  cheese  during  the  remainder  of  the  feeding  season  because 
of  the  relatively  high  prices  of  feed  grains. 

Production  of  cheese  in  January  was  28,436,000  pounds  or  16.2  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  for  January  since  1929.  January 
production  was  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  December  compared  with  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  of  about  5  percent. 

January  production  of  American  cheese  in  Wisconsin  was  27  percent  less 
than  in  January  1933.    In  the  flies t  Coast  States  and  West  North  Central 
States,  however,  January  production  was  larger  than  in  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier. 

Tne  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  in  Februa 
averaged  12.6  cents,  3  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  4.5  cents  or 
58  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  price  in  February  was  the 
highest  for  any  month  since  October  1931. 
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Cold  storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  on  March  i  were  90,000  cases  compared 
with  163,000  cases  a  year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  185, 00C  cases.     Eggs  are 
going  into  storage  later  this  year  than  last.     Cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen 
poultry  were  101,800,000  pounds  compared  with  88,700,000  pounds  a  year  ago,  and 
a  5-year  average  of  100,500,000  pounds. 

LAMBS 

Lamb  prices  continued  to  advance  during  February  until  a  top  of  $10.15 
was  reached  at  Chicago  late  in  the  month,    A  recession  of  about  $1,00  a  hundred 
occurred  early  in  March  largely  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of  dressed  lamb 
prices  to  support  the  high  live  lamb  level.    While  supplies  of  lambs  for  the 
next  2  months  are  expected  to  be  smaller  relative  to  the  same  months  in  recent 
years  than  were  supplies  in  February,  any  advance  in  live  lamb  prices  above  the 
high  point  in  late  February  will  depend  upon  whether  dressed  lamb  prices  can 
maintain  their  margin  above  prices  for  other  meats. 

Lamb  prices  continued  to  advance  steadily  during  February  and  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month  the  top  on  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  reached  and  pass- 
ed the  §10.00  mark.     This  was  the  first  time  since  June  1931  that  lambs  had 
sold  above  §10.00.    During  the  early  days  of  Karen  however,  a  sharp  reaction 
set  in  a^d  the-  price  dropped  about  §1.00  a  hundred,   carrying  the  general  level 
of  lamb  prices  back  to  where  it  was  about  the  middle  of  January.     The  average 
weekly  price  of  good  and  choice  slaughter  lambs  of  90  pounds  and  less,  at  Chi- 
cago the  week  ended  March  3,  was  £9.63  compared  with  1*55.42  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1933.     For  the  same  weeks  good  and  choice  slaughter  ewes  averaged 
-$5.10  this  year  and  §2.62  last.     The  February  15  farm  price  of  lambs  was  §6.55 
this  year  compared  with  §5.50  on  January  15,  and  §4.19  in  February  1933.  The 
pre-war  February  farm  price  of  lambs  was  §5.95.    Lambs,  ?/ool  and  potatoes  were 
the  only  important  farm  products  whose  February  prices  this  year  exceeded  the 
pre-war  prices.    Lambs  are  the  only  species  of  meat  animals,  whose  price  has 
advanced  to  a  point  above  the  low  point  reached  in  the  1920-21  recession. 

Supplies  of  slaughter  lambs  in  February  made  more  than  the  usual  season- 
al decline  from  January.     Inspected  slaughter  of  1,159,000  head  was  about  18 
percent  smaller  than  in  January,  but  only  7  percent  below  February  1933,  only 
1  percent  below  the  5-year  February  average,  and  larger  than  any  February 
prior  to  1930.    Receipts  of  lambs  at  leading  markets  continue  to  be  an  unre- 
liable index  as  to  slaughter  supplies.    Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  were 
22  percent  smaller  than  in  February  1933  and  26  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year 
February-average  receipts. 

Wholesale  prices  of  dressed  lambs  advanced  sharply  during  February. 
During  the  months  in  1933  when  live  lamb  prices  were  higher  than  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1932  wholesale  dressed  lamb  prices  at  Slew  York  were  lower 
than  in  1932  and  this  situation  continued  through  most  of  January  this  year. 
The  higher  prices  of  live  lambs  during  the  period  were  a  result  of  the  higher 
wool  and  pelt  values.    The  further  advance  in  live  jambs  in  February  followed 
the  advances  in  wholesale  dressed  prices.     This  resulted  in  prices  of  dressed 
lamb  much  higher  than  these  of  other  kinds  of  meats.    At  the  end  of  February 
the  average  weekly  wholesale  price  of  dressed  lamb  at  Few  York  was  §16.70, 
compared  with  §10.75  for  choice  steer  beef,  §11.50  for  choice  veal  and  §13.50 
for  light  pork  loins.    5?he  drop  in  lamb  prices  early  in  March  was  largely  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  dressed  market  to  advance  in  line  with  the  further  ad- 
vance in  live  "prices. 
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Trade  output -of  cheese  in  January  was  44,284,000  pounds'  or  4.8  percent 
larger  than  in  January  1933  and  the  largest  for  January  since  1930.  The 
retail  price  of  cheese  in  January  was  only  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier 
so  that  the  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  in  January  were  4.3 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     This  was  the  first  month  since  last 
July  when  estimated  consumer  expenditures  were  larger  than  in  the  same  month 
of  the  preceding  year.     Cheese  imports  continue  low.    January  imports  were 
8  percent  lower  than  the  small  imports  a  year  earlier. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  American  cheese  on  Inarch  1  of  54,383,000  pounds 
were  at out  7,391,000  pounds  larger  than  on  March  1,  1933,  cut  only  4,000,000 
pounds  larger  than  the  5-year  average. 

EGGS  A13D  CHICKENS 

Prices  of  eggs  and  chickens  continued  their  usual  seasonal  trends  in 
February  with  egg  prices  declining  and  chicken  prices  rising.    These  price 
movements  ordinarily  continue  through  March  and  May  respectively.  Receipts 
of  eggs  have  been  slightly  above  the  average  of  recent  years  but  heavy  produc- 
tion this  spring  is  j&ot  anticipated.     Storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  are  now 
low;  the  into-storage  movement  is  starting  late;  stocks  are  net  likely  to 
be  greater  than  last  year.    The  principal  factor  in  maintaining  higher  egg 
prices  this  spring  than  last,  is  the  generally  higher  price  levels. 

The  poultry  situation  is  somewhat  different.     Storage  stocks,  which 
are  the  dominant  source  of  supply  during  the  spring  months,  are  large  and 
while  receipts  in  February  were  below  average,  yet  spring  receipts  are 
always  relatively  low.    The  farm  price  of  chickens  on  February  15  was  10.2 
cents,  an  advance  of  0.8  of  a  cent  from  a  month  Before,  and  0.8  of  a  cent 
above  the  price  a  year  before. 

The  prices  of  special  packed  mid-western  eggs  at  New  York  averaged 
21.1  cents  per  cozen  in  February,  a  decline  of  3.7  cents  from  the  December 
average,  but  1.9  cents  above  the  average  price  for  February  1933.    On  L!arch  7 
the  price  was  19-3/4  cents.    The  farm  price  of  e,;gs  of  15.8  cents  on 
February  15  was  1.3  cents  lower  than  on  January  15,  but  4.8  cents  above  the 
farm  price  a  year  before. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  during  February  were  1,103,000 
cases  compared  with  93c, 000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  S-year  average  of 
994,000  cases.     The  total  for  both  January  and  February  is  about  the  same 
as  the  5-year  average  for  those  months. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  in  February  were 
17,900,000  pounds  compared  with  20,800,000  e  year  before  and  a  5-year 
average  of  21,700,000  pounds. 

Hatchery  reports  for  December  and  January  indicate  e  larger  broiler 
production  than  last  year  and  the  possibility  of  smaller  laying  flocks 
next  fall  and  winter.    The  number  of  salable  chicks  hatched  in  December 
was  56  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    These  hatchings  are  primarily 
for  early  broiler  production.     The  number  of  chickens  hatched  in  January 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1933  whereas  orders  for  February  delivery  or 
later  were  reported  as  14  percent  less  than  in  1953.     These  later  hatchings 
are  mainly  for  replacement  of  laying  flocks* 
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Slaughter  of  lambs  in  March  and  April  is  expected  to  tee  considerably 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  net  as  much  smaller  as  the  reduced  number  of 
lambs  on  feed  January  1  would  indicate.    There  has  apparently  been  a  heavy 
movement  of  feeder  lambs  direct  to  feed  lots  since  January  1,  especially 
from  Texas  where  feed  conditions  have  Been  paor,  and  a  somewhat  heavier 
early .movement  of  new  crsp  lands  in  California  is  not  unlikely.    The  number 
of  lambs  in  feed  lets  in  Colorado  and  the  Soottsbiuff  area  at  the  end  of 
February  was  about  130,008  head  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 


WOOL 

Little  change  occurred  in  the  wool  marketing  situation  during  the 
last  month.    Sales  in  the  3oston  market  have  been  light,  with  prices  remain- 
ing firm  on  fine  grades  of  w*ol  but  weakening  slightly  ©n  some  of  the 
coarser  grades.    Wool  prices  in  foreign  selling  ~e?ters  are  below  the  peak 
reached  in  January.    Contracting  of  the  new  United  States  clip  on  a  limited 
s*ale  has  been  reported  in  tbe  West era  States.    Prices  indicated  in  the  re- 
ports ©«l  suck  contracts  were  considered  to  be  slightly  above  current  Ecston 
quotations.    Although  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  failed  tf  show 
the  usual  seasonal  gain  in  January,  available  supplies  of  the  1933  domestic 
clip  are  reported  to  be  small.    Present  stocks  of  wool  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  are  alsr  estimated  as  being  smaller  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year.     In  view  of  the  reported  low  level  of  stocks  of  wool,  no  appre- 
ciable decline  in  wool  prices  is  expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  current 
season. 

Quotations  for  fire  (64'o,  70' 3,  80  *s}  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged        cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis  for  the  week  ended  March  10, 
having  shown  no  change  since  the  middle  of  January.    The  price  of  this  wool 
in  the  secoad  week  of  March,  1933,   averaged  46  ^ests  a  pound.     Territory  3/8 
blood  (56*3]  wool  remained  unchanged  during  February,  and  for  the  week  ended 
March  10  was  01.5  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  compared  with  37  cents  a  pound 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  March,  1933.    The  United  States  average  farm 
price  of  wocl  was  25.4  cents  a  pound  on  February  15  compared  with  24.  ft  cents 
on  January  15  and  8.0  cents  on  February  15,  1933. 

Wool  prices  in  foreign  markets  have  declined  from  tke  high  level 
reached  in  January.    Prices  for  super-merinos  and  fine  crossbred  wools  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  series  of  the  London  sales  ©n  March  ft,  were  barely 
equal  to  the  oiosing  tuotatior.s  of  the  previous  series  on  February  2.  Prices 
for  average  quality  ^rcssbreds  were  5  pertent  below  the  February  quotations 
and  medium  and  low  rrossbreds  had  declined  10  to  12-1/2  percent .  England 
and  Germany  were  the  chief  buyers  in  the  early  days  of  the  series. 

The  quantity  of  cobbing  and  clothing  wool  consumed  by  mills  reporting 
to  the  United  States  gu^aU  of  the  Census  in  January  was  a>out  the  same  a s  in 
December*    Tbe  index  *f  consumption  of  such  wool,  on  a  grease  basis,  adjusted 
"or  seasonal  variatio|5  waif  only  TO  ( 19 23-19 29^1C0 )   in  January  compared  with 
*C  in  December  and  64|in  January,  1033.     Some  improvement  in  mill  activity 
fcas  reported  toward  tie  end  of  January  and  early  part  of  February.  Woolen 
mils,  particularly  t^ose  nsii^;  the  lower  quality  wools  are  in  a  relatively 
Wfcter  position  titan  Sills  making  high  *rade  worsted  fairies.    Trading  and 
^%cl  manufacturing  soiivity  wer#  fairly  weil  maintained,  in  continental 
1-iropean  countries  &Wing  January,  rut  employment  declined  somewhat  in  the 
English  wool  industry,    part  of  the  slrwins-dcwr,  in  activity  in  Great  Britain 
was  seasonal  and  was£  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  greater  then  usual  increase 
in  activity  which  ifo^-fvl  in  the  *4»ast  quarter  of  1933. 
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The  revised  estimate  of  364,730,900  pounds  for  the  domestic  wool  clip 
for  1933  together  with  the  estimate  of  pulled  wool  production  shows  a  total 
production  of  428,930,000  pounds  for  1933,  an  increase  of  4  percent  above 
1932.    Such  indioatiAns  as  are  now  .available  point  to  little  change  in  wool 
production  in  the  United  States  for  1934  from  that  of  1933.    The  total  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  on  January.  1,  1934  was  slightly  smaller  than  £ 
year  earlier,  but  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  sheep. 
Sheep  and  range  conditions  since  last  summer  have  been  less  favorable  than 
these  of  the  preceding  year. 

Production  of  wool  in  20  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
for  1933  is  n^w  estimated  at  2,617,109,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  8  percent 
oempared  with  the  record  year  of  1932,   "but  9  percent .  above  the  5-year  aver- 
age, 1923-1927.    These  20  countries  in  1952  produced  over       percent,  of  the 
world  total,   excluding  Russia  and  China. 

cotton    .;'  . 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  fron  August  1  to  the  end  of  February  was 
larger  than  in  the  like  period  in  either  of  the  last  three  seasons.    This  . 
was  likewise  true  of  the  total  world  consumption  of'  all  cotton  judging  from 
the  reported  consumption  to  the  end  of  January.    Cotton  prices  wftich  advanced 
from  18-1/4  to  12-1/2  cents  from  early  January, to  February  12,  reacted  about 
2/3  cent  per  pound  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  but  recovered  to  12-1/4 
cents  during  the  first  part  of  March.     With  planting  now  under  way  in  the  . 
southern  part  of  the  Belt,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  prospects  for 
the  new  crop.    Despite  the  success  of  the  acreage  rentpl  program,  large  ap- 
plications of  fertilizer  and  intensive  cult  i vat  ion  ^  ef  the  smaller  acreage 
might  result  in  a  fairly  large  crop,  'if  weather  conditions  were  favorable. 
However,  legislation  is  now  pending  which  is  designed  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  cotton  marketed  from  the  1934  crop  to  about  13,900,000  bales. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  February  showed  about  the  usual  decline 
as  compared  with  January,  but  was  the  largest  for.  the  month  since  1930,  ac- 
cording to  data  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    The  478,®^  running  , 
"bales  consumed  during  February  represented  a  decrease  of  *  .percent  from  the 
previous  month,  whereas  during  the  last  10  years  the  average  decrease  in 
consumption  fr^m  January  to  February  was         percent.    The  daily  rate  of 
consumption  during  February  was  about  the  same  as  during  January,  the  decline 
being  due  to  the  fewer. number  of  days  in  February.    Consumption  in  February 
last  year  amounted  to  441,000  and  in  February,  1932  tc  451,  C00^  bales .  While 
consumption  during  February  this  year  was  larger  than  in  either  of  the  3 
previous  years,  it  was  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding- month  of  any  of  the 
8  years,  1923  to  1930.    Total  consumption  from  August  1  to  February  28  amounted 
to' 3,492,000  running  bales  7/hich  was  149,000  bales  larger  than  during  the  first 
7  months  of  last  season  and  cont  inued  larger  than  in  the  like-,  period  of  either 
of  the  last  three  seasons.    Although  sales  of  cotton  goods  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers apparently  dropped  below  production  toward  the  end  of  February  and 
in  the  first  part  of  March,   sales  for  the  month  of  February  were  probably  well 
in  excess  of  production.    This  plus  the  fact  that  unfilled  orders  on  hand  in 
late  January  were  unusually  large  insures  a  continuation  of  at  least  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  activity  for  many  weeks,  barring  some  very  unusual  development.. 
However,  due  to  the  marked  increase  in  domestic  consumption  in. the  latter  part 
of  last  season,   the  comparisons  between  the  consumption  for. the  remainder  of 
this  season  and  that  of "  a  year  earlier  will  not  be  so  favorable  an  thus  far. 
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World  consumption  of  all  cotton  during  the. first  half  of  the  present 
season  amounted  to  12,519,000  running  bales,  which  was  636,000  "bales  or  5  per- 
cent larger  than  the  like  period  last  season  and  the  largest  for  the  period 
since  1929-30,   according  to  data  recently  received  from  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Master    (Totton  Spinners*  and  Manufacturers'  Associations.  Consump- 
tion of  American  was  reported  at  7,013,000  hales  which  was  also  larger  than  in 
the  like  period  of  either  of  the  last  three  seasons,  "but  about  502,000  bales 
less  than  in  the  6  months  ended  July  31,   1935.     Consumption  of  Egyptian,  Indian, 
and  Sundries   (cotton  other  than  American,   Indian,   and  Egyptian)  all  Showed  in- 
creases over  the  like  period  last  season  and  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  the  in- 
crease amounted  to  17  percent  making  the  largest  consumption  of  this  cotton 
ever  recorded  in  any  6-month  period. 

Cotton  prices  reacted  somewhat  following  the  marked  advance  which  oc- 
curred during  January  and  the  first  part  of  February*    during  this  period  of 
less  then  a  month  and  a  half  the  average  price  of  Middling'  7/8  inch  cotton  in 
the  10  designated  markets  advanced  about  2-1/4  cents  or  25  percent.    This  ad- 
vance was  associated  with  such  factors  as  increased  sales  of  cotton  textiles 
and  increased  domestic  mill  activity,  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  improve- 
ment in  business  and  business  sentiment,  and  the  success  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
renting  cotton  lands  from  the  farmers,  together  with  the  consideration  given  to 

the  Bankhead  bill  providing  for  greater  control  over  the  1934  marketings, 
ilie  reaction  which  followed  the  marked  advance  resulted  in  the  10  market 
average  declining  to  11.88  cents  on  February  26,  part  of  which  was  associated 
with  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  other  speculative  agricultural  commodities 
and  of  stocks  prices.     In.  early  March,  cotton  prices  again  strengthened,  with 
a  March  2  average  of  12.28  cents  end  a  March  8  average  of  12.24.     On  March  14, 
the  average  in  the  10  spot  markets  was  12.23  cents  per  pound.    A  year  earlier 
the  markets  were  closed  on  account  of  the  bank  holidays.,  although  scattered 
sales  of  Middling  7/8  inch  were  then  reported  at  around  7  cents. 

The  results  of  the  A.  A.  A.'s  cotton  acreage  control  program  is  ex- 
pected to  show  that  approximately  15,000,000  acres  (the  goal  which  they  set  * 
out  to  accomplish)  will  have  been  rented  to  the  Government,  when  all  of  the 
contracts  have  been  received  and  accepted.    With  the  prospective  abundant 
labor  supply  and  the  large  increase  in  the  sale  of  work  animals,  equipment 
and  fertilizer,  the  smaller  acreage  may  be  so  intensively  cultivated  and 
heavily  fertilized  that  the  crop  may  be  fairly  large  despite  the  small  acre- 
age.   During  February  sales  of  fertilizer  tax  tags  in  eight  of  the  principal 
cotton  producing,  states  amounted  to  about  388,000  short  tons  compared  with 
203,000* tons  during  February  1935,  representing  an  increase  of  91  percent, 
but  44  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years,  1928  to  1932.     For  the 
3  months  December  to  February,  total  tag  sales  in  these  states  amounted  to 
796,00?  tons  compared  with  374,000  tons  during  the  liiee  period  last  season, 
but  was  21  percent  less  then  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932.^  The 
Bankhead  bill  is  designed  to  hold  marketings  in  chock.    This  bill  which 
originally  provided  for  the  restriction  of  the  ginning  from  the  1934  crop 
to  9,000,000  bales  has  recently  been  revised  to  limit  the  amount  of  cotton 
which  may  be  ginned  without  being  taxed  to  10,000,000  bales. 


Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand. 
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:  54 

67  • 

63 

:  98 

:     67  i 

71 

\  60 

:  3.  88 

:  79 

£  T.  T1  *  1 

64  ; 

:  48 

64  ■ 

59  : 

96  : 

66 

\      69  : 

:  b0 

:  3.73 

:  .  63 

Julv 

:         58  : 

41  . 

:     53  : 

:      57  ; 

94 

:     64  : 

6/ 

\  DO 

:  2.54 

:  46 

Oct. 

!         66  : 

42  : 

61 

:      56  : 

:     94  : 

64  : 

c  c 

OO  J 

:  oo 

:  2.07  : 

:  64 

1933  : 

J  an « 

:         65  : 

40 

:  59 

:      51  : 

:     89  : 

!     61  : 

68  : 

\  d4 

:  1.44 

:  62 

T1  p  V  i  •  1 

X  O  U  •  t 

64  : 

39  : 

59  • 

;  49 

:     87  : 

:  60 

:  oc 

\  54 

:  1.25  : 

:  56 

MoT. 

:         60  : 

36 

57  . 

:  50 

:     88  : 

•60  : 

66 

.  54 

3.30 

:  58 

Ar>r .  1 

67  : 

38 

:  58 

:      53  : 

•  •  88  : 

60 

',  DO 

:  55 

,  2.60 

:  65 

May  : 

77  : 

42  : 

61  • 

62  . 

:  92 

:     63  : 

67  j 

:  62 

:  2.09 

:  82 

Jn  n  p 

:         91  : 

:    46  : 

65  • 

64 

:  95 

:  65 

68  : 

:      66  • 

1.91 

:  94 

tl  ~il  1  V  * 

O  U-XJ  . 

100 

•     52  : 

70 

:  76 

:  101 

:  69 

:  68 

:  75 

1  •  75 

•  100 

91  : 

56  : 

73  • 

72  : 

102 

:     70  : 

:  68 

:  73 

•  1.75 

:  98 

Se"ot . 

:  84 

:  53 

:    74  : 

70 

:  103 

:    71  • 

69 

:  78 

:  1.53 

:  100 

Oct.  ■ 

77 

.       <~j  o 

74 

:  70 

,  ry-\ 
.         (  X 

:      69  : 

:  78 

:  1.50 

:  93 

T\fn  v  1 

73  ; 

.  53 

72 

71 

:  104 

:    71  : 

69 

:  85 

;    1 . 50 

:  96 

Dec.  : 

75 

:     52  j 

:  72 

:  68 

:  103 

:  71 

:  68 

:  84 

:  1.50 

:  99 

Jan.  : 

78  : 

:     54  ; 

:  72 

t  70 

:  105 

:  72 

:  69 

84 

:  1.50 

:  103 

Feb.  : 

:  1.50 

:  107 

l/  Federal  Reserve  Board  indexes,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
2/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909-July  1914  =  100. 
3/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index* 

4/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Japan,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  the  lie thor lands. 

5/  The  Annalist.    Averse  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  New  York  City. 
6/  Dow-Jones  index  is  based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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UNITED  STATES  DBPiBTMf  OP  ASRICULT  APR  2  3  1934  *k 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics      tJ.  8.  Dep&rtoeat  of  Agric*lta» 
■  Washington 

For  r  el  ease  *  ApriT  WT  T9g»""~">M> 
THE  PRICE  SITUATION,  APRIL  1954 
FARM  PRICES 

Market  prices  indicate  that  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  is  a 
little  lower  than  a  month  ago.     The  trend  of  prices  of  farm  products  was 
upward  from  December  to  mid-March  with  a  slight  decline  in  late  March, 
The  index  of  farm  prices  on  March  15'  at  76  was  52  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.    Prices  paid  by  farmers  have  at  the  sane  time  risen  20  per- 
cent and  the  exchange  value  per  unit  of  farm  products  has  risen  about 
25  percent  since  March  1933,     Wool,  potatoes,  grains,  and  cotton  show  the 
most  marked  recovery  during  the  past  year*     Stocks  of  cotton,  wheat, 
tobacco  .and  some  other  crops  have  been  materially  reduced  from  their  pre- 
vious high  levels.    However,  stocks  of  some  livestock  products  are  still 
relatively  large.     Since  a  year  ago  prices  and  farm  income  have,  risen  more 
for  crops  than  for  livestock;   this  difference  being  due  in  part  to  smaller 
crops,  whereas  livestock  supplies  in  1S33  were  the  largest  in  at  least  a 
decade.     Depreciation  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  after  April  19, 
1933  also  had  a  more  immediate  and  greater  effect  on  increasing  prices 
especially  of  crops  which  are  exported  and  are  consequently  sensitive  to 
foreign  exchange  rates.     The  outlook  indicates  that  crop  prices  will 
continue  high  relative  to  livestock  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  but  that  livestock  prices  are  expected  to  increase  relative 
to  crop  prices  during  the  latter  half  of  1934. 

The  course  of  farm  prices  during  the  next  few  months  and  for  the  1934 
crop  year  depends  largely  upon  the  supplies  available,  business  conditions, 
the  buying  power  of  consumers,  and  the  trend  of  commodity  prices  in  general. 
If  business  conditions  should  continue  to  improve  and  with  a  fairly  normal 
growing  season,  farm  prices  are  likely  to  continue  their  upward  trend 
though  at  a  slower  rate  than  during  the  past  year. 

The  cash  income  of  farmers,  excluding  rental  and  benefit  payments,  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1934,   exceeded  the  income  for  the  corresponding  2 
months  of  1933  by  35  percent.     Including  rental  .and  benefit  payments,  cash 
income  in  January  and  February  was  50  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  months 
a  year  ago.    Ho  such  phenomenal  rate  of  increase  as  this  is  expected  for 
the  entire  year  of  1934  as  both  prices  and  marketings  were  at  unusually 
low  levels  during  the  first  2  months  of  1933,  but  this  is  indicative  of  the 
improvement  which  has  occurred  in  farm  income  during  the  past  year.  The 
increased  cash  income  of  farmers  in  1934  will  be  offset  to  some  extent 
by  higher  prices  for  commodities  purchased. 

The  general  level  of  farm  wage  rates  advanced  a  little  more  than  usual 
from  January  1  to  April  1  this  year  in  response  to  a  slight  downturn  in  the 
supply  of  workers  available  for  hire  end  a  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for 
their  services.    At  88  percent  of  its  pre-war  average,  the  index  of  farm  wage 
rates  on  April  1  Was  7  points  higher  then  on  January  1  end  16  points  above 


the  level  prevailing  on  April  1,  1935.    Day  wages  without  hoard  ranged 
from  75  cents  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  $2.40  in  Massachusetts  on 
the  first  of  this  month,  and  averaged  &1.27  fof  the  united  States  as  a 
whole  compared  with  CI. 21  on  January  1  and  $1.05  a  year  ago.  Although 
money  wage  rates  for  hired  farm  labor  have  increased  22  percent  since  a 
year  ago,  the  index  of  prices  of  commodities  bought  for  farm  family 
maintenance  has  also  increased  22  percent.    This  indicates  that  the  "real 
wages"  per  hired  farm  worker  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  upward  trend  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  England 
and  Germany  was  checked,  at  least  temporarily,  in  March  and  prices  in  France 
continued  to  decline.    Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  declined  - 
slightly  in  the  last  3  weeks  of  March  -and  the  first  week  of  April.  Although 
the  decline  in  lute  March  w^s  fairly  general,  prices  of  chemicals  and  drugs, 
metals,  and  house  furnishing  goods  increased  a  little.     Prices  of  three 
groups  of  commodities  are  now  e  little  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  1934; 
namely,  hides  and  leather,  fuel  and  lighting,  and  textiles.    Prices  of  all 
other  groups  advanced  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  index  of  wholesale  prices  for  the 
first  week  in  April  was  107  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  compared  with 
the  recent  high  of  ICS  for  the  week  ended  March  10,  .aid  68  for  the  first 
week  in  April  1933. 

The  weekly  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  10  important  import  commodi- 
ties was  unchanged  for  the  5  weeks  ended  April  2,  at  171  percent  of  the 
April  1-15,  19,v3  average  and  then  rose  to  173  on  April  9.     The  comparable 
index  of  10  important  export  prices  declined  from  147  on  March  5  to  145  on 
April  2,  and  recovered  to  147  on  April  9. 

Wholesale  price  levels  ure  considerably  above  last  year's  low  point 
in  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire,  North  and  South  .america,  Japan, 
Germany j  Sweden  and  Denmark  whereas  prices  in  nearly  all  other  European  coun- 
tries, China,  Indo  China,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  at  or  near  the 
loviest  levels  cf  the  depression.    Wholes  JLe  prices  in  ?]ngland  and  Germany 
after  advancing  for  several  months  declined  somewhat  in  March  whereas 
prices  in  Italy  were  practically  unchanged.    Preliminary  data  indicate  that 
wholesale  prices  in  France  continued  their  slight  downward  trend  to  a  point 
below  the  previous  low  of  May  1933. 

BUS  HIES S  CONDITIONS 

The  advance  in  business  activity  which  has  been  under  way  since 
November  appears  to  have  slackened  somewhat  in  the  letter  half  of  March  with 
some  declines  occurring/  the  automobile  and  iron  and  steel  industries  after 
allowance  for  seasonal  changes.    The  general  level  of  industrial  production 
in  March,  however,  was  higher  than  in  February  and  the  up- trend  of  activity 
in  these  industries  was  resumed  during  the  first  half  of  April.  Indications 
-re  that  the  up-trend  in  business  activity  may  be  expected  to  continue  at 
le^st during  the  spring  months  -s  building  activity  has  shown  a  marked  in- 
crease uft^r  the  decline  in  February,  purchases  of  steel  by  railroads  are 
increasing,  retail  s.,les  h-ve  continued  to  improve  and  considerable  in- 
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crease  in  public  works  projects  is  expected  in  the  spring  months.  Improvement 
in  employment  and.  payrolls  has  accompanied  the  improvement  in  "business  since 
November.    Wagc  increases  in  the  steel  and  automobile  industries  and  for 
Federal  employees,  in  the  past  month  have  further  increased  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board1 s  index  of  industrial  production  for  February 
was  81  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  compared  with  78  percent  in  January 
and  63  percent  in  February  1933.     The  most  pronounced  improvement  in  production 
frqm  January  to  February  occurred  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  automobile 
industries,  and  in  coal  mining.     Some  recession  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  tobacco.     Indications  are 
that  production  of  iron    and  steel  continued  to  make  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  in  March.     Automobile  production  made  at  least  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  and  coal  mining  increased  more  than  seasonally.  Production 
of  cotton  textiles  for  March  was  the  largest  for  that  month  since  1929.  Trade 
reports  indicate,  however,  that  textile  production  exceeded  sales  during  the 
month.    Retail  sales  during  March  greatly  exceeded  the  usual  seasonal  increase 
from  February  to  March.     The  F0deral  Reserve  Board1 s  seasonally  adjusted  index 
of  department  store  sales  increased  from  71  in  February  to  76  in  March.  Reports 
of  retail  sales  by  chain  stores  and  mail  order  house  sales  also  indicate 
more  than  the  usual  seasonal  improvement  from  February  to  March, 

The  Federal  Reserve  BoardT s  index  of  factory  employment  increased  from 
71.8  in  January  to  74.7  in  February  after  allowance  for  the  usual  seasonal 
variation.     Increases  in  payrolls  were  even  more  pronounced.     The  unadjusted 
index  of  the  Federal  RGserve  Board  increased  from  52.9  in  January  to  59.2 
in  February.     Indications  point  to  further  improvement  in  employment  and 
payrolls  during  March.     In  New  York  State  employment  increased  2.6  percent 
from  February  to  March  and  wage  payments  increased  3.8  percent  after  allowance 
for  the  usual  seasonal  changes.    The  settlement  of  the  wage  disputes  in  the 
automobile  industry  is  a  favorable  factor  in  the  labor  situation.     The  10 
percent  raise  in  wages  in  the  automobile,   steel  and  bituminous  coal  industries 
is  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  number  of  employees  in  the 
heavy  industries,  where  the  decline  in  purchasing  power  has  been  greatest 
since  1929. 

The  daily  average  of  construction  contracts  awarded  during  March, 
although  below  the  levels  of  last  December  and  January,  was  50  percent  higher 
than  in  February  and  three  times  as  large  as  in  March  a  year  ago.  Marked 
increases  occurred  from  February  to  March  .in  all  linos  of  construction  awards* 
Total  contracts  awarded  in  February  were  45  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average 
according  to  the  index  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.     Residential  construction 
is  still  at  unusually  low  levels,   the  seasonally  adjusted  index  for  February 
being  only  13  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average.     The  index  of  all  other 
construction  contracted  for  was  72  percent,  the  relatively  higher  level  of 
this  type  of  construction  being  largely  due  to  public  works  construction. 

Some  recession  in  business  activity  and  foreign  trade  was  apparent 
in  many  foreign  countries  during  February  and  March.     The  Economist  index 
of  business  activity  in  Groat  Britain  declined  slightly  from  January  to 
February.     In  recent  months  the  most  marked  improvement  in  activity  in 
Great  Britain  has  occurred  in  the  heavy  industries.  Exports  of  manufactured 
goods  in  February  however,  were  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. Fur- 
ther declines  in  German  export  trade  has  been  accompanied  by  increased  restric- 
tions on  imports  with  embargoes  on  certain  imports, including  cotton,  until 
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Hay  5.     The  official  allotment  of  foreign  exchange,  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  abroad  also  has  "been  further  reduced.     In  France,  further  recession 
in  business  activity  has  accompanied  increased  unrest  regarding  government 
expenditures  and  efforts  to  balance  the  "budget.     Business  activity  in  Belgium, 
Holland,   Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  failed  to  show  improvement  during 
February,  and  declines  in  some  lines  of  industrial  production  were  rioted  in 
several . of  these  countries .     The  improvement  in  Canada  has  been  well  maintained 
with  further  increases  occurring  in  mineral  production.     Business  activity  in 
Japari  continues  at  a  high  level.    However,  raw  sill:  prices  have  declined  further 
and  this  decline  was  accompanied  by  some  decline  in  Japan's  import  surplus  in 
February.    A  sharp  contraction  in  China's  foreign  trade  occurred  in  February. 

V/HEAT 

The  main  uncertainty  in  the  outlook  for  wheat  prices  in  the  United 
States  concerns  the  prospect  for  the  relation  between  prices  in  this  country 
and  prices  in  the  world  markets.     Chicago  futures  are  still  about  £0  cents 
per  bushel  above  Liverpool,  but  whether  they  will  remain  well  above  or  decline 
relative  to  Liverpool  depends  both  upon  the  outturn  of  the  crop  and  upon  the 
governmental  policy  which  may  be  carried  out  in  handling  the  1934  crop.  With 
a  winter  wheat  crop  officially  forecast  at  452,000,000  bushels,  it  is  likely 
that  the  United  States  crop  will  provide  c  surplus  for  export  in  spite  of 
the  prospect  for  some  further  acreage  reduction.     The  carry-over  into  the  new 
crop  year  seams  likely  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  250,000,000  to  275,000,000 
bushels.     Although  the  European  crop  may  be  smaller  than  the  exceptionally 
large  harvest  of  last  year,  a  larger  production  is  to  bo  expected  in  North 
America  so  that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  may  not  bo  greatly  different  from 
that  of  last  year.     With  severe  restrictions  on  importation  still  in  force  in 
the  important  European  markets  other  than  Great  Britain,   import  demand  for 
overseas  wheat  will  continue  to  be  restricted  to  a  low  level.  Consequently, 
world  wide  conditions  suggest  only  a  moderate  improvement  in  prices  at  which 
wheat  can  be  disposed  of  by  the  exporting  countries. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  as  of  I  larch  15  was  70.9  cents 
per  bushel  compared  with  72.0  cents  a  month  previous  and  34.5  cents  as  of 
mid-March  last  year.    Market  price  changes  since  March  indicate  that  the 
April  15  farm  price  will  be  a  little  lower  than  on  March  15.    Market  prices 
showed  comparatively  little  change  during  March  and  early  April.     Thus  at 
Kansas  City,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  which  averaged  81.7  cents  for  the  first  week  of 
March  averaged  81.5  cants  for  the  first  week  of  April.    At  Minneapolis,  No.  1 
Dark  Northern  Spring  declined  during  the  same  period  from  88.6  to  87.6  cents, 
and  No.  2  Amber  Durum  from  105.0  to  102.4  cents,    prices  of  amber  durum  have 
been  somewhat  erratic  as  a  result  of  short  supplies.    At  St.  Louis,  No.  2  Red 
Winter  declined  from  89.4  cents  for  the  week  ended  March  10  to  an  average  of 
86.7  cents  for  the  week  ended  April  7. 

Estimated  April  1  stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  are  lower  than  for  the 
corresponding  date  of  any  year  since  1928.     April  1  farm  stocks  this 
year  are  estimated  at  140,647,000  bushels  compared  with  182,935,000 
as  of  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  and  88,057,000  in  1923.  This, 
year's  stocks,  however,  are  only  slightly  below  those  of  19.71  which 
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were  estimated  at  118,  772,000  bushels.     The  total  of  farm  stocks  plus 
commercial  stocks  (visible  supplies)  is  also  smaller  than  for  any  year 
since  1928,  amounting  this  year  to  211,779,000  bushels  compared  with 
518,487,000  a  year  ago,  and  156,848,000  in  1928.     Though  farm  stocks  are 
but  little  smaller  than  in  1931,  commercial  stocks  arc  much  smaller, 
amounting  to  97,132,000  bushels  this  year  compared  with  215,583,000  in 
1951.     Consequently  the  1951  total   of  farm  stocks  plus  commercial  stocks 
amount  to  352,255,000  bushels  compared  with  211,779,000  for  this  year. 

Ho  official  figures  are  as  yet  available  ior  stocks  in  other 
positions,  but  using  Murray*  s  estimate  of  74,000,000  bushels  for  country 
elevator  and  mill  stocks,  and  a  rough  estimate  of  100,000,000  bushels  for 
stocks  in  merchant  mills  and  in  transit,  we  arrive  at  a  figure  of  386,000,000 
bushels  for  total  wheat  stocks  as  of  April  1;,  this  year,  compared  with  last 
year's  total  of  528,773,000,  and  an  average  for  the  past  3  years  of 
521,429,000  bushels.     During  each  of  the  months  April,  May  and  June  wheat 
milled  for  domestic  consumption  may  amount  to  about  40,000,000  bushels 
monthly,  making  the  total  about  120,000,000  bushels.     Subtracting  this  from 
the  total  April  1  stocks,  as  roughly  estimated  above,  leaves  266,000,000 
bushels  as  the  amount  available  for  export  or  for  carry-over  into  the  new 
crop  year.     This  corresponds  closely  with  a  figure  of  269,000,000  bushels 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  from  total  supplies  for  the  crop  year,  net  exports 
to  April  1  and  an  allowance  of  627,000,000  bushels  for  domestic  use,  including 
480,000,000  for  flour,  70,000,000  for  seed  and  71,000,000  bushels  for  feed. 
If  net  exports  of  wheat  during  the  months  April  to  June  amount  to  no  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  the  total,  carry-over  as  of  July  1  may  be  between 
250,000,000  and  275,000,000  bushels. 

During  March,  world  shipments  of  wheat  declined  rather  abruptly 
from  a  level  early  in  the  month  of  a  little  over  10,000,000  bushels  weekly 
to  only  about  9,000,000  bushels  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  and  for  the 
first  week  of  April  they  amounted  to  only  8,119,000  bushels.     The  decline 
in  shipments  has  been  shared  by  each  of  the  three  most  important  sources, 
Forth  American  shipments  declining  from  3,920,000  bushels  for  the  week  of 
March  10  to  3,228,000  for  the  week  of  April  7,  while  for  the  same  period 
Argentine  shipments  declined  from  4,940,000  to  2,412,000,   and  Australian 
shipments  from  2,030,000  to  1,532,000  bushels. 

The  surplus  of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carry-over  on  April  1 
in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries,  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina 
and  Australia,  is  estimated  at  714,000,000  bushels  compared  with  854,000,000 
bushels  as  of  the  corresponding  date  last  year.     Adding  to  these  figures 
United  Kingdom  port  stocks  and  quantities  afloat  gives  a  total  of  763,000,000 
bushels  as  of  April  1  this  year,  compared  with  916,000,000  a  year  earlier'. 
Despite  smaller  takings  by  the  importing  countries  this -year  than  last,  • 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  July  1  surplus  ef  wheat  for  export  or  carry- 
over in  the  positions  mentioned  above  will  be  well  below  the  level  of  a 
year  earlier'.  '  . 

The  United  States  winter  wheat  crop  is  now  officially  forecast  at 
^92,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  35,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  the 
entire  crop  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  harvested  in  1933.    As  weather  . 
during  the  period  April  to  July  will  be  of  prime  importance  in  determining 
spring  wheat  yields,   it  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  spring  wheat  crop. 
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However,  with  an  acreage  for  harvest  as  indicated  by  intent  ions-  to-plant  and 

if  yields  should  be  average,  the  outturn  of  spring  wheat  would  be  about 

240,000,000  bushels*     The  above  figures  for  winter  and  spring  wheat  production 

make  no  allowance  for  the  effect,  on  wheat  acreage  of  the  reoDening  of  the 

lurficr  ■  - 

wheat  campaign  or  for  adjustments  in  acreage    farmers  may  find  necessary 

in  compliance  with  wheat  contracts. 

In  Europe,  this  year's  crop  seems  likely  to  be  smaller  than  last  year's. 
In  the  lower  Dauube  Basin  dry  weather  has  damaged  late  sown  grain  and  early 
sown  fields  may  have  yields  reduced  even  though  the  moisture  has  been 
sufficient  for  a  favorable  early  development  of  the  crop.     In  the  remainder  of 
Europe  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  appears  to  be  generally  good  except  in 
Italy  and  parts  of  Spain.    Early  season  condition  of  the  crop  in  the  more  humid 
parts  of  Europe,  however,  has  not  proven  to  be  a  good  indication  of  subsequent 
yields  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  high  average  yields  of  last  year 
will  be  repeated  this  year.    As  is  the  case  with  spring  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  Canadian  yields  are  still  to  be  determined,  but  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  crop  will  be  much  larger  than  that  which  resulted  from  last  year1 s 
exceptionally  low  yields. 

CORN 

Remaining  supplies  of  corn,  while  considerably  smaller  than  last  year, 
are  almost  as  large  as  in  the  spring  of  1932.,  and"    oats  stocks  are  about 

one- quarter  smaller  than  in  1932.     The  feeding  demand  in  the  next  6  months 
may  be  reduced  as  fewer  hogs  are  likely  to  be  fed.     There  will  be  a  reduction 
of  corn  acreage  in  1934  tending  to  counteract  the  smaller  numbers  of  hogs. 
In  the  Central  Corn  Belt  and  at  the  principal  markets  corn  prices  are  likely 
to  remain  fairly  steady  during  the  next  few  months  as  a  result  of  the  govern- 
ment corn  loans  unless  new  crop  developments  should  be  distinctly  unfavorable. 
Elsewhere  prices  may  be  considerably  influenced  by  the  adequacy  of  local 
supplies  of  old  crop  corn  and  by  new  crop  prospects. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  corn  as  of  March  15  was  47.1 
cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  45.6  cents  in  February  and  20.6  in  March  1933^. 
In  the  Corn  Belt  States  price  increases  from  February  to  March  were  very  small 
or  altogether  lacking,  while  there  were  marked  increases  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States.     Though  the  United  States  average  farm  price  increased  from 
February  to  March  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  market  prices  of  specific 
grades  of  corn  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St*  Louis.    At  Chicago, 
ilo  3  Yellow  declined  from  48.1  cents  per  bushel  for  the  week  ended  March  3 
to  47.3  cents  for  the  week  ended  April  7.     During  the  same  period  IT0«  3 
Yellow  at  Omaha  declined  from  41.3  to  40.6  cents  per  bushel. 

Earn  stocks  of  corn  as  of  April  1  are  officially  estimated  at 
£34,337,000  bushels  compared  with  1,123,809,000  a  year  earlier,  and 
913,666,000  as  of  the  corresponding  date  of  1932.  Commercial  stocks  however, 
are  much  larger  than  in  either  1932  or  in  1933,  amounting  to  66,314,000  bush- 
els the  first  of  April  this  year , compared  with  36,151,000  a  year  ago  and 
22,693,000,  2  years  ago.  Combined  farm  and  commercial  stocks  as  of  April  1 
this  year  amounted  to  900,651,000  bushels  compared  with  1,159,960,000  last  year 
9  6  3,359,000  in  1932,  and  647,253,000  in  1931  /  Since  the  first  of  March  commer- 
cial stocks  of  corn  have  declined  from  69,424,000  to  64,879,000  bushels  as  of 
April  7.    The  decline  accompanied  a  comparatively  low  level  of  primary  receipt 
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Primary  receipts  amounted  to  1.3,813,000  in  March,  ccrrroared  with  14,427,000 
bushels  in  the  previous  month.     The  March  average  for  the  past  5  years  is 
16,003,000  bushels.    Wet-process  gri ladings  during  March  showed  some  improvement 
despite  the  usual  decline  from  February  to  March.     In  March  they  amounted  to 
5,388,000  "bushels  compared  with  4,526,000  in  February  and  an  average  for  March 
for  the  past  5  years  of  5,894,000  bushels. 

Out  of  total  April  1  farm  stocks  of  corn  of  834,337,000  bushels,  about 
260,000,030  bushels  were  sealed  under  government  loan.    Most  of  the  loans  have 
been  made  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska*     These  are  States  where  large 
quantities  of  corn  are  grown  for  market.    Minnesota  is  fourth  in  the  list 
but  far  below  the  other  States. 

The  following  table  gives  comparisons  of  farm  stocks  for  the  above 
four  States  and  for  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 


Farm  stocks  Apr.  1 

Farm  : 
supply 

Estimated 
:  amount  of  % 

;0ct.  1, -per- 

corn sealed 

State 

;  1931 

1  1932  ! 

;  1933 

!  1934 

[Percent  ; 
:  of 
[1927-1933 
average 

cent  1933 
:was  of 
;192  6-1932 
:  average 

:  for 
:  government 
:  loans 
:  Apr.  1 

.Million 

Million 

Million  ; 

Million  : 

Per- 

: Per- 

::Iillion 

bushels  : 

: bushels  : 

bushels  . 

cent 

:  cent 

[bushels 

la. 

:  138 

130 

243 

203 

131 

119 

124 

111. 

88 

163 

222 

114 

86 

91 

62 

Nebr.  : 

86 

53 

127 

111 

144 

119 

49 

Mo . 

62 

79 

48 

90 

97 

2 

Ind. 

:  39 

75 

72 

37 

71 

86 

2 

Ohio 

23 

58 

40 

31 

83 

r>  i — 

95 

1 

Minn. 

I  30 

19 

46 

33 

126 

115 

11 

United 

States 

*  625 

914 

1,124 

834 

101 

96 

241 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  I0wa,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  stocks  of  corn,  while 
somewhat  small or -than  last  year  are  larger  than  in  either  1931  or  1932.  In 
the  other  States  shown,  stocks  on  April  1  of  this  year  were  smaller  than  in 
either  of  J:he  past  2  years.  Generally  speaking  loans  are  large  where  stocks 
are  large,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  loans  to  be  large  relative  to  stocks 
in  the  areas  where  corn  is  grown  for  market  and  where  farm  supplies  for  the 
season  were  unusually  large. 

To  what  extent  corn  loans  have  been  obtained  by  farmers  on  corn,  which 
they  intend  to  dispose  of  and  to  what  extent  corn  which  they  expect  to  feed 
has  been  used  as  security  for  a  loan  which  will  be  paid  from  the  sales  of 
livestock  or  other  products  is  uncertain.     Statements  of  loan  inspectors 
indicate,  however,    that  the  borrowers  wish  to  dispose  of  most  of  the  corn 
they  have  pledged  as  collateral.     It  also  sqems  apparent  that  in  the  States 
where  corn  loans  are  large,  considerable  quantities  of  corn  remaining  on 
farms  arc  still  to  be  marketed. 


The  fact  that  large  amounts  of  corn  are  sealed  us  security  for 
government  loans  may  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  corn  available  for  market- 
ing between  now  and  August.  . -Loans  have  boon  made  at  the  rate  of  45  cents 
per  "bushel,  but  since  the  loan  contract  calls  for  shelling  .and  delivery  of 
the  corn  at  a  railway  station,  in  .case  the  loan  is  not  repaid,  farmers 
can  afford  to  sail  oar  corn  at  a  somev/hat  lower  price  rather  than  to  for- 
feit their  collateral  on  August  1.    There  were  four  States  for  which  the 
March  15  average  farm  price  was  less  than  40  cents  per  bushel  -  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Color-do.     In  Illinois  the  average  farm  price  was 
42  cents  per  bushel,  though  thq8?e  are  of  course  many  localities  in  that 
State  where  prices  are  considerably  below  the  Statu  average.     Farmers  will 
presumably  be  unwilling  to  close  out  the  loans  unless  local  prices  rise 
to  about  the  loan  level.    Where  prices  rise  above  the  loan  value  there 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  tendency  to  release  corn  for  the  market." 
This  would  tend  to  keep  com  prices  in  the  Central  Corn  Bt;lt  close  to  the 
loan  value  until  August.     In  case  of  distinctly  unfavorable  prospects  for 
the  new  crop,  prices  of  corn  in  the  Corn  Bolt  are,  of  course,  likely  to 
show  a  marked  advance.     Similar  results  might  follow  if  steps  were  taken 
to  dispose  of  surplus  corn  abroad.     In  the  absence  of  such  unusual 
occurrences,  however-,  users  of  corn  will  probably  delay  purchases  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  hope  that  larger  market  supplies  will  be  available 
after  the  first  part  of  August . 

Outside  the  Corn  Bait  price  movements  will  probably  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  local  adequacy  of  old  crop  supplies   aid  to  the  new  crop  prospects. 
In  some  regions  where  old  crop  supplies  arc  very  short,  there  may  be  con- 
siderable further  advance  in  prices  before  new  crop  supplies  become  avail- 
able. 

Corn  prices  in  foreign  countries  have  shown  considerable  improvement 
in  the  past  few  months,  due  mostly  to  the  small  Argentine  crop.    With  corn 
now  selling  in  Buenos  Aires  „t  only  about  40  cants  per  bushel,  however, 
there  seems  little  prospect  that  the  foreign  market  will  provide  active 
stimulus  to  united  States  corn  prices  in  the  near  future. 

POTATOES 

Heavy  shipments  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  potato  prices  in 
central  markets  during  March  followed  by  some  recovery  in  early  April. 
The  early  potato  crop  in  Florida  and  shipments  therefrom  to  date  are 
larger  than  a  yc.r  ^go.    present  prospects  indicate  that  this  year's 
potato  crop  for  the  country  as" a  whole  may  be  much -larger  than  last  years 
small  crop.    The  intent ions-to-plant  reports  indicate  that  as  compared 
with  1933  much  larger  acreages  will  be  planted  in  the  early  and  intermediate 
states  whereas  about  a  5  percent  incre  ase  is  in  prospect  in  the  late  states. 
If  these  intentions  are  Carried  out  and  average  yields  are  obtained,  total 
production  may  amount  to  as  much  as  375,0C0,000  bushels  in  1934. 

Potato  prices  in  New  York  declined  from  £2.71  per  100  pounds  the 
last  week  of  February  to  £.2.13  the  last  week  of  March,  then  recovered 
slightly  to  $2.16  per  100  pounds  the  first  week  of  April.    The  present 
price  is  considerably  higher  than  the  season  low  point  reached  last 
November  of  Cl.6-5   snd  the  average  for  a  ytar  ago  of  $1.16.    At  Chicago 
potato  prices  declined  from  $1.80  to  £'1.45  per  100  pounds  during  March, 
but  recovered  to  £'1.63  during  the  first  week  of  April.    The  season's 
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low  point  reached  in  November  was  $1.13  while  the  average  at  Chicago 
a  year  ago  was  73  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Shipping  point  prices  followed  much  the  same  trend  as  market 
prices  during  March  with  those  in  Middle  Western  and  Western  States 
i   making  much  the  greater  recovery  during  the  first  week  in  April.  At 
Presque  Isle,  Main©,  Green  Mountains  f.o.b.  prices  declined  from  $2.00 
to  £1.40  per  100  pounds  sack  during  March  but  recovered  to  &1*55  during 
the  first  week  in  April.    At  Rochester,  New  York,  round  whites  declined 
from  $1*95  to  £l«55  during  March  where  they  remained  during  the  first 
week  in  April.    F.o.b.  prices  -.t  Michigan  points,  Cadillae  r_to,  declined 
from  $1.75  to  $1.35  during  March  but  recovered  to  $1.55  per  100  pounds 
during  the  first  week  in  April.     Idaho  russets  at  Idaho  Falls  declined 
from  $1.25  to  90  cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  past  month.     There  has 
been  a  slight  strengthening  of  prices  during  the  first  week  of  April. 
The  United  States  farm  prices  of  potatoes  continued  to  advance  through. 
March.     It  was  92.2  cents  per  bushel  on  March  15  compared  with  87.7  cents 
on  February  15,  68.8  on  November  15,  1933  the  present  season's  low  point 
and  39  c^nts  a  ye ir  age. 

Shipments  of  old  stock  potatoes  from  the  late  states  totaled 
138,000  carloads  through  April  7,  compared  with  116,000  last  season  to 
April  8,  and  140,000  the  1932-33  season  total.    The  heavier  shipments 
this  season  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  1933  crop  was  short 
in  those  areas  nearest  the  larger  consuming  centers  and,  consequently, 
the  truck  movement  has  been  much  lighter  than  in  the  previous  season. 
Most  of  the  storage  supplies  of  old  potatoes  are  now  located  in  Maine, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  the  Fur  Western  States.     Weekly  shipments 
through  most  of  February  and  March  averaged  well  above  5,000  cars  per 
week,  but  have  recently  declined  to  about  4,000  cars  per  week. 

Shipments  of  new  potatoes  from  Florida  have  been  heavier  than  those 
of  a  year  age,  and  are  due  to  a  larger  crop  being  harvested.    The  acreage 
of  early  potatoes  in  Florida  has  been  increased  about  42  percent  over  the 
1933  harvested  acreage.    F.o.b.  prices  at  Hastings,  Florida  averaged 
about  $2.30  per  100  pounds  during  the  first  week  of  April  compared  with 
$1.83  a  year  ago. 

TOEACCQ 

With  more  than  80  percent  of  the  1933  tobacco  crop  marketed  by 
farmers,  prices  of  the  types  remaining  te  be  sold  declined  seasonally 
during  March  and  averaged  lower  than  in  February.    However,  the  prices 
were  far  above  the  levels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  ohe  past  2  years. 
Prices  of  the  fire-cured  types  showed  an  increase  during  March.  Tobacco 
exports  from  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  during  February.  The 
quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  manufactures  during  February  was  smaller 
than  in  January  but  about  15  percent  above  February  1933. 
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According  to  State  reports  from  Kentucky  :md  Virginia,  the  follow- 
ing average  prices  prevailed  for  tobacco  sold  for  growers  in  those  States* 


State  and  type 

1934 

Mar:. 
1933 

9 

1932 

:  Feb. 
:  1934 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Kentucky: 

Eurley,  type 

31  : 

9.2 

7.2 

7.7 

11.1 

Fire-cured,  type 

22  ; 

8.3 

4.9 

4.0 

8.1 

lire-cured,  type 

23  ; 

6.1 

4.2 

2.5 

5.7 

Fire-cured,  type 

24  : 

6.0 

•  2.2 

2.4 

5.9 

One  Sucker,  type 

35  : 

6.8 

4.0 

8.4 

Green  River,  type 

36  : 

7.8 

2.7 

3.4 

9.3 

Virginia: 

Fire-cured,  typo 

21  : 

7.4 

5.5 

5.0 

7.0 

Sun-cured,  type 

.  37  : 

8.6 

4.6 

5.5 

10.1 

Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  indicate  that 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  products  was 
larger  during  February  1934  than  February  1933  for  all  classes  of  pro- 
ducts.    The  number  of  tux  stamps  issued  for  use  on  cigars  increased  6.5 
percent  over  February  a  year  earlier,  the  number  issued  for  cigarettes 
was  16.7  percent  greater,  the  number  issued  for  manufactured  tobacco 
(smoking  and  chewing  combined)  was  14.9  percent  greater,  and  the  number 
for  snuff  //as  24.6  percent  greater.     Experts  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  totaled  27,600,000  pounds  in  February  1934,   compared  with 
23,600,000  pounds  a  year  earlier,  and  a  5-year  average  of  40,500,000  pounds. 
The  principal  classes  shewing  increases  this  year  over  last  year  were 
flue-cured  and  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco,  which  together 
represented  approximately  90  percent  of  the  total  exports. 


HOGS 


Hog  prices  declined  moderately  during  March,  and  developed  greater 
weakness  in  early  April.     Seasonal  downturns  in  prices  in  the  spring  months, 
following  a  rise  in  the  late  winter,  are  usually  to  be  expected  because  of 
increasing  supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  from  early  April  to  late  May  or 
June  as  the  fall  pig  crop  cones  to  market.    The  price  decline  this  spring, 
however,  started  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  and  appears  to  have  been  caused 
largely  by  factors  other  than  the  supply  situation,  since  slaughter  supplies 
during  March  were  considerably  smaller  than  those  in  February  and  were  much 
below  average. 

Unusually  large  supplies  of  beef,  the  increased  cost  of  hogs  to 
packers  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in  the  hog  processing  tax  from  §1.50  to 
$2.25  per  100  pounds  live  weight  on  March  1,  further  restrictions  in  the 
export  outlets  for  pork  and  lad,  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  holders  of 
storage  stocks  of  hog  products  to  move  such  stocks  into  domestic  consumpti 
os  quickly  ..s  possible  in  order  to  insure  inventory  profits,  appear  to  be 
the  more  important  factors  accounting  for  the  recent  weakness  in  the  hog 
market.     With,  a  seasonal  increase  in  hog  slaughter  in  prospect  for  the 
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next  6  to  S  weeks,  prices  are  likely  to  hold  near  recent  low  levels  until 
late  May  or  early  June.     Conditions  in  general however ,   tend  to  favor  the 
prospects  for  a  greater  than  average  price  advance  next  summer. 

After  reaching  $4.56  per  100  pounds  in  the  week  ended  March  3,  the 
weekly  average  of  hog  prices  at  Chicago  declined  gradually  to  slightly 
under  $4.00  the  week  ended  April  14.     The  March  average  for  that  market 
was  $4.31,  compared  with  $4.39  in  February  and  $3.38  in  March  last  year. 
If  the  hog  processing  tax  of  $2.25  per  100  pounds  live  weight  is  included, 
the  cost  of  hogs  slaughterers  in  March  was  well  above  $6.00  per  100  pounds, 
or  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  the  cost  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  March  totaling  3,039,000 
head,  was  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1917,  and  was  11  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  February  and  a"bout  16  percent  less  than,  in  March  last  year. 
This  decrease  in  slaughter  together  with  that  in  February  and  October  almost 
offsets  the  large  increases  in  November  and  January  end  makes  the  total 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  hog  marketing  year  only  slightly  larger 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  "  Because  of 
the  lighter  average  weights  at  which  hogs  were  marketed  this  year,  the  total 
production  of  pork  and  lard  during  the  6  months  was  probably  no  larger  than 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  proportion  of  sows  and  gilts  in  the  February  slaughter  was  the 
largest  in  the  13  years  for  which  records  are  available,  and  reports 
indicate  that  this  proportion  continued  large  in  March.     'This  increase  in 
the  marketings  of  female  stock  probably  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  program  for  corn  and  hog  producers,  although  the 
unusually  low  hog-corn  price  ratio  of  recent  months  has  been  a  contributing 
factor.     Producers  cooperating  in  the  adjustment  program  must  agree  to 
reduce  the  number  of  litters  of  pigs  farrowed  in  1934  by  25  percent  from 
the  1932-33  average.     In  order  to  comply  with  this  contract  producers  in 
many  cases  apparently  have  sold  a  larger  than  usual  number  of  sows  and/ or 
gilts  for  slaughter. 

Purchases  of  hogs  for  government  account  were  resumed  in  late  March 
after  being  suspended  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.     Such  purchases 
totaled  approximately  135,000  head  in  March  compared  with  about  280,000  head 
in  February  and  about  430,000  in  January.     In  early  April  these  purchases 
were  being  continued  in  limited  volume.     In  addition  to  the  hog  purchases 
at  this  time,  awards  were  made  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
on  April  6,  1934  for  the  purchase  of  about  11,544,000  pounds  of  cured  pork 
and  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  lard.     Since  products  from  hogs  slaughtered 
for  government  account  and  the  hog  products  bought  directly  have  been  or 
will  be  distributed  entirely  far  relief  purposes,  these  purchases  have 
been  an  important  strengthening  factor  to  the  hog  market  during  the  winter 
months. 

Corn  prices  were  steady  during  March,  and  with  declining  hog  jp  rices 
the  relationship  between  hog  prices  and  corn  prices  became  more  unfavorable 
for  hog  feeding  during  the  month.     Based  on  farm  prices  as  of  the  15  th^ 
of  the  month  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  was  9.7  in 
March,  while  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1933  it  was  20.4.     The  unfavor- 
able ratio  during  recent  months  has  been  reflected  in  lighter  weights  and 
lower  quality  of  hogs  marketed.    Market  reports  also  indicate  that  pigs 
from- the  1933  fall  pig  crop  recently  nave  begun  to  appear  in  market  receipts 
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in  fairly  large  numbers.  This  earlier  movement  of  fall  pigs  is  also  due 
chiefly  to  the  lower  than  average  hog-corn  price  ratio. 

Wholesale  prices  of  cured  pork  and  of  lard  advanced  somewhat  during 
March.     The  rise  in  fresh  pork  prices,  however,  was  limited  to  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  and  such  prices  weakened  during  late  March  and  early 
April.     The  composite  wholesale  price  of  hog  products  at  ITew  York  averaged 
$13.20  per  100  pounds  in  March  compared  with  $12.45  in  February  and  $10.30 
in  ".larch  last  year.     The  rise  in  retail  values  was  approximately  the  same 
as  that  in  the  wholesale  trade.     Consumer  expenditures  for  hog  products, 
as  well  as  for  other  meats,  during  January  and  February  were  much  larger 
than  in  these  months  last  year,  thus  reflecting  the  material  improvement 
in  consumer  demand  in  recent  months. 

The  marked  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  in  March  resulted  in  a  greater 
than  average  seasonal  decrease  in  storage  holdings  of  pork  during  the 
month.    Lard  stocks  also  decreased  whereas  they  usually  increase  slightly 
during  '-.larch.    Pork  stocks  on  April  1,  amounting  to  657,000,000  pounds, 
were  10  percent  smaller  than  those  of  a  month  earlier  and  16  percent  smaller 
than  the  5-year  average  for  that  date,  but  were  8  percent  larger  than  the 
stocks  of  April  1,  1933.     Lard  stocks  continue  much  larger  than  average 
for  this  time  of  year,  although  showing  a  slight  decrease  from  March  1. 
The  total  of  173,000,000  pounds  on  April  1  was  181  percent  larger  than  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  64  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  for  that  date 

Exports  of  pork  in  February  were  somewhat  Larger  than  in  January 
and  they  were-  nearly  twice  -as  large  as  in  February  Last  year.    Lard  exports 
on  the  other  hand  were  reduced  materially,,  both  from  the  preceding  month 
and  from  February  1933.    Although  exports  of  cured  pork  increased  during 
the  :;onth,  a  large  part  of  the  February  increase  in  total  pork  exports 
compared  with  a.  year  earlier  was  due  to  the  larger  shipments  of  frozen 
pork  to  the  United  Kingdom.     These  exports  have  been  relatively  large  since 
last  October. 

Lard  exports  in  February  totaled  57,111,000  pounds  compared  with 
51,584,000  pounds  in  January  and  58,347,000  pounds  in  February  1933. 
Except  for  last  July,  shipments  of  lard  to  Germany  in  February  were  the 
smallest  for  any  month  in  the  post-war  years.     Beginning  with  March  1934, 
monthly  imports  of  lard  into  'Germany  are  being  limited  to  40  percent  of  the 
average  imports  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1931-1933,  and  available 
figures  indicate  that  lard  imports  by  Germany  from  the  United  States  during 
1934  may  not  exceed  65,000,000  pounds  against  126,000,000  in  1933.  In 
the  early  post-war  years,  Germany  purchased  annually  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 250,000,000  pounds  of  lard  from  the  United  States. 

Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  summer  months  (May  to  September) 
of  1934  probably  will  be  somewhat  small er  than  the  usually  large  summer 
slaughter  in  1933.     The  1933  fall  pig  crop  was  about  3  percent  smaller  than 
that  of  1232.   In  addition  to  this  reduction  in  the  pig  crop  it  new  appears 
likely  that  the  marketings  of  fall  pigs  prior  to  May  this  year  will  be 
relatively  large,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  a  much  smaller  number  of 
hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop  of  the  preceding  year  will  be  marketed  after 
May  1.     This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  which  prevailed  last 
summer,  when  the  market  movement  of  fall  pigs  was  no  earlier  than  normal 
and  the  hold-over  of  spring  pigs  into  the  summer  months  was  unusually  large. 
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On  the  other  hand  this  expected  reduction  in  summer  marketings  of  hogs 
from  the  1933  pig  crops  may  be  offset  to  some  extent  "by  relatively  large 
marketings  of  sows,  the  sale  of  which  may  "be  necessary  in  order  for 
producers  to  comply  with  the  1934  corn-hog  reduction  contract.  The  present 
unfavorable  hog- corn  price  ratio  may  also  tend  to  discourage  "breeding 
operations  for  the  1934  fall  farrow  and  thus  result  in  liquidation  of 
"breeding  stock  during  the  summer, 

CATTLE 

Prices  of  nearly  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers  continued  to  advance 
during  March  and  early  April,  but  prices  of  other  kinds  of  cattle  were 
steady  to  lower.     Slaughter  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  calves  were  un- 
usually large  during (March,  but  the  general  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meats,  relatively  small  slaughter  supplies  of  other  livestock,  and  the 
end  of  the  lent en  season  were  important  factors  which  tended  to  offset  the 
effect  of  increased  supplies  on  the  cattle-  market.  The-  rise  in  prices  of 
steers  was  more  pronounced  for  the  better  grades  than  for  the  lower  grades, 
largely  because  of  the  declining  proportion  of  the  former  in  the  slaughter 
supplies.     Although  total  marketings  of  all  cattle  are  likely  to  continue 
large  during  the  summer  months,  both  the  number  and  proportion  of  well 
finished  cattle  probably  will  be  reduced,   since  a  material  decrease  in 
numbers  of  cattle  now  on  feed  is  indicated.     A  further  advance  in  prices 
of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle,  therefore,  appears  probable,  and 
if  consumer  buying  power  continues  to  improve  prices  of  all  cattle  probably 
will  strengthen  to  some  extent. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  level  of  cattle  prices  was  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  last  July.     The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  in  March  was  $5.91  compared  with  $5.49  in  February  and 
$5.04  in  March  1933.     Prices  of  all  grades  of  steers  except  the  common  grade 
advanced  during  March.     The  increases  in  prices  from  February  amounted  to 
57  cents  for  the  choice  and  prime  grade,  60  cents  for  the  good  grade,  and  17 
cents  for  the  medium  grade.     The  average  price  of  common  grade  steers  in 
March  was  7  cents  lower  than  in  February.     The  spread  between  the  prices  of 
lower  and  higher  grades  of  cattle  has  widened  materially  during  recent  weeks. 
In  early  April  the  spread  between  the  price  of  common  grade  steers  and  choice 
and  prime  grade  steers  at  Chicago  was  about  $2.60  compared  with  $2.00  a 
month  earlier  and  $1.56  a  year  earlier.    As  a  proportion  of  better  grades  of 
cattle  in  the  slaughter  supplies  decreases,  it  is  probable  that  this  spread 
will  continue  to  widen.    Prices  of  cows  and  heifers  were  about  steady  dur- 
ing March,  but  prices  of  calves  declined  somewhat.  Stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  prices  also  were  about  steady  during  the  month. 

Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  in  March  totaling  771,000  head  was  the 
largest  for  the  month  since  1926  and  was  the  third  largest  for  March  on 
record.     The  increase  in  slaughter  amounted  to  25  percent  compared  with  March 
1933.  and  23  percent  compared  with  the  5-year  March  average.  Calf  slaughter 
under  Federal  inspection  during  March  amounting  to  about  534,000  head  was 
the  largest  for  any  month  on  record,  and  it  was  34  percent  larger  than  in 
March  last  year.  Although  the  proportion  of  well  finished  cattle  in  the 
.slaughter  supply  was  somewhat  smaller  during  March  than  in  other  recent  months, 
it  continued  relatively  large..  The  combined  total  of  choice  and  prime  and 
good  grades  of  steers  received  at  Chicago  was  the  smallest  since  last 
September,  but  it  was  the  second  largest  for  the  month  in  the  13  years  for 
which  records-  are  available. 
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During  the  first  Z  months  of. .19.34  inspected  cattle  slaughter  totaling 
2,335,000  head  was  the  largest  for  the  3-month  period  since  1919  and  was  the 
third  largest  on  record  for  the  period..  Slaughter  for  these  months  was  30 
percent  larger  than  that  of  last  year  and  25  percent  greater  than  the  5-year 
January  to  March  average.  Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  from  January  to 
March  1934  amounting  to  1 ,442 ,000 .head  was  the  largest  for  the  period  on 
records  In  every  month  since  May  1933  the  slaughter  of  both  cattle  and 
calves  has  exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier.  This 
increase  in  slaughter  supplies  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the  upward  trend 
in  cattle  numbers  which  has  been  in  evidence  since  19.38. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  on 
April  1,  1934  was  12  percent  less  than  the  number  on  feed  on  the  some  date 
in  1933.    As  compared  with  April  1,  1932,  however,  the  number  on  feed  this 
year  showed  some  increase.  Decreases  from  last  year  were  reported  in  all 
of  the  Corn  Eelt  States  except  Nebraska,  where  no  change  was  indicated.  The 
smaller  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  year  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  reflection  of  the  greatly  reduced  available  supplies  of  corn  and  the  re- 
latively high  corn  prices  compared  with  cattle  prices.     Inspected  shipments 
of  stockcr  and  feeder  cattle  through  public  stockyards  into  the  Corn  Belt 
from  July  1333  to  March  1934  were  11  percent  less  thai-1,  in  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  earlier.  For  the  period  from  January  to  March  1934  such 
shipments  were  14  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago.    Reports  from  feeders 
as  to  their  marketing  plans  for  cattle  on  feed  on  April  1  ..this  year  showed 
about  the  same  proportion  to  be  marketed  prior  to  August  ].  was  reported 
last  year.     If  these  plans  are  carried  out  the  decrease  in  fed  cattle 
marketings  will  be  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  summer  and  fall  seasons. 

BUTTER 

Butter  production  is  decidedly  less  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  move- 
ment into  consuming  channels,  including  the  distribution  of  government  butter 
for  relief  purposes,  is  decidedly  larger.     Storage  stocks  are  near  the 
seasonal  low  point  for  the  year,  and  about  the  same  as  the  5-year  average. 
Consumer  expenditures  for  butter  (excluding  relief  butter)  in  February  were 
18  percent  larger  than  in  February  1933.     With  employment  and  payrolls 
decidedly  higher  than  a  year  ago ,  it  seems  probable  that  consumer  demand  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  summer,  at  least,  will  be  greater  than  last  year. 
Because  of  the  narrow  margin  between  butter  prices  during  the  into-and  out-of- 
s to rage  period/ the  1933-34  storage  season,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
storage  and  speculative  demand  during  the  coming  season  of  heavy  production 
will  be  less  than  last  summer,  7/ith  the  stability  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
dollar  this  year  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  more  normal  seasonal 
decline  in  prices  between  March  and  mid-summer  than  last  year,  when  prices 
rose  instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  decline. 

Creamery  butter  production  in  February  was  estimated  to  be  12.6  percent 
less  than  in  the  preceding  February  end  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  1930. 
Production  in  February  was  estimated  to  be  5.3  percent  less  than  in  January, 
about  the  same  as  the  usual  seasonal  decline.  February  production  was  greater 
than  a  year  earlier  in  the  Mi  Idle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  the 
East  North  Central  and  West  North  Central  States  production  was  18  percent 
and  11  percent  respectively  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Weekly  reports  of  butter 
production  in  the  mid-west  indicated  that  production  in  March  was  decidedly 
less  than  a  year  earlier,  although  the  percentage  decline  from  the  sane 
month  of  the  preceding  year  was  not  as  great  as  in  February. 


The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  in  March  averaged  25,4  cents 
per  pound  the  same  as  in  February,  and  7,2  cents  or  .ah out  40  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.     The  risa  in  prices  which  started  in  late  December 
reached  n  peak  of  27.2  cents  for  the  week  ended  March  10.    For  the  first 
week  in  April  the  price  averaged  25.3  cents. 

The  farm  price  of  butter fat  rose  1.9  cents  from  mid-February  to  mid- 
March.     The  price  in  March  of  23.5  cents  was  8.4  cents  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  and  the  highest  since  December  1931.    Farm  prices  of  feed  grains 
were  about  the  same  in  the  middle  of  March  as  a  month  earlier.     In  March 
the  farm  price  of  butter fat  in  relation  to  lead  grains  was  the  highest  since 
last  October,  but  still  decidedly  below  the  1925  to  1929  average. 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  February  was  145,476,000  pounds  or  13.7  per 
cent  larger  than  in  February  1953.     This  is  in  contrast  to  the  12.6  percent 
decline  in  production.     Government  distribution  of  butter  for  relief  in 
February  amounted  to  about  23,103,000  pounds.     If  this  is  deducted  from  the 
total  trade  output,  the  trade  output  through  regular  commercial  channels 
was  122,373,000  pounds  or  4.4  percent  less  than  in  February  1933.  Retail 
prices  of  butter  in  February,  however,  were  decidedly  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  so  that  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  wore  18  percent 
larger  than  in  February  1933.     This  was  the  largest  increase  over  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year  since  the  bottom  of  the  depression  was  reached. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  creamery  butter  on  April  1  of  15,352,000 
pounds  were  about  6,000,000  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  about  the 
same  as  the  5-year  average  for  April  1.     The  net  out-of -storage  movement  in 
March  of  21,501,000  pounds  was  by  far  the  longest  for  the  month  on  record. 
There  was  relatively  little  distribution  of  government  butter  in  March. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  during  the  intc-storage  peri 
of  1933  averaged  23.0  cents,  compared  with  22.9  cents  during  the  out-of- 
storage  season.    Without  the  government  purchases  for  relief,  prices  during 
the  out -of -storage  season  would,  no  doubt,  have  averaged  considerably  lower. 
This  experience  during  the  past  season  will  probably  result  in  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  production  during  the  months  May  to  August  being  put  into 
storage  than  last  year. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  production  in  February  was  estimated  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
a,  year  earlier,  but  trade  output  was  larger.     Cheese  prices  reached  a  peak 
in  early  March,  but  declined  seasonally  during  late  March  and  early  April. 
The  changes  in  retail  prices  and  trade  output  indicate  that  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  cheese  in  February  were  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  Storage 
stocks  have  declined  but  are  still  about  5  percent  above  the  5-year  average. 
With  the  probability  of  less  speculative  and  storage  demand  this  year  than 
last,   it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  the  usual  seasonal  decline  from 
late  winter  to  mid- summer. 

Cheese  production  in  February  of  28,962,000  pounds  was  2.9  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1929.  February 
production  was  only  slightly  larger  than  January.     Ordinarily  there  is  rela- 
tively little  change  in  production  from  January  to  February.  Production 
of  American  cheese  in  Wisconsin  in  February  was  8  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  production  in  New  York,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  was 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  reached 
a  high  of  13,5  cents  in  early  March,  the  highest  since  October  1951c  The 
price  in  March  averaged  13.2  cents  per  pound,  0.6  cents  higher  than  in 
February  and  4.9  cents  cr  59  percent  higher  bhan  a  ^ear  earlier. 

Trade  output  of  choose  in  February  was  44,400,000  pounds  or  8.5  percent 
more  than  in  February  19.33,  and  the  highest  on  record  icr  the  month.'  Retail 
prices  of  cheese  in  February  were  11  percent  higher  than  in  February  1933. 
The  change  in  trade  output  and  retail  prices  indicated  that  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  cheese  in  February  were  20  percent  If rger  than  in  February 
1935.     This  was  only  the  third  month  in  over  3  years  in  which" consumer  ex- 
penditures exceeded  those  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  American  cheese  on  April  1,  of  about 
50,000,000  pounds  were  8,000,000  pounds  larger  than  on  April  1,  1953  and 
about  5,000,000  pounds  larger  than  the  5— year  average. 

Imports  of  cheese  in  February,  continued  relatively  low  but  Were  10 
percent  larger  than  in  February  1933.-  . 


."'"-OS  MD  chickms 

Egg  prices  declined  slightly  from  February  to  March,  as  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  ;  EFo:  marked  change,  in  price  is  likely  during  the  rest 
of  the  spring.     Egg  prices'  arc  above  those  of  last  year  and  also  above  the 
1931-1933  average  despite  heavier  receipts.     Other  factors  contributing 
uo  higher  egg  prices  this  year  are  the  higher  general  price  level,  a  higher 
level  of  consumption,  and  lower  storage  holdings  than  a  year  age.  Chicken 
prices  continued  to  rise  seasonably  with  lighter  receipts  than  last  year 
but  heavier  storage  stcks.-  Chicken  prices  usually  rise  until  April  or 
Hay  and  then  decline  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  special  packed  mid-western  eggs  at  New  York  averaged  20.4 
cents  in  March,  4.8  cents  above  the  price  a  year  before.     The  farm  price 
of  ergs  of  14.4  cents  on  March  15  was  4.3  certs  above  that  of  a  year  before. 
The  farm  price  of  chickens  advanced  from  10.2  cents  on  February  15  to  10.7 
cents  on  March  15  and  was  1.5  cents  above  the  price  of  March  15,  1935. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  March  were  1,749,000  cases, 
compared  with  1,566,000  cases  in  March  1933  and  the  5-year  March  average  of 
1,722,000  cases.     Hatchery  reports  indicate  14.5  percent  fewer  chicks  hatched 
in  February  1934  than  in  February  1933  and  that  there  were  5  percent  fewer 
eggs  set. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  eggs  on  April  1  were  1,207,000  cases  compared 
with  1,833,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  1,443,000  cases. 
Tnilc  the  into-storage  season  continues  for  several  months,  yet  this  points 
to  the  likelihood  of  smaller  storage  supplies  for  next  fall  and  winter. 

Consumption  of  eggs,  as  fudged  by  the  apparent  trade  output  at  the 
four  markets,   is  relatively  high,  about  25  percent  greater  in  March  1934 
than  in  March  1935. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  in  March  were 
15,500,000  pounds  compared  with  17,500,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a.  5-year 
average  of  17,900,000  pounds.     Storage  stocks  oi  frozen  poultry,  however, 
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are  large,  74,201,000  pounds  on  April  1  compared  with  67,3^0,000  pounds  a  year 
"before  and  a  5-year  average  of  77,300,000  pounds, 

lambs 

The  upswing  in  lamb  prices  which  started  last  November  was  checked  -during 
the  week  ended  March  3,  after  the  ton  and  weekly  average  at  Chicago  had  reached 
the  highest  levels  in  almost  4  years.    Prices  declined  around  50  to  60  cents 
during  the  week  ended  March  10  and  held  fairly  steady  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  April.     Although  available  supplies  of  fed 
lambs  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  indicated  to  "be  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  of  recent  years  the  reduction  may  be  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
larger  marketings  of  new-crop  lambs  from  California  and  Arizona.    Lamb  prices 
during  the  next  2  months,  therefore,  probably  will  fluctuate  around  present 
levels. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  fed-woolcd  lambs  which  carried  the  weekly  average  . 
at  Chicago  from  $6.34  in  early  H0vembcr  to  $9.63  at  the  beginning    of  March 
was  followed  by  sharp  reactions  that  forced  the  average  down  to  the  $9.00  level. 
Prices  fluctuated  around  this  level  during  most  of  March  and  early  April  because 
advances  attracted  increased  offerings  and  distributors  found  it  difficult  to 
move  the  dressed  product  into  consumption  at  the  higher  levels  in  view  of  the 
stiff  competition  from  unusually  large  supplies  of  beef.     The  March  average  for 
good  and  choice  slaughter  lambs -at  Chicago  was.  $9.04  compared  with  $9.37  in 
February  and  $5.55  in  March  last  year.     Prices  of  good  and  choice  lightweight 
slaughter  ewes  averaged  $5.11  compared  with  $4.83  in  February  and  $2.73  in 
March  of  the  previous  year.     The  March  15  farm  price  of  lambs  was  $5.79  compared 
with  $5.55  on  February  15,  and  $4.27  on  March  15  last  year. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under  Federal  inspection  in  March  totaled 
1,242,450  head.     This  was  7  percent  more  than  in  February  but  12  percent  less 
than  in  March  last  year  and  5  percent  less  than  the  5-year  March  average.  Total 
federally  inspected  slaughter  during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  was  4.7 
percent  less  than  that  of  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

Fairly  large  supplies  of  new-crop  lambs  from  California  and  the  south- 
west reached  market  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  it  was  reported  that 
California  lambs  have  been  contracted  in  large  numbers  fcr  delivery  during  late 
April  and  early  May.    The  early  movement  of  new-crop  lambs  this  spring  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  last  year  when  the  movement  was  late  and  a  gap 
developed  for  a  short  time  between  the  marketing  of  fed  lambs  and  new-crop 
lambs. 

S0vere  winter  conditions  in  the  southeastern  early  lamb  States, comprising 
Kentucky,  TGnncssee  and  Virginia,  may  cause  shipments  from  those  States  to  be 
somewhat  later  than  usual.     Range  and  feed  conditions  in  Texas  are  still  very 
poor,  hence  the  movement  of  fat  lambs  and  a,red  sheep  from  that  State  this  spring 
is  expected  to  be  less  thai  average. 

wool 

The  domestic  wool  market  v/as  very  quiet  during  March  and  early  April, 
and  the  continued  small  volume  of  trading  has  been  accompanied  by  some 
irregularity  in  prices.     Although  most  of  the  remaining  supplies  of  last. year's 
clip  on  the  Boston  market  are  still  held  at  nominal  quotations  fully  up  to  the 
maximum  levdls  of  the  last  2  months,   such  sales  as  have  recently  been  effected 
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havc  been  mostly  at  slightly,  lower  prices.     Trading  in  new  clip  wool  in  the 
WGstcrn  States  is  slow,  and  "bids  have  "been  lowered  slightly.     The  present  selling 
season  is  about  over  in  foreign  primary  markets  and  available  supplies  are  small. 
Foreign  prices  have  been  fairly  well  maintained  on  such  wool  as  is  available. 
The  carry-over  of  old  clip  of  domestic  wool  is  believed  to  be  relatively  small 
and  present  indications  point  to  a  reduction  in  the  clip  for  1234.  Consumption 
of  combing  and  clothing  wool  by  United  States  manufacturers  in  February  showed 
little  change  from  that  in  January,  but  it  was  lower  than  in  February  last  year 
With  the  spring  season  practically  ever  and  advance  business  on  fall  lines 
reported  to  be  slow,  the  manuf acturing  position  at  present  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  87  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  for  the  week  ended  April 
7,  having  shown  no  change  since  the  middle  of  January.     The  price  of  this  wool 
in  the  first  week  of  April  1933  was  45.5  cents  a  pound.     Territory  3/8  blood 
(56s)  als^  remained  unchanged  during  March  and  for  the  week  ended  April  7, 
was  81.5  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  compared  with  39.5  cents  a  pound  in  the 
corres  ;onding  week  of  April  1933.     The  United  States  average  farm  price  of 
wool  was  2c.  S  cents  a  pound  on  March  15  compared  with  25.4  cents  a  pound  on 
February  15  and  8.9  cents  on  March  15,  1933. 

Consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  by  United  States  manufacturers 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  February  was  slightly  smaller  than 
in  January  and  was  15  percent  smaller  than  in  February  1933.     The  index  of 
consumption  of  such  wool,  on  a  grease  basis,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation 
was  71   (1923-1S29  ■  -  100  )  in  February  compared  with  70  in  January  and  33  in 
February  1933.     Consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  the  first  2  months  of  1934  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the  first  2  months  of  1933.     Imports  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  for  consumption  in  the  first  2  months  of  1934  were 
6,340,000  pounds  and  imports  of  carpet  wool  were  15,606,000  pounds.  Imports 
for  consumption  were  not  reported  by  months  in  1933,  but  general  imports,  minus  j 
reoxports  for  these  months  show  net  imports  of  1,073,000  pounds  of  combing 
and  clothing  wool  and  8,769,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool. 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  the  1934  wool  clip  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  1932,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  last  year.     The  condition  of  ranges  during  the  wool  growing  period  has 
been  slightly  better  than  was  the  case  2  years  ago,  but  much  below  the  conditio 
last  season,  the  same  being  true  of  the  condition  of  sheep.     The  mild  winter 
this  year  in  many  of  the  Western  Range  States,  however,  may  result  in  lighter 
losses  than  usual.     On  the  other  hand,  heavier  than  usual  fall  shearing  in  1933 
probably  will  tend  to  reduce  the  production  of  wool  per  sheep  in  1934.  The 
number  of  stock  sheep  on  January  1,  1934,  was  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlicj 
but  about  1  percent  loss  than  on  January  1,  1932. 

COTTON 

Domestic  cotton  prices  continued  to  fluctuate  within  a    rather  narrow 
range  during  the  past  5  weeks,   the  averare  of  the  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in 
the  10  designated  markets  fluctuating  between  11.87  and  12.28  cents  per  pound. 
This  makes  about  2  months  that  cotton  prices  have  fluctuated  within  about  this 
same  range.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  cotton  prices  to  remain  fairly  steady  at 
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about  this  time  of  the  year,  as  the  size  of  the  current  season's  croo  of 
.America:.!  cotton  and  also  that  of  most  important  foreign  countries  is  rather 
definitely  known  by  this  time  and  little  definite  information  is  available  on 
the  probable  size  of  the  coming  season's  crops.     Total  domestic  cotton  con- 
sumption- during  March  amounted  to  544,000  runnin;  bales,  which  was  the  largest 
for -the -month "since  1929.     Trade  reports  indicate,  however,  that  sales  during 
the  month-  did  not  keep  pace  with  production.     Foreign  cotton  textile  mill 
activity : apparently  remained  about  unchanged  in  some  countries  with  slight 
declines  .  in  others.     Fertilizer .  tax  tag  sales  in  six  cotton  producing  states 
from  December  1  to  March  31  totaled  about  1, 442,000  short  tons  which  was  85 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  33  percent  smaller  than  the  average 
for  the  same  period  in  the  3  years  ended  1930. 

On  April  13,   the  avora; c .price  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the 
10  designated  markets  was  11.87  cents  per  pound.    On  the  13th  of  March  the 
price  in  these  markets  averaged  12.24  cents  and  for  the  month  of  Anril  1933 
averaged  5.84  cents.     During  the  5  weeks  ended  April  13,  the  average  price  of 
middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  markets  fluctuated  between  11.87  and  12.28 
cents  '  and  during  the  previous  3  weeks  between  11.88  and  12.30  cents.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  2  months  the  average  price  in  the  10  designated 
markets  has  not  been  as  high  as  12.00  cents  since  the  first  few  days  of  the 
1930-31  season.     The  average  United  States  farm  price  as  of  March  15  was  11.7 
cents,  the  sane  as  a  month  earlier,  but  about  92  percent  higher  than  on 
March  15  last  year. 

The  total  domestic  consumption  of  all  cotton  in  March  amounted  to 
544,000  running  bales,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  compared  with 
495,000  boles  in  March  last  year  and  was  the  lo.rgcst  for  the  month  since  1329. 
The  total  consumption  for  the  first  8  months  of  the  season  amounted  to  ... 
3,945,000  bales,   an  increase  of  197,000  bales  over  the  like  period  last 
season  and  was  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  season  since 
1929-30.     Total  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the  United  States  this 
season  up  to  the  end  of  March  amounted  to  3,841,000  bales  and  consumption  of 
foreign  cotton  amounted  to  103,000  bales  compared  with  the  3,667,000  bales 
of  American  and  82,000  bales  of  foreign  consumed  in  the  like  period  of  last 
season. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  sales  of  cotton  goods  by  domestic  manu- 
facturers during  March  were  probably  somewhat  lower  than  production  resulting 
in  a  further  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand.  Ship- 
ments were  said  to  have  been  xorobably  equal  to  production  with  little  or  no 
increase  in  the  stocks  of  goods  on  hand.     In  Japan  mill  activity  has  been 
maintained  at  almost  record  levels  and  sales  arc  said  to  have  been  about 
equal  to  production.     In  Great  Britain  and  in  some  parts  of  Continental 
Europe  sales  of  cotton  textiles  have  for  several  weeks  probably  averaged 
below  output  and  as  a  result  activity  has  been  reduced  somewhat.     The  Gorman 
mills  have,  according  to  trade  reports,  been  selling  somewhat  larger  quantities 
of  cotton  goods  than  they  have  produced  for  the  past  several  weeks,  with  some 
tendency  for  activity  to  increase  as  a  result. 

Sales  of  fertilizer  tax  tags  in  six  of  the  cotton  producing  states 
during  March  represented  862,000  short  tons,  according  to  the  data  released 
by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service.  While  these  sales  were  65  percent 
larger  than  sales  in  March  last  year*  and  115  percent  larger  than  in  March 
1932,  they  were  37  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  3  years,  1928  to  1930. 
For  the  4  months  December  through  March  total  tag  sales  in  these  six  states 
represented  1,442,0  00  short  tons,  compared  with  a  total  of  779,000  tons  in  the 
sane  period  a  year  earlier,  but  were  38  -percent  less  than  the  average  for  the 
3  years  ended  1930. 
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Eusiness  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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1/  Federal  Reserve  Board  indexes,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation* 

2/  United  Spates  Department  of  Agricu\ture,  Auuist  1909- July  1914=  100. 

Zj  Bureau  of  La^or  Statistics  index. 

4/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  China  and  the  Netherlands. 

5/  The  Annalist.  Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  i.n  New  York  City. 

Qj  Dow-Jones  index  is  cased  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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She  general  level  of  farm  prices  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
mid-* April*  Prices  of  hogs,  cotton  and  potatoes  are  lower  than  a  month  ago 
v?hereas  prices  of  cattle,  dairy  products  and  lambs  have  increased. 


The  drought,  coupled  with  dust  storms,  over  an  extensive  area  in  the 
Micf'1^  Western  States,  is  the  outstanding  situation  affecting  prices  of 
farm'products  in  recent  weeks.     According  to  the  report  as  of  May  1  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board,   the  crop  situation  continues  abnormal  and  prospects  are 
very  uncertain  because  of  inadequate  -rainfall  and  a  general  lack  of  sub-soil 
moisture  in  the  North  Central  and  WG stern  group  of  States  which  ordinarily 
have  two- thirds  of  the  total  crop  acreage.     Scattered  areas  have  had  enough 
rain  for  current  needs  but  in  the  area  as  a  whole  croo  prospects  have  declined 
materially  in  recent  weeks.    Hay  crops  and  pastures  have  had  a  poor  start 
and  their  condition  on  May  1,  as  reported  by  the  crop  correspondents, '-as 
substantially  lower  than  on  the  same  date  in  any  of  the  past  50  years.  The 
Shortage  of  pasture  is  particularly  serious  in  areas  that  were  effected  by 
drought  last  season  and  which  are  now  suffering  from  an  acute  lack  of  feed 
for  all  .livestock.    According  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  only  limited  areas  in 
the  interior  valleys,  the  central  plains  and  the  northwest,  secured  rains 
during  the  first  week  of  May  and  in  most  of  these  areas  the  rainfall  was 
insufficient  to  permanently  relieve  the  situation.    The  general  drought 
situation  has  been  greatly  intensified  by  May  12,  but  good  rains  fell  on 
May  13  and  14  in  most  of  the  drought  area,  except  in  Minnesota,  N0rth 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  most  of  Nebraska. 

The  estimated  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  March 
1934  was  $408,000,000  compared  with  $275,000,000  in  March  1933.    Adding  the 
benefit  and  rental  payments  in  March  brought  the  total  cash  income  of  farmers 
to  $417,000,000.      After  adjusting  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
month  and  for  seasonal  factors,  income  increased  from  February  to  March. 
The  income  from  the  sales  of  farm  products  in  March  was  estimated  at  57 
percent  of  the  average  for  the  corresponding  months  in  the  period  1924-1929, 
compared  with  55  percent  in  February.     In  the  first  3  months  of  the  year 
the  cash  income  from  sales  of  farm  products  is  estimated  at  $1,215,000,000 
or  39  percent  greater  than  in  the  first  3  months  of  1933.  Adding  the  rental 
and  benefit  payments  increased  the  income  to  $1,312,000,000,  which  is  50 
percent  greater  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago,  when  both  marketings  and 
prices  were  unusually  low.     In  recent  months  the  marketings  of  livestock 
products  in  particular  have  been  large,  with  some  improvement  in  prices. 

Although  the  cash  farm  income  for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
was  50  percent  above  the  low  level  of  a  year  earlier,  prices  farmers  pay 
havo,  at  trie  same  time,  increased  18  percent.    Consequently,   the  increase 
in  the  buying  power  of  farmers  amounted  to  about  28  percent. 


The  general  level  of  farm'  prices  in  mi dr April  was  74  percent  of  the 
pre-war  average  compared  with  76  in  March  and  53  in  April  1953,  The 
level  of  prices  paid  "by  farmers  is  now  about  120  percent  of  the  1914  level 
compared  with  101  in  April  1933.     The  exchange  value  of  farm  products  for 
commodities  bought  "by  farmers  at  62  in  mid-April  was  19  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  .         .......  -r, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  has  "been 
practically  unchanged  for  the  last  6  weeks.     The  .Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  for  the  first  week  in  May  was  equal  to  107  percent  of  the  191Q-1914 
average.    Lower  prices  for  farm  products  and  textiles  in  April,  were  offset 
by  higher  price?  f#r  foods,  fuel  and  lighting  prodoets,  metals,  building 
materials,  and  house- furnishing  goods. 

Wholesale  prices,  in  March,  in  the  currencies  of  the  eight  foreign 
countries,  which  normally  take  about  75  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports, 
were  69  percent  of  the  1926  average,  and  have  fluctuated  within  a  range 
of  less  than  1  percent  from  September  1933  -  March  1934. 

Wholesale  prices  in  March  to  early"  April . were  practically  unchanged 
in  Canada,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whereas  prices  declined  a  little  in  England. 
Prices  in  Prance  have  increased  slightly  from  the  low  point  in  March  and 
prices  in  Japan  recovered  a  little  in  February. 

The  index  of  10  selected  import  commodities  on  May  7  was  165  (6  weeks' 
ended  April  10,  1233  =  100 );  having  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range  of 
2  points  since  March  5.  The  index  of  10 'imports,  and  of  9  imports  were  both 
103  in  April  last  year,  whereas  in  April  1934  the  latter  (excluding  rubber) 
was  14  points  lower  than  the  former.  The  indexes  of  10  selected  exports  on 
May  7  was  150,  having  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  2  points  since  February 
12.  1/ 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  activity  continued  its  upward  trend  during  April  with 
increases  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  boots  and  shoes  more 
than  offsetting  the  curtailment  in  coal  mining  and  the  declines  in  building 
activity  and  freight  carlo adings  and  in  the  production  of  some  of  the 
minor  industries.    Production  of  automobiles  and  electric  power  during 
April  made  slightly  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase.  Activity  in  cotton 
textiles  in  April  was  little  changed  from  that  of  March. Department  store 
sales  slackened  slightly  after  Easter,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  usual 
seasonal  adjustment.     The  Federal  Reserve  board's  index  of  department  store 
sales  in  April  was  76  compared  with  77  in  March. Building  activity  as  measured 

by  contracts  awarded  declined  instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  increase  

l/  The  weekly  indexes  of  prices  of  selected  imports  and  exports  (raw 
materials)  referred  to  in  the  March  and  April  issues  have  been  revised. 
The  base  period  is  slightly  changed,  from  April  1-15,  1933  to  the  6  weeks 
ended  April  10,  1933.    A  simple  geometric  average  has  been  substituted  for 
the  simple  arithmetic  average  and  hams  have  replaced  tobacco  in  the  export 
index  because  of  the  lack  of  a.  satisfactory  series  of  weekly  wholesale 
prices  for  tobacco.  Becaase  of  the  sharp  rise. .in  rubber  prices  relative 
to  prices  of  other  imports  since  May  1933  an  index  has  also  been  computed 
for  9  imports,  excluding  robber. 
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from  March  to  April 'and  continued' at v low  levels  with  over  half  of  the  total 
cortracts  awarded  being  carried  by  public  financing.     Indications  are. that 
employment  and  payrolls  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  from 
March  to  April. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board rs  index  of  industrial  production  increased 
from  81  in  February  to  84  in  March.     Thp  index  of  contracts  awarded,  after 
adjustment  for  seasonal  variation,  declined  from  44  in  February  to  33  in 
March.    Factory  employment  increased  from  74.7  to  76.9  after  allowance  for 
the  usual  seasonal  change  and  factory  payrolls,  without  seasonal  adjustment, 
increased  from  59.2  to  63.3  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average. 

While  industrial  activity  in  April  continued  the  upward  trend  of  the 
past  5  months  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  at  the  present  time  the  future 
course  of  business.     The  marked  increase  in  iron  and  steel  activity  during 
April  and  early  May  is  partly  the  result  of  building  up  of  inventories  pre- 
ceding announced  price  advances  in  several  steel  products  for  deliveries 
after  July  1.    Automobile  production  during  the  first  week  of  May  declined 
sharply  from  the  peak  reached  the  last  week  in  April  and  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  recent  advance  in  automobile  prices  has  had  an  unfavor- 
able effect  on  prospective  buyers.     The  decline  in  carloadings  in  the  past 
month  is  largely  in  response  to  the  sharp  decline  in  the  movement  of  coal 
after  the  unusually  severe  winter  weather.    The  severe  drought  over  large 
areas  in  the  Plains  States  has  sharply  curtailed  retail  trade  in  that  area. 
The  unusually  low  level  of  building  contracts  awarded  during  April  does 
not  indicate  any  marked  improvement  in  building  activity  in  the  immediate 
future.     Stock  prices  have  declined  sharply  during  the  past  month  despite 
the  improvement  in  industrial  activity  and  in  some  commodity  prices.  Put 
these  unfavorable  factors  in  the  present  business  situation  may  be  offset 
by  continued  general  increases  in  factory  employment  and  payrolls,  and 
some  improvement  in  the  wholesale  commodity  price  level. 

Business  activity  abroad  has  continued  to  show  improvement  in  recent 
weeks.     In  the  United  Kingdom,  business  activity  in  March  equaled  the 
average  level  of  1929.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  considerable  unemployment 
remains  in  England,  especially  in  the  heavy  industries.     In  March,  unemploy- 
ment amounted  to  17.3  percent  of  those  engaged  in  trade  unions  or  of  those 
officially  registered.     In  Canada,  the  expansion  of  economic  activity  was 
well  maintained  during  March  and  unemployment  has  continued  to  decline 
with  nearly  all  lines  of  production  showing  some  increase.     Canadian  foreign 
trade  has  increased  sharply.     The  value  of  exports  in  March  1934  were  57  per- 
cent above  March  a  year  ago  and  imports  were  44  percent  higher.     In  Germany, 
industrial  production  has  increased  under  the  stimulus  of  the  government's 
employment  schemes.    There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  manu- 
factures from  Germany  in  March  and  foreign  trade  returns  for  the  month 
showed  a  small  export  surplus.    Business  activity  remains  at  low  levels 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  Poland.    There  has  been  some  improvement 
in  France,  however,  following  measures  taken  by  the  government  to  balance 
the  budget. 

VJHIIA.T 

leather  conditions  to  date  indicate  spring  wheat  yields  as  likely 
to  be  below  average,  and  the  total  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
may  be  only  about  equal  to  domestic  requirements.     Should  the  crop 
turn  out  to  be  only  equal  to  domestic  requirements  world  prices  would 
be  strengthened  to  some  extent  and  prices  in  the  United  States  probably 
would  continue  above  an  export  basis  through  most,  if  not  all, 


of  the  forthcoming  marketing  season..    Stocks,  of  old  wheat  on  hand,  however, 
are  still  large  enough  to  provide  an  exportable  surplus.    Marketing  of  new 
wheat,  together  with  this  large  carry-over,  may  possibly  tend  to  depress 
prices  closer  to  the  wo rid  market  "basis,  especially  if  conditions  in  the  Spring 
Wheat  Belt  should  improve  materially.     The  outturn  of  Canadian  and  European 
crops  is,  of  course,  still  uncertain,  with  present  prospects  indicating  a 
reduction  in  total  supply  which  is  likely  to  strengthen  world  markets  to  some 
extent. 

The  average  farm" price  of  wheat  as  of  mid- April  was  about  69  cents 
compared  with  about  45  cents  a  year  earlier.     Despite  the  decline  in  market 
prices  the  average  price  for  the  month  may  he  equal  to  or  above  the  average 
for  April.    By  the  10th  of  May  the  decline  in  Chicago  futures  had  been  more 
than  recovered,  but  this  has  been  partly  lost  between  the  10th  and  the  15th. 
The  marked  decline  in  wheat  prices  in  April  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
liquidation  of  large  open  interest  holdings  of  both  corn  and  wheat,  but 
these  excessive  holdings  have  been  liquidated  and  the  futures  market  is  in 
a  much  stronger  position  than  a  month  ago.     Strength  in  the  wheat  market  the 
past  few  days  has  been  due  primarily  to  droughty  conditions,  indicating  a 
short  crop  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  strength  in  foreign  markets. 
Liverpool  prices  declined  moderately  in  sympathy  with  the  decline  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  loss  there  has  also  been  recovered. 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  now  indicate  a  new  wheat  crop 
considerably  less  than  seemed  probable  a  month  ago,  but  still  possibly 
larger  than  a  year  ago.     Conditions  as  of  May  1  indicated  a  winter  wheat 
crop  of  about  461,000,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  31,000,000  in  April. 
Continued  dry  weather  may  further  reduce  the  winter  wheat  crop.     Since  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  is  now  practically  made  and  not  subject  to  drought, 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  351,000,000 
bushels  harvested  last  year.     Since  precipitation  in  the  fall  and  in  the 
spring  months  is  of  some  importance  in  determining  the  spring  wheat  cr^p, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  the  yields  of  spring  wheat  will  probably  be  less 
than  average.    Rainfall  in  N0rth  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  was  less  than  half 
of  normal  in  September  and  October.     The  rainfall  of  Montana  and  the 
Dakotas  was  only  about  half  of  normal  in  April.     In  the  first  10  days  of 
May  rainfall  was  negligible  excepting  in  South  Dakota  where  it  was  about 
normal.     With  average  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  spring  wheat 
growing  season  the  crop  is  not  likely  to  amount  to  more  than  200,000,000 
bushels.     Adding  together  the  winter  and  spring  wheat,  average  conditions 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  probably  would  produce  a  little  over 
600,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  527,000,000  bushels  harvested  last 
season. 

Final  yields  will  depend  largely  upon  weather  conditions  during  June 
and  July.     H0rmally  rainfall  increases  during  late  spring,  and  June  is  the 
month  of  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Ai-oa.     The  poor 
moisture  conditions  to  date  in  the  spring  wheat  area  are  especially  signifi- 
cant in  that  further  unfavorable  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  May  and 
the  2  following  months  might  result  in  one  of  the  smallest  spring  wheat  crops 
on  record. 

Even  though  the  spring  wheat  crop  should  be  reduced  by  one-half,  how- 
ever, it  docs  not  seem  likely  that  the  total  Y/heat  crop  of  the  United  States 
will  be  as  small  as  that  of  last  year.     If  spring  wheat  production  should 
be  only  120,000,000  bushels  and  the  winter  wheat  crop  20,000,000  short  of 


that  now  forecast,  the  total  crop-  would  "be  ahcut  560,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  527,000,000  harvested  last  year  and  probable  domestic  utilization  of 
about  525,000,000  "bushels.    There  were  some  rains  in  the  Winter  Wheat  Belt 
during  the  first  10  days  of  May,  hut  rain  is  "badly  needed  in  some  regions. 

With  a  July  1  carry-over  of  "between  250,000,000  and  275,000,000  bushels 
still  in  prospect ,  ample  supplies  of  wheat  for  domestic  use  are  assured. 
However,  the  weather  conditions  of  the  past  month  have  served  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  that  wheat  prices  cast  of  the  Rockies  will  fall  to  an  export 
"basis.     If  the  total  crop  should  amount  to  between  600,000,000  and  675,000,000 
bushels  the  carry-over  may  be  further  reduced  without  any  material  exoorts. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  past  month  have  been  unfavorable  in 
Canada  and  the  lower  Danubo  Basin  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
northern  and  western  Europe  it    'still  seems  likely  that  the  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  the  exceptionally  large  one  harvested  last  year.     The  carry-over 
in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  is  expected  to  be  under  that  of 
last  year  by  at  least ' 100,000, 000  bushels.     Consequently,  a  moderate  strength- 
ening in  world  prices  seems  likely  next  season  unless  crops  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  should  be  large. 

A  reduction  of  about  9  percent  is  indicated  in  the  1934  wheat  area  of 
Canada.     Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  small  fall  sown  area  has  been  abandoned 
leaving  335,000  acres  for  harvest,  and  if  farmers  carry "out  their  intent ions- 
to-plant  23,319,000  acres  of  spring  wheat,  the  total  1934  wheat  area  will 
be  23,704,000  acres  compared  with  25,991,000  acres  in  1933  and  27,182,000 
acres  in  1932.     In  the  Prairie  Provinces  precipitation  during  the  fall  was 
about  normal,  and  consequently  sub-scil  moisture  supplies  at  the  time  of 
planting  were  good.    However,  April  rainfall  in  Saskatchewan  was  much  below 
normal  and  that  of  Manitoba  a  little  below.     Somewhat  better  than  average 
rains  in  Alberta  do  not  appear  sufficient  to  counteract  the  unfavorable 
situation  in  the  other  two  provinces,  so  that  present  prospects  are  for 
somewhat  less  than  average  yields  unless  weather  conditions  during  the  next 
3  months  should  be  more  favorable  than  normal* 

CO  HIT 

The  cash  corn  market  is  basically  strong  with  the  futures  market  which 
is  dependent  upon  both  cr;p  prospects  and  the  method  of  disposal  of  corn 
now  held  under  government  loan.     The  commercial  stocks  of  corn  are  high,  hut 
declining,  and  with  small  receipts  may  continue  to  decline  at  a  fairly  rapid 
rate.    The  poor  condition  of  pastures  and  meadows  in  many  Northwestern  States 
tends  to  increase  the  demand  for  corn  for  feeding.     This  is  probably  an 
important  factor  in  checking  the  flow  of  corn  to  market.     The  drought  in  the 
North  Central  States  will  also  affect  the  price  of  corn  by  reducing  the 
prospects  for  other  feed  grain  crops  commonly  grown  in  those  States.  Should 
the  drought  continue  the  supply  of  old  corn  on  hand  and  subject  to  release 
from  loans  may  be  readily  moved  into  consumption  without  any  depressing 
effect  upon  the  market  reseating  from  loan  releases. 

The  average  farm  price  of  corn  as  of  April  15  was  47  cents  per  bushel 
as  compared  with  28  cents  a  year  earlier.      The  recent  decline  in  market 
prices  carried  prices  to  a  lower  level,  but  the  loss  has  been  recovered,  and 
farm  prices  for  the  month  may  average  higher  than  for  April, 


Commercial  stocks  of  corn  have  been  declining  ever  since  the  end 
of  February.     On  February  24  they  amounted- to  '70,i'12,OO0  bushels,  and  had, 
declined  by  April  28" to  57,348,000  bushels,   compared  with  61,555,000 
bushels  on  October  28,  1933.     Throughout  the  current  season  commercial 
stocks  of  corn  have  been  at  an  unusually  high  level.  '-However,  this  has 
been  the  result  of  the  unusually  high  level  of  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.    Ordinarily  there  is  a  marked  increase  from  the  first 
of  November  to  sometime  in  March,  but  this  ye-ar  the  increase  amounted 
to  less  than  10,000,000  bushels. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  primary  markets  during  April  were  only  7,339,000 
bushels  compared  with  a  5-year  average  of  16,465,000  bushels.    This  is  the 
lowest  level  of  receipts  for  the  month  of  April  for  any  recent  year.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  season  receipts  amounted  to  89,493,000 
bushels  compared  'with  an  average  of  120,183,000  bushels  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  past  5  years. 

Wet  process  grindings  during  April'  were  small,  amounting  to  only 
4,690,000  bushels  compared  with  5,388,000  in  M^rch,  and  7,117,000  in  April 
of  1933.    The  decline  in  grindings  for  April  was  presumably  due  to  the 
fact  that  l^rge  stocks  of  corn  products  have  been  accumulated  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  increases  in  the  processing  tax*    Total  reported  wet  process 
grindings  for  the  6  months-  November  to  April  of  the  current  season  have 
amounted  to  31,550,000  bushels  compared  with  34,463,000  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  season,  and  an  average  for  the  past  five  seasons 
of  36,499,000  bushels. 

The  April  decline  in  corn  prices  was  apparently  brought  about  by 
liquidation  of  future  holdings.     Inflation  sentiment  appears  to  be  checked, 
and  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  possibility  that  corn  stored  in  security  for 
loans  nay  come  on  the  market  after  August  1,  has  also  probably  contributed 
to  the  unwillingness  of  "long"  interests  to  continue  to  hold  their  contracts 
or  to  shift  their  holdings  from  the  May  to  July  or  September  futures.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  the  open  interest  in  corn  declined  from  93,000,000 
bushels  early  in  the  month  to  75,000,000  on  April  30,  and  the  decline  has 
continued  during  the  first  few  days  of  May.     Trade  comments  indicate  that 
this  decline  was  by  way  of  a  liquidation  of  the  "long"  interest.    The  open 
interest  has  been  unusually  high  this  year.     The  April  average  of  over 
80,000,000  bushels  this  year  compares  .tith  an  average  of  open  commitments 
at  Chic-go  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  past  10  years  of  only 
63,000,000  bushels.    Presumably  the  short  crop  of  feed  grains  in  1933,  to- 
gether with  inflation  sentiment,  resulted  in  an  unusually  large  "long" 
interest  in  corn.    At  Chicago,  May  futures  declined  from  approximately  49  • 
cents  per  bushel  on  April  10  to  42  cents  on  the  17th.    A  similar  decline 
took  place  in  wheat  futures  but  the  decline  in  wheat  futures  was  greater. 
Furthermore,  corn  prices  began  to  recover  immediately  after  the  17th,  Trtiere- 
as  the  recovery  of  whe_.t  prices  was  delayed. 

The  early  recovery  of  corn  prices  which  took  place  from  April  18  to 
21st  appears  t~)  h-ve  been  due  primarily  to  the  basic  strength  in  the 
immediate  cash  market  situation  which  asserted  itself  and  raised  prices  in 
spite  of  the  liquidation  3f  futures  holdings.    The  further  rise  which  has 
taken  place  from  May  1  to  May  10,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been 
due  largely  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  the  western  p. art  of  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  to  sympathetic  action  if,  corn  prices  to  the  rise  in  wheat 
prices  which  was  also  due  largely  to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Through- 
out most  of  the  Corn  Belt  the  weather  has  been  very  dry.     In  some  places 
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dry  soil  has  delayed  seeding,  or  in  case  corn  has  already  "been  planted, 
has  delayed  germination.    Generally  speaking,  the  damage  to  date  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  serious,  for  .although  dry  weather  during  early  May  tends 
to  reduce  yields  in  some  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  drier  than  normal  weather 
in  other  parts  is  an  advantage •    However,  a  continuation  of  unusually  dry 
weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  7/ould  presumably  result  in 
serious  damage  to  the  crop  in  large  ureas  which  could  not  be  altogether 
offset  even  by  plentiful  rains  during  June  and  July, 

There  are  two  principal  uncertainties  involved  in  the  outlook  for 
corn  prices,  uncertainty  is  to  the  outturn  of  the  1934  crop  and  uncertainty 
^s  to  the  effect  of  liquidating  government  corn  loans.    The  corn  crop 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  acreage  planted,  which  apparently  will 
be  materially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  acreage  reduction  campaign,  and 
upon  the  yields  obtained.    The  latter  will  depend  largely  upon  rainfall 
and  temperature  conditions  during  June,  July  and  August,  and  also  upon  the 
earliness  of  frost  in  the  fall. 

About  280,000,000  bushels  of  corn  have  been  placed  under  seal  and 
pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  loans.    Practically  all  of 
this  is  in  the  five  States,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.    Unless  corn  prices  rise  between  now  -and  August,  however,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  corn  pledged  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  effect  which  this  will  have 
upon  the  market  will  depend  in  part  upon  how  this  corn  is  disposed  of. 
Sale  of  the  corn  in  primary  markets  during  August  and  September  might  have 
a  serious  depressing  effect,  but  if  arrangements  are  made  to  dispose  of 
it  locally,  much  less  market  effect  is  to  be  expected.    It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  arrangements  might  be  made  to  release  some  of  the  supplies 
during  the  next  2  months  to  aid  in  relieving  the  feed  shortage  in  the 
drought  areas.    April  1  stocks  of  corn  were  lower  than  either  of  the  two 
previous  years,  and  hence  supplies  available  on  farms,  aside  from  corn  pledged 
_s  security  for  leans,  will  probably  be  unusually  small  on  August  1.  Con- 
sequently,  it  would  appear  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  corn  pledged  as 
collateral  will  need  to  be  disposed  of  in  terminal  markets,  and  that  the 
disposal  of  corn  stocks  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
not  be  a  depressing  influence  on  corn  prices  after  August  1. 

HOGS 

The  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  which  started  early  in  March  continued 
through  April  and  was  still  in  progress  during  the  second  week  in  May.  The 
price  recession  during  the  entire  period  was  gradual  and  at  no  time  were  sharp 
fluctuations  evident.     Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  were  seasonally  Larger  in 
April  than  in  March  and  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  also  continued  relatively 
large.     During  February  and  March  the  cost  of  hogs  to  packers  (price  plus 
processing  tax)  was  relatively  high  compared  with  prices  of  hog  products  but  in 
April  the  relationship  was  adjusted  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  declined  from  $4.56  the  week 
ended  March  3,  to  $3.64  the- week  ended  May  5.    The  average  f  or  April  was  $3.8?, 
compared  with  $4.31  in  March  and  $3.77  in  April  last  year.     In  1933,  following 
the  suspension  :>f  gold  payments  the  third  week  in  April,  hog  prices  moved 
sharply  upward  during  late  April  and  May,   out  this  year  the  price  movement  in 
these  2  months  has  been  almost  the  reverse  of  a  year  earlier.    Market  prices 
this  year  dropped  below  those  of  a  year  earlier  for  the  first  time  during  the 
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last  week  in  April,  and  during  the  second  week  in  May  they  averaged  about  65 
cerits  per  100  pounds  below'  those  of  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier. 
The  cost  of  hogs  to  packers,  however,   (price  plus  processing  tax)  was  about 
$1.60  higher  than  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
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•         Price  declines  this  spring  have  been  greater,  both  actually  and 
relatively,  on  packing  sows  and  on  medium  weight  hogs  than  on  light  and  heavy 
butchers.'    This  was  because  slaughter  supplies  have  included  a  larger  than 
usual  proportion  of  sows  and  average  weights  have  been  considerably  lighter 
than  in  other  years.     Well-finished  hogs  of  good  quality  have  been  relative- 
ly scarce.     Trade  and  market  comment  have  stressed  |he  unusually  low 
quality  of  market  offerings,  during  the  last  2  months,  indicating  that  hogs 
were  not  so  well  cared  for  as  in  other  years  and  that  some  liquidation  of 
breeding  stock  has  been  .in  progress. 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  April  totaled  3,411,000  head. 
Although  this  was  12  percent  more  than  in  March  it  was  11  percent  smaller 
than  the  April  slaughter  of  last  year  and  was  the  smallest  slaughter  for  the 
month  since  1927.     In  recent  years  slaughter  in  April  has  been  slightly 
larger  than  in  March,  .but  this  year  the  increase  over  March  was  larger  than 
usual  because  o.f  the  earlier  market  movement  of  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop* 
Total  inspected  slaughter  during  the  winter  marketing  season,  October  to 
April,  for  the  current  marketing  year  amounted  to  27,363,000  head.  This 
number. was  1.5  percent  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  marketing  year  but  with  average  weights  somewhat  lighter  than  usual 
the. decrease  in  the  production  of  pork  and  lard  was  relatively  greater  than 
the  reduction  in  the.. number  of  hogs  slaughtered. 

Corn  prices  declined  in  April  but  hog  prices  declined  relatively  more, 
consequently  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  which  has  been  below  average  for  several 
months  showed  a  further  reduction.     This  low  ratio  makes  the -hog  feeding 
situation  .on  the  basis  of  current  prices  for  hogs  very  unfavorable  for  hog 
feeders.     Based  on  farm  prices  as.  of  April  15,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  in 
the  Com  Belt  States  was  8.7  compared  with  9.7  in  March  and  13.5  in  April 
last  year.     The  ratio  has  been  below  average  during  the  last  10  months,  and 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  it  was  the  lowest  for  the  Corn  Belt 
for  any  similar  period  during  the  25  years  that  records  have  been  kept. 
Reports  indicate  that  because  of  the  scarcity  and  relatively  high  price  of 
corn  many  hog  producers  are  turning  hogs  on  pasture  which,  they  normally 
would  finish  out  for  market  this  spring  and  summer.     These  hogs  will  be 
carried  over  and  fed  out  next  fall. 

Wholesale  prices  of  pork  and  lard  were  steady  to  higher  during  April; 
Prices  of  fresh  pork  and  some  cuts  of  cured  pork  advanced  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  but  in  the  case  of  fresh  pork  most  of  this  advance  was  lost  by 
early  May.     The  composite ■ wholesale  price  of  hog  products  in  Hew  York  in 
April  was  $13.28  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  $13.20  in  March  and  $10.06 
in  April  1933.    .The  level  of  wholesale  prices  of  hog  products  in  March  and 
April  of  this  year  Was  the  highest  since  late  1931.  The  gross  wholesale 
margin,,  however,  after  deducting  the  processing  tax,  has  been  much  smaller 
than  average*     It  was  unusually  small  in  March,  bat  improved  somewhat  in  April. 
Retail  prices  have  improved  at  a  slower  rate  than  wholesale  prices  and  in  April 
they  were  slightly  lower  then  in  March. 

There  was.  very  little  change  in  storage  holdings  of  hog  products  during 
■April.  Pork  stocks  on  May  1  amounting  to  655,000,000  pounds  were  unchanged^ 
from  those  of  a  month  earlier  and  4  percent  larger  than  those  of  May  1,  1953 
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Compared  with  the  5-year  May  1  average  they  were  down  17  percent.  Stocks  of 
lard  continue  very  large  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  the  total  of 
179,000,000  pounds  was  3  percent  larger  than  that  of  April  1,  150  percent 
larger  than  that  of  May  1  last  year,  and  58  percent  greater  than  the  5-year 
average  for  that  date. 

Exports  of  pork  in  March  were  reduced  from  February,  but  they  were  about 
20  percent  larger  than  in  March  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  lard  exports 
were  larger  in  March  than  in  February,  but  they  were  smaller  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier.     During  the  first  half  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  October  to  March  1933-34,  pork  exports  were  35  percent  larger 
than  those  for  the  same  period  in  1932-33.     Most  of  the  increase  in  pork 
shipments  was  in  frozen  pork,  which  was  consigned  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Imports  of  bacon  and  hams  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  restricted  greatly 
by  the  system  of  quotas,  but  imports  of  frozen  pork  into  that  country  have  not 
been  subject  to  a  quota. 

Lard  exports  in  March,  totaling  39,845,000  pounds  were  7  percent  larger 
than  in  February  but  they  were  17  percent  below  those  of  March  a  year  ago. 
Total  lard  exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  marketing  year  amounted  to 
281,831,000  pounds,  which  was  a  decrease  of  14  percent  from  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1932-33,    Nearly  all  of  this  decrease  is  accounted  for 
by  -the  smaller  exports  to  Germany,  where  the  import  duty  on  lard  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  last*  year.     Shipments  to  that  country  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  marketing  year  were  less  than  half  of  the  exports 
in  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year.     The  lard  export  movement  to  Great 
Britain  thus  far  this  year  has  been'  the  largest  for  the  period  in  any  of  the 
post-war  years.     Despite  the  fact  that  British  takings  of  United  States  lard 
have  continued  relatively  large,  the  present  quota  and  duty  on  German  lard 
imports  probably  will  result  in  some  reduction  in  total  exports  of  American 
lard  during  1934. 

In  view  of  the  early  market  movement  of  fall  pigs  this  spring  and  the 
slight  reduction  indicated  in  the  1933  fall  pig  crop,  slaughter  supplies  of 
hogs  during  the  summer  months,  May  to  September  1934,  probably  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  the  unusually  large  slaughter  in  the  summer  of  1933.  With 
large  numbers  of  producers  cooperating  in  the  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  reduce  hog  production,  it  is  expected  that  the 
spring  pig  crop  of  1934  will  be  considerably  reduced  from  that  of  1933.  This 
decrease  will  be  reflected  largely  in  the  slaughter  supply  of  the  winter 
1934-35.    Although  little  immediate  improvement  in  hog  prices  appears  likely, 
the  expected  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  probably  will  result  in  a  material 
advance  in  prices  from  present  levels  by  mid- summer.    The  price  situation 
will,  of  course,  be  further  strengthened  if  the  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meats  and  other  livestock  products,  which  has  been  in  evidence  in  recent 
months,  is  continued, 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  in  market  centers  declined  almost  steadily  during  April  and 
are  now  back  to  the  levels  of  last  December.  Tney  are,  however,  about  double 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  continue  to  attract  relatively  large  shipments  of  old 
stock  potatoes  from  the  Northern  States  more  distant  from  market  centers.  Ship- 
ments of  new  potatoes  are  also  moving  at  a  slightly  faster  rate  than  at  this  time 
last  year  despite  the  fact  that  the  movement  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana  is 
late  in  getting  started.  With  the  prospect  that  production  in  all  of  the  early 
states,  except  Texas,  will  be  larger  than  a  year  ago,  it  is  likely  that  market 
prices  for  both  old  and  new  stock  will  continue  to  decline  during  the  next 
few  weeks  and  if  the  intermediate  crop  is  also  large  the  price  decline  may 
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extend  into  July.    Prices  for  the  early  crop  season,  however,  are  likely  to 
average  slightly  above  those  of  last -year... 

At  Hew  York  potato  prices  declined  from  $2.16  per. .100  pound- sack  in  the 
first  week  of  April  to  $1.90  in  the  first  week  of  May.  A  year  ago  they  averaged  A 
only  99  cents.  At  Chicago  the  decline  during  April  was  from  $1.64  to  $1.22  per 
100  pound- sack,  while  for  the  first  week  of  May  a  year  ago  potato  prices  averag- 
ed 70  cents.  The  price  declines  during  the  past  month  were  a  continuation  of 
the  trend  in  March.  Potato  prices  reached  a  peak  in  February  and  have  been 
declining  almost  steadily  since  that  time. 

Shipping  point  prices 'have  declined  with  market  prices  during  the  past 
month.  Maine  G-reen  Mountains  averaged  $1.10  per  100 ' pound- sack  at  Presque  Isle 
during  the  first  week  of  May  against  $1.55  a  month  earlier,  and  $2.00  two 
months  earlier.  At  Rochester,  New  York,  round  whites  averaged  $1.31  per  100 
pounds  for  the  first  week  of  May  compared  with  $1.55  a  month  ago  and  $1.90 
2  months  ago.  Information  regarding  western  shipping  p oint  prices  is  not  avail- 
able since  the  market  news  offices  in  these  states  were  closed  in  April.  New 
potatoes  at  Hastings,  Florida,  were  quoted  at  $2.31  per  100  pounds  or  about 
the  same. as  a  month  ago.  * 

The  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  averaged  83.4  cents  per  bushel 
on  April  15  compared  with  92.0. cents  on.  March  15,  42.4  cents  on  April  15,  1933 
and  68.8  cents  the  1 910-1914. -April,  average.  . 

.  Shipments  of  both  old  and  new  stock  potatoes  are  moving  at  a  slightly 
faster  rate  than  at  this  time  a'year  ago.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of 
the  late  crop  in  the  Northern ' States  the  past  season  more  old  stock  potatoes 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  have  moved  to  market  via    rail  or  boat  than 
in  the  1932-33  season.  The  areas  near  the  larger  market  centers  had  a  short 
crop  this  year,  while  the  more  distant  States  such  as  Maine,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Idaho  had  fairly  large  crops.     The  car-lot  movement  to 
date  from  the  late  Northern  States  totaled  152,000  cars  to  May  5  compared  with 
129,000  cars  to  May  6,  1933  said  139,000  cars  the  "total  movement  from  these 
States  during  the  1932-33  season. 

Shipments  from  the  early  states  this  year  through  May  5  totaled  6,100  cars 
compared  with  5,20Q  cars  to  May  6,  1-933.  The  peak  of  the  movement  from  Florida 
occurred  in  the  week  ended  April  28  while  the  movement  from  Alabama  and 
Louisiana  is  just  getti?ig  started.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  soon  expected 
to  begin  shipping.  All  of  these  States  have  increased  supplies  of  potatoes 
this  year,  but  it  is  expected  that,  since  supplies  of  old  stock  are  smaller  and 
since  demand  conditions  are  somewhat  improved  over  those  of  last  year,  prices 
are  likely  to  average  slightly  higher  in  these  States  than  they  did  in  1933. 

CATTLE 

Prices  of  nearly  all -classes  of  cattle  advanced  during  April  and  early 
May  with  the  rise  being  most  pronounced  in  case  of  heavy  well-finished  steers. 
Slaughter  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  calves  continued  relatively  large  dur- 
ing the  month,  but  were  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  March.     The  improve-  ^ 
..merit  in  consumer  demand  for  meats,   the  seasonal  reduction  in  slaughter 
supplies  of  cattle,  and  the  relatively  small  slaughter  of  other  livestock 
were  the  chief  factors  contributing  to  the  general  price  advance.     Total  cattle 
marketings  during  the  summer  and  fall  are  expected  to  continue  relatively 
large.     If  the  drought  situation  now  prevailing  in  the  Western  States  and 
Great  Plains  region  should  become  more  severe,   the  increase  in  shipments  of 
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grass  cattle  from  those  areas  to  market  will  be  larger  and  earlier  than  now 
expected.    Market  receipts  of  well-finished  grain  fed  cattle,  during  the 
summer  months  at  least,  are  likely  to  be  materially  smaller  than  last  year, 
and  prices  of  such  cattle  probably  will  continue  to  advance  during  the  next 
few  months.    For  other  kinds  of  cattle,  further  advances  in  prices  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  marketings  and  upon  further  im- 
provement in  consumer  buying  power. 

Since  early  February  prices  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers  have  ' 
risen  steadily  with  no  set-back  of . consequence,  and  the  level  of. cattle  prices 
in  April  was  higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  1932.    Prices  of  the 
lower  grades  of  cattle  normally  advance  during  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  better . grades  during  the  last  3  months  has  been 
contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  tendency.     The  top  price  of  cattle  at  Chicago 
in  early  May  reached  $9.50  per  hundred  pounds,   the  highest  price  paid  at  that 
market  since  October  1932.     The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago  in  April  was  $6.42,  compared  with  $5. 91 . in  .March  and  $4.96  in  April 
of  1933.     From  early  February  to  early  Way  the  advance/ eft  ilaugnter  steers  at 
Chicago  amounted  to  $2.35  for  the^choice  and  prime  grade,  $1.91  fgr  the  good 
grade,  $1.25  for  the  medium  grade,  and  $1.02  for  the  common  grade.'  The  spread 
between  the  prices  of  the  choice  and  prime  grade  and  the  common  grade  steers 
is  now  wider  than  at  any  time  since  the  late  summer  of  1933,  end  is  much  wider 
than  in  early  May  a  year  ago.     With  smaller  marketings  of  well-finished  grain 
fed  cattle  during  the  summer  in  prospect  a  further  widening  in  this  spread 
appears  probable.    Prices  of  cows  and  heifers  also  advanced  during  April.  Cow 
prices  for  the  month  were  the  highest  since  last  summer.     Stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  prices  were  slightly  higher  in  April  than  in  March,  but  were  slightly 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier.     Prices  of  veal  calves  declined  somewhat 
during  April. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  during  April  totaling 
749,000  head  was  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1926,  and  was  the  third 
largest  for  April  on  record.     The  increase  in  slaughter  for  April  this  year 
amounted  to  22  percent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier, 
and  15  percent  compared  with  the  5-year  April  average.    Although  the  proportion 
of  well-finished  cattle  in  the  market  supplies  during  March  and  April  was 
smaller  than  in  other  recent  months  it  continued  relatively  large. ■  The  com- 
bined total  of  choice  and  prime  and  good  grades  of  steers  received  at  Chicago 
in  April  was  the  largest  for  the  month  in  the  years  since  1922  for  which 
records  are  available.     Inspected  calf  slaughter  in  April  amounting  to  526,000 
head  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  March,,  but  except  for. March  it  was  the 
largest  monthly  slaughter  of  calves  on  record.     For  the  first  4  months : of  1934 
inspected  cattle  slaughter  was  28  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  a  year  ago,  and  inspected  slaughter  of  calves  was  32  percent  larger. 

Although  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  is  now  considerably  smaller 
than  a  year  ago,   the  prospective  reduction  in  marketings  of  fed  cattle  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  increased 
marketings  of  grass  cattle.    According  to  recent  estimates,   the  spring 
moyement  of  cattle  from  the  Southwestern  States  this  year  probably  will 
be  from  3  to  10  percent  greater  than  last  year.     The  market  movement  of 
grass  cattle  usually  begins  in  large  volume  in  July  and  August.  Marketings 
■of  such  cattle  this  year  may  be  earlier  than  usual  because  of  the  severe 
drought  prevailing  in  most  of  the  Western  States  and  Great  Plains  area. 
Range  conditions  have  been  below  average  for  more  than  a  year,  and  unless'- 
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rainfall  is  above  normal  during  the  summer  available  range  feed  will  "be 
greatly  reduced. 

BUTTER 

# 

Butter  prices  at  Hew  York  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  decline  from 
March  to  April.     The  out-of- storage  movement  of  butter  in  April  was  relatively 
heavy  and  stocks  on  May  1  were  less  than  the  5-year  average.    Butter  pro- 
duction has  "been  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  poor  pastures  and  relatively 
low  prices  of  "butterfat  in  re.lation  to  feed  grains  indicate  production  may 
continue  relatively  light  for  some  time,  even  though  the  number  of  cows  on 
farms  is  unusually  large.     Consumer  expenditures  for  butter  have  "been 
decidedly  larger  than  in  1933,  but  the  storage  demand  this  season  will  pro- 
bably be  somewhat  less  than  last  year. 

Estimated  butter  production  in  March  exceeded  February  by  15.3  per- 
cent, but.  was  7- percent  less-  than  a  year  earlier, -and  the  lowest  production 
for  March  in  4  years.     The  increase  in  production  from  February  to  March 
was  only  slightly  greater  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  between  those 
2  months.    The  only  group  of  states  in  which  March  production  was  larger 
than  a  year  earlier  were  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
In  the  Sast  N0rth  Central  States  the  decline  from  1933  was  14.2  percent 
and  in  the  West  North  Central  States  5.2  percent. 

The  price  of  92- score  butter  at  New  Y0rk  In  April  averaged  23.7  cents. 
This  was  1.7  cents  less  than  in  March  but  3.0  cents  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  decline  in  price  from  March  to  April  was  about  the  same  as 
the  usual  seasonal  decline.     The  farm  price  of.  butterfat  on  April  15  was 
21.0  cents  per  pound,  2.5  cents  less  than  a  month  earlier,  but  4.5  cents' 
more  than  on  the  same  date  in  1933.    Based  on  farm  prices  in  April  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  butterfat  was  equivalent  to  23  pounds  of  feed  .grains. 
This  was  the  lowest  price  of  butterfat  in  relation  to  feed  grains  for 
April  since  1920,  and  for  the  last  12  months  the- farm  price  of  butterfat 
-averaged  the  lowest  in  relation  to  feed  grains  since  the  fall  of  1925. -This 
price  relationship  will  probably  tend  to  curtail  supplementary  feeding  in 
pastures  during  the  coming  months. 

The  condition    of  dairy  pastures  on  May  1  was  the  lowest  on  record  ~  ■ 
for  that  date.     Based  on  the  relationship  between  the  condition  of  pastures 
for  May  1  and  June  1  for  the  last  17  years,  it  seems  likely  that  the  con- 
dition of  pastures  on  June  1,  1934  Y/ill  be  below  average  and  also  less  than 
last  year.  The  poor  condition  of  pastures  and  low  prices  of  butterfat  in  '- 
relation  to  feed  grains  will  tend  to  curtail  production. 

Government  distribution  of  butter  for  relief  purposes  in  March  was 
about  4,700,000  pounds.     Trade  output  through- regular  commercial  channels 
(exclusive  of  government  butter)  amounted  to  139, 416, 000  pounds  or  3.7 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.     This  increase  in  trade  output  together 
with  the  25  percent  increase  in  retail  prices  -indicated  that  consumer-  ex- 
penditures for  butter  in  March  wer  31  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  • 
There  was  also  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  consumer  expenditures 
for  butter  from  February  to  March. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  butter  on         1  were  about  11 , 800, 000  pounds., 
about '2, 500,000  pounds  more  than  on  May  1  a  year  earlier.     The  net.  out-of- 
storage  movement  in  A^ril  was  3,500,000  pounds,  compared  with  a  small 
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into- storage  movement  in  April  1932  and  1933. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  prices  in  Wisconsin  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline 
from  March  to  April.     Since  cheese  prices  usually  reach  the  seasonal  low  point 
relatively  early  in  the  summer,  it  seems  probable  that  the  seasonal  low  has 
heen  reached.     Storage  stocks  on  May  1  were  the  largest  on  record  for  that 
date.     Estimated  production  of  cheese  in  March  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier 
and  there  was  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  production  from 
February  to  March,     Trade  output  of  cheese  in  March  was  somewhat  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  and  with  higher  retail  prices  consumer  expenditures  showed  a 
marked  increase  over  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

Production  of  cheese  in  March  of  37,541,000  pounds  was  4.0  percent 
larger  than  in  March  1933,  and  only  slightly  less  than  the  record  production 
for  March  in  1930.    March  production  was  30  percent  larger  than  in  February . 
This  was  somewhat  greater  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  "between  these  same 
2  months,  and  the  index  number  of  production  as  seasonally  adjusted  rose  from 
118  in  Fehruary  to  124  in  March  and  the  highest  since  January  1933.  Production 
of  American  cheese  in  Wisconsin  in  March  was  6  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier  while  March  production  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  was  nearly  18  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  price  of  cheese   (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  in  April 
averaged  11.0  cents,  2.2  cents  lower  than  in  March,  hut  about  1.5  cents 
higher  than  a_ year  earlier.     The  decline  in  price  from  March  to  April  was 
greater  than  the  usual  decline  and  the  index  number  of  the  price  declined 
from  94  to  84. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  March  was  47,833,000  pounds  or  4.5  percent 
larger  t'han  in  March  1933.     The  change  in  production  and  change  in  trade 
output  from  the  preceding  year  was  approximately  the  same.     The  retail  price 
of  cheese  in  March  was  about  15  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  so  that 
estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  were  about  21  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.     This  was  ahout  the  same  percentage  increase  over  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year  as  in  February.     These  2  months  showed  "by  far 
the  largest  increase  over  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

Imports  of  cheese  in  March  w ere  4,757,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  61 

percent  over  the  small  volume  imported  a  year  earlier.  For  the  first  quarter, 

however,   imports  were  only  20  percent  larger  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

» 

There  was  a  net  into-storage  movement  in  April  of  ahout  2,000,000  pounds 
compared  with  an  average  net  out~of~  storage  movement  in  April  for  the  5  pre- 
ceding years  of  ahout  2,900,000  pounds.     Stocks  on  May  1  of  ahout  52,000,000 
pounds  were  the  largest  on  record  for  that  date  and  ahout  15,000,000  pounds 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

EGGS  AID  CHICKENS 

Egg  prices  declined  slightly  in  April  hut  were  still  higher  than  a 
year  before.     Chicken  prices  continued  to  advance  as  receipts  dropped  sharply. 
The  relatively  high  price  of  eggs  to  producers  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
marketings  of  laying  birds.     One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  month 
Y/as  the  reduction  in  consumption  of  eggs  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
eggs  stored.     Neither  factor  is  conducive  to  higher  prices  later  in  the  year. 
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On  the  other  hand  receipts  of  eggs  were  very  light  for  this  time  of  year  and 
may  continue  so. 

The  -price  of  specially  packed  mid-west ern  eggs  at  New  Y0rk  averaged 
19,4  cents  in  April,  a  cent' less  than  in  March,  hat  3.4  cents  above  the  Aoril 
1933  average*     The  farm'  price  of  eggs  on  April  15  was  13.5  cents  a  dozen  and 
the  farm  price  of  chickens  on  April  15  was  11.1  cents  a  pound,  a  rise  of  0.4 
of  a  cent  from  March  15  to  1.3  cents  above  tne  price  a  year . earlier. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  April  were  1,981,000  cases,, 
compared  with  2,205,000  cases  a  year  earlier,  and  the  5-year  average  of 
2,301,000  cases.     April  receipts  were  the  lowest  for  that  month  since  1920. 
Crop  conditions  point  toward  a  continuance  of  these  low  receipts.  Hatchery 
reports  for  March  indicate  an  3  percent  reduction  from  1933  in  numbers  of 
chicks  hatched .during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The  numb or  of  hens  and 
pullets  in  far::  flocks  on  April  1  was  estimated  at  3.3  percent  less  than  a 
year  before.     In  view  of  this  situation  receipts  may  be  expected  to  run  below 
those  of  1933  during  the  next  few  months.    Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the 
four  markets  were  also  very  low  in  April  being  12,800,000  pounds  compared  with 
18,400,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  15,900,000  pounds. 

Consumption,  as  indicated  by  apparent  trade  output  at  the  four 
markets,  dropped  sharply  from  25  percent  more  than  a  year  before  in  March, 
to  31  percent  less  than  a  year  before  in  April.    Output  in  April  was  only 
about  half  that  of  March. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  case  eggs  on  May  1  were  4,620,000  pounds, 
compared  with  4,857,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-yoar  average  of 
4,544,000  pounds.    On  April  1,  however,  stocks  wore  only  about  two-thirds 
of  those  a  year  ago,  the  into-storage  movement  this  year  being  quite  heavy, 
especially  with  the  reduced  receipts.    Cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen 
poultry  on  May  1  were  49,200,000  pounds  compared  with  45,800,000  pounds  a 
year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  55,700,000  pounds. 

LAMBS 

Lamb  prices,  after  declining  in  early  March,  held  fairly  steady  around 
the  $9.00  level  during  the  last  3  weeks  of  that  month  and  early  April  and 
then  advanced  sharply  through  the  remainder  of  April  and  during  the  first 
week  in  May  to  the  highest  level  since  July  1930.    Lamb  prices  usually  decline 
after  Mac*  as  marketings  of  new  crop  lambs  increase.     The  price  movement  this 
year  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly  different  from  normal.    The  supply  of  fed 
lambs  is  about  exhausted  and  the  eastward  movement  of  California  new-crop 
lambs  is  now  at  its  peak.    Drought  conditions  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  parts  of 
the  Northwest,  if  not  relieved  soon  will  doubtless  force  seme  lambs  to  market 
before  they  normally  would  be  shipped  and  also  result  in  a  general  reduction 
in  the  grade  of  market  offerings.     The  movement  of  new-crop  lambs  from 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  will  be  somewhat  later  than  usual  but  is  expected  to 
be  well  underway  by  mid- June. 

The  rise  in  prices  of  fed  woolcd  lambs  at  Chicago  from  an  average 
of  $9.02  for  the  week  ended  Aoril  8  to  $10.06  for  the  week  ended  April  29, 
advanced  lamb  values  to  the  highest  levels  since  July  1930.       faring  the 


first  week  in  May  lamb  quotations  were  -changed  from  a  wooled  to  a  shorn 
basis,  henco  the  average  price  for  that  week  of  &8,81  is  not  exactly 
comparable  with  prices  of  earlier  7/eeks.    The' average  price  of  good  and 
choice  lambs  at  Chicago  for  April  was  $9.49  compared  with  $9.04  in  March 
and  $5.43  in  April  last  y<  ar«    Good  and  choice  lightweight  yearlings  shared 
in  the  price  advance  during  April,  the  month* s  avor-ge  for  these  being 
£8.12  compared  with  #7.73  in  March  and  §4.31  in  April  last  year.  The 
improvement  in  prices  of  ewes  during  April,  however,  was  quite  small. 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  dressed  lamb  also  advanced  sharply 
in  April  and  early  May.    The  wholesale  average  at  Now  York  for  April  was 
the  highest  since  July  1931  and  retail  prices  in  that  city  were  the  highest 
since  July  1932.    The  composite  retail  price  of  good  grade  lamb  in  New  York 
in  April  was  22.3  cents  per  pound  compared  with  21.6  cents  in' March  and  18.2 
cents  in  April  last  year* 

Federally  inspected- slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs'  in  April  totaled 
1,164,000  head.    This  Was  78,450  head  or  6.0  percent  less  than  in  March  and 
249,357  head  or  17,6  percent  less  than  in  April  a  year  ago.    Total  Federal 
inspected  slaughter  for  the  crop  marketing  yoar  ended  April  70,  amounting 
to  16,921,000  head,  compared  with  17,261,000  head  a  year  earlier,  represents 
a  decrease  of  341,000  head  or  1.9  percent. 

Reports  indicate  that  at  the  recent  rate  of  marketing  less  than  a 
week's  supply  of  old-crop  lambs  remain  in  fche  feed  lots  of  Colorado  and 
western  Nebraska  and  that  feeder  lambs  are  being  shipped  into  this  area 
from  California, 

April  weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  development  of  early 
lambs  in  only  limited  areas,    Range  conditions  in  the  Far  West  and  Northwest 
were  good  but  in  early  May  ranges  were  reported  drying  rapidly  in  California, 
Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon, 

New-crop  lambs  from  California  have  moved  to  markets  earlier  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  last  year  and  the  movement  is  now  at  its  peak. 
The  number  moving  through  ir,t erm ;untain  gateways '  toward  midwestern  markets" 
to  May  .  6  was  approximately  252,318  head,  compared  with  shipments  of 
206,000  live  and  dressed  lambs  in  the : corresponding  period  last' year.  The 
supply  of  strictly  fat  lambs  in  that  State  has  diminished  rapidly  and 
drought  conditions  will  cause  those  remaining  to  be  of  lower  grade  than 
anticipated. 

Lambs  from  the  Pacific, Northwest  vail  move  earlier  than  last  year, 
A  severe  winter,  and  late  spring  .in  the  Southeastern  States-  however, 
delayed  pasture  growth  and  development  of  the  lambs  in  those  States,  hence 
the  market  movement  from  tha^  section  will' be  later  than  usual.  Pastures 
'are  very  short  in  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  result  of  drought  and  early  lambs  from 
that  urea  will  be  marketed  later  than  last  year.     Although  some  improvement 
has  occurred  in  Texas,  shipments. of  early  lambs  and  fat  sheep  from  that 
State  will  be  small  and  late,  due  to  poor  food, 

•  YfOOL  • 

Domestic  prices  of  all  grades  of  wool  declined  during  April  after 
having  risen  almost  steadily  for  about  a  year.    The  declines  were  due 
chiefly  go  the  low  fate  of  activity  in  the  ..'domestic  wool  manufacturing 
industry  and  to  weakness  in  wool  prices  in'  foreign  markets.    The  opening 
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of  the  season  for  marketing  new  clip  domestic  wool  may  also  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline.    The-  piece,  goods  market  is  dull  and  the  manufacturing 
outlook  for  the  fall  season  is  still  uncertain.    If  wool  manufacturing 
activity  improves  and  is  maintained  at  a  more  normal  level  for  the  rest  of 
the  year,  further  declines  in  prices  of  raw  wool  in  this  country  should  be 
relatively  small.    Trading  in  new  clip  wool  in  the  West  has  been  slow. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  bulk  of  the  wool  shipped  to  date  has  been  shipped 
on  a  consignment  basis.  • 

Foreign  markets  are  relatively  quiet  at  the  present  time.  The 
season  has  closed  inmost  Southern  Hemisphere  selling  centers.  Trading 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  hindered  by  the  restriction  on  wool  imports  into 
Germany  which  has  been  extended  to  May  21  and  by  other  continental  diffi- 
culties- .    These  factors  resulted  in  rather  heavy  withdrawals  of  wool  at 
the  London  sales  which  opened  May  1.    Prices  in  the  first  week  of  these 
sales  were  mostly  5  to  10  percent  below  prices  at  the  March  series  with  the 
largest  declines  on  the  lower  grades  of  crossbred  wools.    Fine  wools  sold  at 
the  opening  at  prices  equal  to,  or  at  most,  only  5  percent  below  the  March 
quotations,  but  prices  declined  during  the  second  week  of  the  series.  The 
market  was  weak  when  the  sales  closed  on  May  11. 

Quotations  for  fine   (64s,   70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  85  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis,   for  the  week  ended 
May  5.    This  was  a  decline  of  2  cents  a  pound  from  the  average  price  for 
the  week  ended  April  7.    The  price  of  this  wool  in  the  first  week  of  May 
1933  was  57  cents  a  pound.     Territory  3/8  blood  (56s)  averaged  79  cents 
a  pound,    scoured  basis,  for  the  week  ended  May  5,  compared  with  81.5  cents 
for  the  week  ended  ^pril  7  and  49  cents  in  the  first  week  of  May  1933.  The 
United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  was  26.2  cents  a  pound  on  April 
15  compared  with  26.9  cents  on  March  15  -and  10.1  cents  on  April  15,  1933. 
This  was  the  first  decline  reported  in  the  farm  price  of  wool  since  February 
15,  1933. 

Consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  (grease  basis)  by  United 
States  manufacturers  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  March  was 
not  greatly  different  from  the  consumption  in  January  and  February,  but 
was  almost  25  percent  greater  than  the  consumption  in  March  1933,  when  the 
industry  was  hampered  by  the  banking  situation  and  other  financial  un- 
certainties.    The  index  of  consumption  of   such  wool  adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  was  72  (1923-1929  =  100)   in  March  compared  with  71  in  February, 
70  in  January,   and  58  in  March  1933.    Consumption  (on  a  grease  basis)  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1934  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1933  and  was  smaller  than  in  any  similar  quarter  in  the  last  10  years. 
■Consumption  of  carpet  wool  in  the  first  3  months  of  1934  was  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  same  months  of  1933  and  was  also  larger  than  in 
1932.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  10,381,000  pounds  of  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wool  and  28,159,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool  were  imported  for  consumption. 
The  corresponding  monthly  figures  for  193  3  are  not  available  but  general 
imports,  minus  reexports . for  these  months,  show  net  imports  of  1,659,000 
pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  and  12,627,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  outlook  for  the  1934  wool  clip  in 
the  United  States  which  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year.    There  are  not  many  indications  yet  available  as  to  the  size 
of  the  coming  clips  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  countries  which  will  not 
be  shorn  until  the  last  few  months  of  this  year.     So  far  conditions  appear 
better  for  wintering  sheep  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
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The  large  accumulations  of  old  wool  in  foreign  producing  centers 
have  been  fairly  well  disposed  of  and  apparent  supplies  1/  of  all  wool 
in  these  centers  as  of  "larch  1  were  lower  than  for  same  time.    The  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  the  only  country  where  apparent  supplies  exceeded 
those  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

COTTON. 

Domestic  cotton  mill  activity  during  April  was  maintained  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  March  despite  the  continued  small  sales  by  manufac- 
turers and  the  further  reduction  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand.    The  fewer 
working  days  in  April  accounts  for  the  decline  in  consumption  from  March 
to  April.     The  weakness  in  cotton  prices  .  in  April  no  doubt  accounts  in 
part  for  the  small  sales  of  cotton  textiles.    During  the  first  week 
of  May  cotton  prices  advanced  and  some  increase  was  reported  in  sales 
of  cotton  goods.    Foreign  cotton  manufacturers  on  the  whole  probably 
sold  less  than  they  produced  during  April  and  activity  in  many  countries 
was  probably  reduced  somewhat  although  Japan  continued  to  make  heavy 
sales.    Unofficial  observers  report  that  plantings  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
as  a  whole  up  to  May  1  were  somewhat  below  normal,  but  ahead  of  last 
year.    Weather  conditions  during  April  were  rather  favorable,  but  fer- 
tilizer tax  tag  sales  during  the  month  were  about  30  percent  less  than 
a  year  earlier.     The  indications  are  now  that  fertilizer  sales  for  the 
season  will  probably  be  about  one-third  greater  than  last  season, 
whereas  sales  from  December  to  March  were  73  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Activity  in  domestic  cotton  mills  during  April  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  March.    However,  due  to  the  fewer  working  days, 
total  consumption  in  April  vras  lower  than  in  the  previous  month,  but 
slightly  higher  than  in  April  last  y^ar.    The  total  consumption  in  April 
amounted  to  513, 00C  running  bales  compared  with  544,000  bales  in  March 
and  470,000  bales  in  April  19  33,  according  to  data  from  the.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.     Indications  are  that  sales  and  shipments  of  cotton  textiles 
during  April  were  below  production,  thus  resulting  in  a  further  reduction 
in  orders  on  hand  and  an  increase  in  stocks  of  cotton  goods.  Trade 
papers  and  reports  state  that  there  has  beer  a  consider:. ble  amount  of 
discussion  among  manufacturers  relative  to  curtailment.     Some  observers, 
however,  are  said  to  believe  that  conditions  will  improve  in  the  near 
future.     Some  increase  in  sales  was  reported  for  the  first  week  in  May. 

In  Europe  yarn  and  cloth  sales  were  apparently  rather  slow  during 
April,  probably  running  below  production  for  Europe  as  a  whole,  but  in 
Germany  sales  were  probably  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  production.  Japan 
continued  to  make  heavy  sales  particularly  in  foreign  markets,  although 

l/~Carry-over  from  preceding  season,  plus  estimated  production,  minus 
exports.    No  deduction  made  for  comparatively  small  quantities  consumed 
locally  or  amounts  sold  but  not  yet  exported. 
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there  has  recently  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  in  many  of 
the  countries  to  which  Japan  is  selling  large  quantities  of  cotton  goods 
pertaining  to  the  advisability  of  restricting  the  imports  of  Japanese 
goods.     In  fact  a  provisional  restriction  in  the  form  of  reduced  quotas 
is  understood  to  be  already  in  effect  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  declined  more  than  1-1/4  cents  per  pound 
from  early  April  to  May  1  when  the  average  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in 
the  ten  designated  markets  dropped  from  12  cents  to  10-3/4  cents.  During 
the  first    3  days  in  May,  however ,  there  was  an  advance  of  3/4  cents, 
with  the  average  price  in  these  markets  about  1/2  cent  lower  than  at  the 
beginning  of  April.     The  average  of  the  ten  markets  on  May  12  was  11.26 
cents  which  was  0.19  cents  less  than  on  May  S  and  compares  with  8.79 
cents  on  the  same  day  last  year  and  5.36  cents  on  May  12,  1932.  The 
United  States  average  farm  price  as  of  April  15  was  11.6  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  11.7  cents  on  March  15,  6.1  cents  on  April  15  last  year. 
The  price  of  American  cotton  relative  to  Indian  cotton  in  Liverpool 
during  April  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  March  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  American. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  the  planting  for  the  Cotton  Belt  as  a 
whole  up  to  May  1  was  somewhat  below  normal,  but  considerably  ahead  of 
last  year.    Weather  conditions  during  April  were  perhaps  on  the  whole 
better  than  average.    April  sales  of  fertilizer  tax  tags  in  eight 
Southern  States  amounted  to  639,000  short  tens,  according  to  reports  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association.    This  represented  a  decrease  of 
nearly  31  percent  compared  with  April  last  year  and  was  smaller  than  the 
sales  in  April  for  any  year  since  1926,  thus  indicating  manufacturers 
purchased  their  tags  unusually  early  this  year.     The  sharp  decline  in 
tag  sales  in  April  indicates  that  fertilizer  applications  will  probably 
not  be  as  large  as  the  sales  in  the  earlier  months  indicated,  for  sales 
after  the  end  of  April  have  always  been  very  small  compared  with  the 
previous  months.    For  the  5  months,  December  to  April,  total  tag  sales 
in  the  eight  states  amounted  to  2,554,000  short  tons,  an  increase  of  26 
percent  over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier,  but  were  35  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  for  the  same  period  for  the  5  years  ended 
in  1930.    At  the  end  of  March  sales  in  the  eight  Strtes  for  the  season 
beginning  December  1  were  73  percent  larger  than  a  y<=>ar  earlier. 
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■%siness  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 


:pac-  .Tac- 
Year  1  Industrial \*ory  :tory 

and  'production'?^-  ;  enl~ 
month:  : rolls :ploy- 

:  :  |ment 

;  1923-1925  =  100    "ij  ' 
1929     :  ~~~ 


July  : 

124 

109 

102 

140 

141 

96 

94 

96 

6.00 

344 

Oct. 

118 

106 

100 

140 

139 

95 

94 

96 

6.19 

321 

1930  : 

Jan .  : 

106 

97 

94 

134 

135 

92 

90 

92 

4.94 

252 

A">r  •  : 

104 

95 

92 

127 

131 

90 

86 

88 

3.83 

288 

July  ; 

93 

85 

86 

111 

123 

84 

83 

84 

3.15 

232 

Oct.  : 

88 

78 

83 

106 

121 

83 

80 

81 

2.92 

196 

1931  : 

Jan.  : 

83 

70 

78 

94 

114 

78 

76 

77 

2.85 

168 

Anr.  ; 

88 

72 

78 

91 

109 

75 

76 

76 

2.38 

162 

July_  : 

82 

67 

75 

79 

105 

72 

74 

73 

2.00 

143 

Oct.  : 

73 

.  58 

70 

68 

103 

70 

72 

66 

3. 50 

102 

1932  : 

Jan.  : 

71 

54 

67 

63 

98 

67 

71 

60 

3.88 

79 

Anr . 

64 

48 

64 

59 

96 

oo 

69 

60 

3.73 

53 

July,  : 

58 

41 

58 

57 

94 

64 

67 

56 

2.54 

4o 

Oct.  : 

66 

42 

61 

56 

94 

64 

68 

55 

2.07 

64 

1933  : 

Jan.  : 

65 

40 

59 

51 

89 

61 

68 

54 

1.  44 

62 

Feb.  : 

64 

39 

59 

49 

87 

60 

67 

54 

a  #  OO 

56 

Mar . 

60 

36 

57 

50 

83 

60 

66 

54 

3.30 

58 

Apr. 

67 

38 

58 

53 

88 

60 

66 

55 

2. 60 

65 

May- 

:  77 

42 

61 

62 

92  ' 

63 

67 

62 

2.09 

82 

June 

;  91 

46 

65 

64 

95 

65 

68 

66 

1.91 

94 

July 

:  loo 

52 

70 

75 

101 

69 

68 

75 

1.75 

100 

Aug. 

:  91 

56 

73 

72 

102 

70 

68 

73 

1.75 

98 

Sept. 

:  84 

58 

74 

70 

103 

71 

69 

78 

1.53 

100 

Oct. 

:  77 

56 

74 

70 

104 

71 

59 

78 

1.50 

93 

Nov. 

:  73 

53 

72 

71 

104 

71 

69 

85 

1.50 

96 

Dec 

:  75 

52 

72 

68 

103 

71 

68 

84 

1.50 

99 

1934 

Jan. 

:  78 

54 

72 

70 

105 

72 

69 

84 

1.50 

103 

lob. 

:  81 

58 

75 

76 

107 

74 

69 

86 

1.50 

107 

Mar . 

:  84 

61 

77 

76 

108 

74 

69 

87 

1.25 

102 

Anr. 

74 

1.25 

104 

fl]  Federal  Reserve  Board  indexes,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

|/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909- July  1914=  100. 

3/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 

4/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Japan,  Prance,   Italy,  Germany,  China,  and  the  Netherlands. 

§/  The  Annalist.  Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  Now  York  City. 

§J  Dow-Jones,  index  is  based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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THE  PRICE  SITtJATIOHj  JIBS  1954 
JAM  PRICES 


The  general  level  of  farm  prices  is  higher  than  a  month  ago.  Prices  of 
grains,  hay,  cotton,  and  dairy  products  have  increased,  whereas  prices  of 
meat  animals  are  lower  than  a  month  ago •     "A  sharp  decline  in  crop  prospects, 
heavy  losses  of  early  crops  and,  for  this  time  of  year,  a  record  low  condi- 
tion of  pastures  and  low  levels  of  milk  production  per  cow  and  egg  produc- 
tion per  hen",  are  shown  by  the  June  estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
On  June  1  the  condition  of  pastures  and  hay  in  some  19  states  from  Ohio  to 
ITevada  and  of  spring  grains  in  most  of  these  states  was  the  lowest  on  record. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  April  1934  is  estimated 
at  $381,000,000,  which  is  a  decline  of  $26,000,000  from  the  income,  realized 
in  March,  but  this  is  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  from  March  to 
April.     In  April  1935,  farmers  realized  $311,000,000.     Cash  income  from  the 
marketing  of  crops  of ter  seasonal  adjustment  was  about  5  percent  higher  in 
April  than  in  March,  whereas  income  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  was  slightly  lowur.     Rental  and  benefit  payments  in  April  of  only 
$7,000,000  were  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  benefit  payments  really  got 
under  way  in  September  1933.     In  the  first  4  months  of  the  year,  the  cash  in- 
come from  the  sales  of  farm  products  amounted  to  about  $1,595,000,000,  com- 
peared with  $1,134,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1933,  an  increase  of  35 
percent.    Adding  rental  .and  benefit  payments  of  $104,000,000  brought  total  . 
cash  receipts  during  the  first  4  months  to  $1,599,000,000  or  43  percent 
larger  than  in  the  some  months  of  1933. 

The  index  of  farm  prices  in  mid- May  was  unchanged  from  April  at  74  com- 
pared With  52  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  on  April  15,  1933.  Prices  of 
commercial  truck  crops  continued  to  advance  from  April  to  early  May  to  a 
level  about  IS  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Prices  paid  by  farmers  in  mid- 
May  are  estimated  at  121  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  compared  with  120 
in  April.     The  exchange  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  farm  products  for  a 
given  quantity  of  commodities  bought  by  farmers  consequently  declined  one 
point  to  61  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  relationship;   the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.     The  recent  rise  in  farm  prices  should  bring  this  relationship  of 
prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  mid-June  to  above  the  level  of 
a  year  ago. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  is  now  at  the  highest  level  in 
over  3  years.     The  1  percent  rise  in  late  May  and  early  June,  after  3 
months  of  stable  prices,  is  largely  the  result  of  higher  prices  for  farm 
products  and  foods.     The  official  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  for  the 
first  week  in  June  was  equivalent  to  108  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average 
compared  with  93  a  year  earlier. 


Although  market  prices  of  farm  products  have  risen  considerably  of 
late,  they  are,  on  the  whole,   still  below  the  early  March  level.  Prices  of 
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hides  and  leather,  and  of  textiles' 'have  declined  a  little  in  recent  weeks, 
whereas  prices  of  fuel  and  lighting,  house  furnishing  goods,  and  building 
materials  have  continued  their  upward  trend. 

Prices  of  10  selected  import  commodities  declined  to  160  on  June  4 
(6  weeks  ended  April  10,  1933=100)  from  the  recent  high  of  165  on  May  7, 
whereas  prices  of  10  selected  export  commodities ' at  the  same  time  increased 
from  150  to  154.    World  wheat  prices  have  increased  considerably  in  recent 
weeks,  whereas  the  index  of  prices  of  16  other  international  commodities 
has  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range  for  the  last  4  months. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  currencies  of  the  eight  foreign  countries 
which  take  about  75  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  declined  slightly 
from^Pebruary  to  April.     The  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  eight  countries 
combined  fluctuated  within  the  narrow  range  of  68  to  69  percent  of  the  1926 
average  from  June  1933  to  April  1934. 

Wholesale  prices  in  England  and  Germany  were  steady  to  a  little  lower 
in  April  end  early  May.    Prices  in  Prance  and  Italy  declined  slightly  to  new 
low  levels  in  May.    Prices  in  Canada  declined  about  lj  percent  from  March 
to  April, 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  production  in  May  was  slightly  lower  than  in  April  even 
after  allowance  for  seasonal  changes.    Purther  increases  in  iron  and  steel 
production  were  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  the  production  of  automobiles 
and  textiles.     Production  of  coal,  petroleum,  and  electric  power  made  about 
the ^ usual  seasonal  changes  from  April  to  May.    Building  contracts  awarded 
during  the  first  half  of  May  were  below  the  unusually  low  levels  of  April 
but  improvement  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  brou^it  the  total  for  the 
month  just'  slightly  above  the  April  total.     The  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  index  of  department  store  sales  in  May  was  75 
percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  after  seasonal  adjustment  compared  with  77 
in  April  and  67  in  May  1933.    Retail  sales  of  mail  order  houses  and  variety- 
stores  were  a  little  higher  in  May  than  in  April.    Car  loadings  declined 
slightly  from  April  to  May  after  allowance  for  seasonal  changes. 

While  some  slackening  in  business  activity  usually  occurs  in  the 
summer  months  present  indications  are  that  the  decline  in  the  summer  of 
1934  will  be  slightly  more  than  seasonal.    Prom  March  to  July  1933  industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States  increased  sharply,  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board's 
index  increasing  from  59  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  in  March  to  100 
percent  in  July.     This  sharp  advance  was  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  index 
to  72  in  November.     The  increase  in  industrial  activity  from  November  1933 
to  April  1934  has  been  much  more  gradual  than  that  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1933  and  no  such  marked  decline  is  expected  during  the  summer 
months  of  1934  as  occurred  from  July  to  November  last  year.  Increased 
activity  in  building  and  public  works  and  further  improvement  in  some  of  the 
minor  industries  will  tend  to  offset  any  declines  in  the  activity  of  steel, 
automobiles,  and  textiles. 

The  total  value  of  construction  contracts  awarded  in  May  was 
$134,000,000  compared  with  $131,000,000  in  April  and  $77,000,000  in  May 
last  year.     Contracts  awarded  for  private  construction  were  slightly  larger 
in  May  than  in  April,  whereas  contracts  awarded  for  public  works  and  public 


utilities  were  somewhat  lower.    The  present  low  level  for  contracts  awarded 
cannot  "be  taken  as  an  index  of  probable  construction  during  the  summer 
months  "because  of  the  lag '"between  the  time  contracts  are  awarded  and  the 
time  when  actual  construction,  takes  place.    There  was  a  marked  pick-up  in 
construction  contracts  awarded  from  August  to  December  1933  due  largely 
to  the  increase  in  contracts  let  for  public  works  and  utilities.  Actual 
construction  of  the' projects  contracted  during  this  period  are  now  getting 
under  way  'and  may  result  in  increased  activity  in  "building  during  the 
summer  months* 

The  unadjusted  index  of  employment • increased  from  80*8  in  March 
to  82.3  in  April  and  the  index  of  payrolls  increased  from  64.8  to  67.3. 
Employment  in  April  was  approximately  40  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
and  factory  payrolls  were  73  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  month  last 
year.    Employment  cn.d  payrolls  in  New  York  State  factories  declined  slight- 
ly more  than  seasonal  from  April  to  May.    Reductions  in  employment  in  the 
textile  and  clothing  industry  were  only  partly  offset  "by  increased  employ- 
ment in  the  "building-material  and  iron  and  steel  industries.. 

Industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries  in  April  also  changed  little 
from  a  month  earlier.     Industrial  production  in  Great  Britain  made  a  slight 
decline  from  March  to  April  after  the  usual  seasonal  adjustments.  In- 
creased activity  in  the  heavy  industries  was  more  than  offset  "by  declines 
in  textiles,  "boots  and  shoes.    Retail  sales  in  Great  Britain  in  May  were 
below  the  previous  month  for  the  first  time  since  last  September.  Indi- 
cations point  to  some  increase  in  "business  activity  in  France  since  March; 
Industrial  expansion  in  Germany  has  "been  maintained  and  unemployment  has 
declined.    Curt  ailment  of  imports  has  "been  accompanied  "by  a  further 
decline  in  exports,  and  imports  still  exceed  exp>orto.    The  gold  resources 
of  Germany  have  declined  further  with  the  ratio  of  gold  to  money  in 
circulation  reaching  the  unusually 'low  level  of  less  than  4  percent. 
Industrial  activity  in  most  of  the  smaller  European  countries  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1934  showed  improvement  over  the  last  quarter  of  1933. 
In  Canada,  industrial  production  increased  further  in  April,  particularly 
in  steel,  motor  cars,  and  textiles.    There  has  also  been  more  than  the 
usual  season:!  increase  in  "building  activity  in  Canada  this  spring.  In- 
dustrial activity  in  Japan  continues  at  high  levels  and  China's  foreign 
trade  recorded  a  further  improvement  in  April.     In  China,  however,  imports 
continue  to  exceed  exports. 

World  trade  continues  at  low  levels  end,  valued  in  terms  of  gold, 
has  shown  "but  little  impr ovoment  during  the  past  year  in  comparison  with 
the  improvement  in  industrial  production  in  most  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world.    The  May  bulletin  of  the  League  of  Nations  contains  a 
summary  of  world  trade  through  the'  first  3  months  of  1934.    From  1929  to 
1933  the  trend  of  world  trade  was  similar  to  that  of  industrial  production 
in  most  countries.    For  the  year  1933  the  gold  value  of  imports  in  73 
countries  was  89  percent  of  the  year  1932  and  the  gold  value  of  exports 
was  90  percent.     The  low  point  in  international  trade  was  apparently 
reached  in  April  1933  when  the  total  movement  of  goods  in  world  trade 
valued  in  terms  of  gold  was  only  32.5  percent  of  the  average  for  1929. 
From  April  to  December  1933  the  movement  of  goods  increased  about  13 
percent.    During  the  first  3  months  of  1954  a  large  part  of  this  increase 
was  lost  and  in  March  the  gold  value  of  imports  was  94  percent  of  March 
.1933  and  the  value  of  exports  was  96  percent  of  the  same  month  last  year. 
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WHEAT  $  ' 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  now  certain  to  te  so  short 
of  domestic  requirements  that  the-  carry-over  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
will  be  considerably  reduced  by  the  end  of  the  next  marketing  sc.: son,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  considerably  above  an  export  basis  throughout 
most  if  not  all  of  the  marketing  season*    Furthermore,  world  prices  are. 
likely  to  be  at  a  level  somewhat  above  that  of  the  past  season.    Should  the 
crops  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  turn  out  to  be  no  larger  than  indicated 
as  of  June  1,  the  new  crop  supply  will  fall  short  of  domestic  requirements 
by  at  least  100,000,000  bushels.,  and  the  carry-over  of  old  wheat  is  likely 
to  be  reduced  to  about  a  normal  basis  by  the  end  of  the  season,  without 
exporting  any  wheat  or  flour.    Prices  at  times  may  be  high  enough  to  invite 
imports  of  small  quantities  of  wheat  -  particularly  of  hard  spring  wheat  - 
from  Canada  to  make  up  for  the  short  supply  of  hard  spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States. 

Wheat  prices  rose  sharply  in  May  after  a  marked- decline •    Farm  prices 
averaged  71  cents  per  bushel  in  March,  declined  to  under  69  cents  in  April, 
and  then  turned  upward,  passing  above  69  cents  by  the  middle  of .  May.  The 
average  prices  of  all  classes  and  :grades  in  six  markets  declined  from  89 
cents  on  March  31  to  79  cents  the  third  week  in  April,  but  turned  upward  and 
reached  the  average  of  $1.03  for  the  week  ended  June  2.    The  recent,  advances 
in  market  prices  suggest  that  form  prices  in  June  are  likely  to  average 
about  80  cents  per  bushel.    The  sharp  decline  started  in  April  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  crop  more  than  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements  and 
a  necessity  for  liquidating  a  large  volume  of  open  contracts  in  the  futures 
market.    The  April  decline  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  development  of 
droughty  conditions  which  rapidly'  changed  the  prospects «f or  the  new  crop. 

Since  a  carry-over  of  about  250,000,000  to  275,000,000  bushels  is  ex- 
pected in  the  United  States,  total  supplies  may  amount  to  only  about 
750,000,000  to  775,000,000  bushels.     This  compares  with  a  probable  domestic 
utilization  of  about  525,000,000  bushels  and  with  an  average  carry-over 
prior  to  1929,  of  about  125,000,000  bushels.    Hence,  it  is  altogether 
possible  that  the  United  States  carry-over  may  be  reduced  to  about  normal 
proportions  even  though  there  should,  be  no  exports  during  the  coming  year. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  still  room  for  an 
improvement  in  spring  wheat  prospects,  and  such1  a  change  would  alter  the 
prospect  for  the  1935  carry-over.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  assured  that 
wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  through  moot  of  the  1954-35  crop  yea* ^ will 
continue  well  above  an  export  basis,  except  possibly  in  the  North  Pacific 
region. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  of  400,357,000  bushels,  indicated  by  conditions 
as  of  June  1,  would  bo  v/ell  above  last  yearTs  short  crop  of  351,000,000 
bushels,  but  is  37  percent  below  the  average  production  -during  the  5-year 
period  1927-1931.    Spring  wheat  production  is  still  very  uncertain  because 
of  the  heavy  loss  of  acreage  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  and  because  the 
yield  depends  largely  upon  June  and  July  weather.    Conditions  as  of  June  1, 
however,  suggest  that  the  crop  may  be  "only  about  100,000,000  bushels  so  the 
total  wheat  crop  may  not  exceed  500,000,000  bushels.     This  would  be  the 
smallest  wheat  crop  since  1893.  « 

Wheat  crop  prospects  for  1934-35  are  generally  below  those  of  njccx 
ago,  both  for  importing  and  exporting  countries.    The  principal  exceptions 
where  better  crops  are  expected  are  China,  Manchuria,  Japan,  and  in  certain 
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Mediterranean  countries,  notably  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Tunis.   Such  increases, 
however,  on  the  "basis  of  present  estimates  are  much  more  than  offset  by  the 
indicated  decreases. 

In  parts  of  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  the  crop  situation  is  very 
serious  and  a  critical  stage  was  reached  much  earlier  than  usual.  Spring 
rainfall  has  been  scanty  and  ineffective,  and  allied  with  high  temperatures 
and  strong  winds  has  led  to  serious  soil  drifting.    Rains,  however,  were 
received  in  early  June  and  brought  general  relief.     Grasshoppers  are  reported 
developing  rapidly  and  to  be  causing  serious  damage  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan.      Weather  studies  indicate  that  while  some  sections  have  suffered 
severely  from  drought,  wheat  yields  of  Canada  as  a  whole  will  not  be  nearly 
so  much  affected  as  those  of  the  United  States  unless  June  and  July  should 
be  dry  and  hot. 

In  Europe,  most  countries  expect  a  smaller  wheat  crop,  particularly  in 
the  Danube  Basin.    The  Bureau's  Belgrade  representative  estimated  a  reduction 
of  around  100,000,000  bushels  from  last  year's  crop  in  the  four  Basin  countries 
as  a  result  of  a  smaller  acreage  and  below  average  yields,  especially  in 
Rumania.      Unfavorable  crop  conditions  in  central  Europe  are  aleo  expected  to 
reduce  the  wheat  harvests  in  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.    The  Bureau5 s 
Paris  representatives  forecast  sizable  reductions  in  the  French  and  Italian 
crops,  but  some  increases  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  French  N0rth  Africa.  The 
latter  crop  is  now  being  harvested  under  generally  favorable  conditions. 
Total  spring  seedings  in  .Russia,  which  generally  account  for  about  two- thirds 
of  the  total  wheat  acreage,  have  made  good  progress  this  season,  but  several 
important  eastern  wheat  regions  are  lagging  behind  last  year.     Some  drought 
damage  in  the  southern  export  regions  is  now  officially  reported. 

The  estimate  of  the  Indian  crop  has  been  revised  downward  from 
369,563,000  bushels  to  350,261,000  bushels,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  1933  crop.     The  reduction  appears  to  have  been  due  to  generally  unfavor- 
able conditions  at  harvest  time. 

The  Argentine  wheat  acreage  now  being  seeded  is  unofficially  estimated 
t;o  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  the  1930-1932  average,  according  to 
cabled  advices  from  our  office  at  Buenos  Aires.     It  is  estimated  that  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  wheat  area  had  been  seeded  by  June  1.     In  Australia  the 
area  is  estimated  at  13,500,000  acres,  a  reduction  of  approximately  1,400,000 
acres.    Unfavorable  seeding  conditions,  particularly  in  the  eastern  regions 
together  with  the  relatively  more  favorable  wool  prices  than  wheat  prices 
have  helped  to  cause  the  reduction. 

The  above  general  statements  of  conditions  may  be  summarized  as  in- 
dicating that  the  new  1934  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  outside  of  Russia,  will  be 
from  5  to  10  percent  short  of  that  of  the  past  season,  and  that  Russia  pro- 
bably will  have  no  surplus  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  other  countries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  carry-over  in  some  European  countries  will  be  larger 
than  last  year,  but  the  increase  there  may  be  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the 
United  States.     The  world's  wheat  supply  for  the  1934-35  season,  therefore, 
now  seems  likely  to  be  at  least  5  percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  and 
prices  in  world  markets  are  likoly  to  average  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
past  season. 
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CORN 

Corn  prices  have' shared^  in the  general  rise  of  grain  prices  which 
has  resulted  from  the  drought  in  the  Groat  Plains  area*    Oats,  "barley,  and 
rye  have  suffered  greatly,  and  the  crops  of  these  grains  will  he  small. 
This,  together  with'  shortage  of  hay  and  forage,   is  tending  to  increase  the 
demand  for  corn.     Drought  in  the  Corn  Belt  has  also  contributed  to  the  rise 
of  corn  prices,  "but  although  considerable  damage  has  been  done  in  some 
areas  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  Spates,  as  a  whole,  seems  not  to  have  been 
seriously  affected  thus  far.     C0rn  prices  seem  likely  to  be  well  maintained 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  the  course  of  prices  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  development  of  the  new  crou  and  the  marketing  of  corn  now  stored 
against  government  loans.    There  may  be  price  declines  during  late  summer 
and  fall  if  there  are  heavy  marketings  of  corn  stored  against  government 
loans,  especially  if  jjrospects  then  are  for  a  good  new  crop. 

The  United  States  average  price  of  corn  as  of  May  15  was  48.6  cents 
per  bushel,  compared  with  47,1  cents  a  month  earlier  and  38.9  cents  for 
May  1933.  Marked  price  increases  since  mid-May  indicate  that  the  J^ne  15 
farm  price  will  be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  May  15.    At  Chicago, 
llo,  3  Yellow  rose  from  47,3  cents  the  first  week  of  May 'to  49.9  cents  for 
the  second  week,  and  56.8  cents  for  the  week  ended  June  9. 

Conimorc ial  stocks  of  corn,  while  larger  than  in  most  recent  years, 
continue  to  decline  rapidly.     For    the  week  ended  June  9  they  amounted  to 
44,065,000  bushels  Compared  with  54,423,000  as  of  May  5.     The  44,066,000' 
bushels,  as  of  June  9  this  year  compares  with  42,528,000  bushels  a  year 
earlier  and  a  5- year  average  for  the  corresponding  date  of  19,116,000 
bushels. 

Primary  market  receipts  continue  low,  amounting  to  only  7,951,000 
bushels  in  May,  .Compared  with  26,164,  000  bushels  last  year  and  an  average 
of  14,813,000  bushels  for  May  of  the  past  5  years.     This  rise  in  corn  prices 
does  not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  repayment  of  loans  or  the  release 
of  any  material  amount  of  corn  stored  against  government  loans. 

Wet  process  grindings  for  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  5,271,000 
bushels  compared  with  8,862,000  bushels  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of 
6,465,000  bushels  for  May  of  the  past  5  years. 

There  still  remain  the  two  principal  uncertainties  mentioned  last 
month.  The  outturn  of  the  new  .crop  is  highly  uncertain    and  there  is 
similar  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  corn  sealed  under  govern- 
ment loans  will  be  liquidated.     The  recent  rise  in  price  has  increased  the 
possibility  of  repayment  of  loans  before  August  1,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
if  a  large  portion  will  be  repaid  prior  to  that  time.     The  corn  crop  is 
still  highly  uncertain.  The  drought  apparently  has  not  thus  far  seriously 
reduced  the  crop  prospects  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  if  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  more  favorable  weather  experienced  during  the  first 
2  weeks  of  June,  a  good  cro-g  should  be  harvested. 

The  small  production  of  other  feed  grains  will  tend  to  increase  the 
demand  for  com,  especially  between  now  and  the  time  the  new  corn 
crop  is  harvested.  This  may  result  in  some  further  advance  in  corn 
prices  during  the  next  few  weeks.      In  case  weather  developments  during 
the  next  2  months  should  be  adverse  to  the  new  corn  crop  and  a  short  crop 
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"he  indicated,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  he  little  decline  of  corn  prices 
during  either  late  summer  or  fall,  although  some  readjustment  to  a  new  crop 
laasis  is  to  he  expected  in  any  event.    If,  on  the. other  hand,  developments 
meanwhile  are  such  as  to  indicate  a  good  corn  crop,  a  decline  in  prices 
is  to  he  expected  sometime  "between  late  July  and  the  first  of  November.  The 
timing  of  the  decline  will  depend  largely  upon  the  handling  of  the  corn  stored 
against  government  loans.    However,  the  small  production  of  other  feed  grains 
may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  adverse  effect  on  the  disposal  of  such  stocks. 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  in  market  centers  declined  steadily  during  May  and  the 
first  part  of  June  owing:  to  the  sharp  rise    in  shipments  of  the  new  crop 
from  the  Southern  Early  States.    Production  in  these  States  is  forecast  at 
19,967,000  bushels  or  28  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago  while  that  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Intermediate  States,  which  are  not  yet  shipping,  is 
forecast  at  12,677,000  bushels  or  nearly  4-1  percent  greater  than  in  1933. 
Usually  prices  of  new  potatoes  decline  during  this  period  of  the  year, 
but  with  the  large  supplies  of  new  potatoes  now  available  cr  to  be  avail- 
able for  shipment  during  the  next  2  months,  the  prospects  are  that  the 
decline  this  season  will  te  greater  than  seasonal.    The  present  downward 
trend  may  be  expected  to  continue  until  the  northern  late  crop  becomes  the 
predominating  supply  factor. 

Prices  of  old  stock  at  New  York  declined  from  £l.90  per  100  pounds 
the  first  week  of  May  to  v1.37  the  first  week  of  June  while  those  of  new 
potatoes  dropped  from  v3.00  to  &1.84.    A  year  ago  old  stock  averaged  $1.02 
while  new  potatoes  averaged  $1.90  per  100  pounds.    At  Chicago,  old  potatoes 
declined  from  ^1.22  per  100  pounds  during  the  first  week  of  May  to  $1.18 
the  first  week  of  June.    New  potatoes  dropped  from  $2.98  to  §1.80  during 
the  same  period.     On  June  1,  1933  old  stock  averaged  96  cents  while  new 
potatoes  averaged  ^2.25. 

Shipping  point  prices  followed  much  the  same  trend  as  market  prices 
during  the  past  month.    Prices  of  Green  Mountains  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine 
averaged  70  cents  per  100  pounds  during  the  first  week  of  June  compared  with 
&I.13  a  month  earlier.    The  1934  Florida  shipping  season  is  about  closed 
and  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  Hastings  averaged  $4.05  per  barrel  against  $2.92  in 
1933.     The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Texas  crop  averaged  ^2.36  per  100  pounds 
this  year  compared  with  |1.95  last  year.    Shipments  from  North  Carolina 
are  just  getting  started  with  prices  averaging  around  $2.00  per  barrel  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points. 

The  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  averaged  73.7  cents  per 
bushel  on  May  15  compared  with  83.4  cents  on  April  15,  43.7  cents  on  May  15, 
1933  and  69.5  cents  the  May  average  from  1910  to  1914. 

Shipments  of  new  potatoes  increased  steadily  during  May,  totaling 
nearly  4,000  cars  in  the  last  week  of  the  month.  By  June  2  this  year  the 
movement  of  new  potatoes  totaled  17,600  cars  against  only  14,335  cars  to 
June  3,  1933.  On  the  other  hand,  shipments  of  old  stock  declined  during 
the  past  month,  totaling  only  1,400  cars  in  the  last  week  of  May  against 
1,445  in  the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier. 
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The  seasonal  decline  in  .hog  prices  which  started  in  early  March  and 
continued  through  April  and  May  ended  early  in  June  and  prices  moved  sharply 
upward  the  second  v/eek  in  June.    Because  of  wide-spread  drought  over  much 
of  the  Western  Corn  Belt  and  a  very  unfavorable  hog-corn  price  ratio,  there 
has  been  a  heavy  liquidation  of  unfinished  hogs  .in  recent . weeks ,  with  the 
result  that  slaughter  supplies  in  May  were  almost  equal  to  the  very  large 
slaughter  of  May  last  year.    Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  also  was  unusually 
large,  thus  making  a  record  production  of  meat  for  the  month.  Although 
there  may  be  some  further  liquidation  of  hogs  in  some  sections  it  is  expected 
that  the  seasonal  reduction  in  slaughter  -during  the  next  3  months  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  last  summer  and  that  it  will  b<j  accompanied  by  a 
greater  than  average  seasonal  price  advance. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  declined  from  Cp4.56  per 
100  pounds  for  the  week  ended  March  3,  when  the  peak  of  the  winter  seasonal 
price  rise  was  established,  to  £3.33  during  the  week  ended  June  9  and  then 
rose  sharply  the  following  week.    Top  prices  declined  less  during  May  than 
did  the  average  because  of  increased  supplies  of  unfinished  hogs  and  packing 
sows.    Prices  of  the  latter  declined  less  than  did  those  on  light  hogs  be- 
cause of  a  premium  paid  on  weight.    The  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  in 
May  was  i>3.51  compared  with  v3.85  in  April  and  ^4.51  in  May  last  year  when 
hog  prices  advanced  sharply  following  the  suspension  of  gold  payments  in  the 
third  week  in  April.    With  the  hog  processing  tax  of  cr2.25  included,  the 
cost  of  hogs  to  packers  in  May  was  27  percent . greater  than  in  May  last  year. 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  May,  totaling  4,218,000 
head,  was  1.6  percent  smaller  than  in  May  last  year  but  it  was  nearly 
24  percent  larger  than  in  April  and  was  the  third  largest  on  record  for 
the  month.  .  May  slaughterings  are  normally  larger  than  those  in  April  but 
the  increase  this  year  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1920.    Most  of  the  increase 
occurred  at  the  markets  in  or  near  the  Western  Corn  Belt.     Factors  account- 
ing for  this  large  slaughter  were  the  earlier  market  movement  of  hogs  from 
the  fall  pig  crop,  liquidation  of  hogs  from  drought  areas,   sale  of  breeding 
sows  in  compliance  with  hog-corn  reduction  contracts,  and  relatively  high 
prices  of  feed. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  declined  rather  sharply  during* May 
and  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  prices  at  New  York  were  at  the  lowest 
levels  since  early  February,  but  were  about  one  third  higher  than  a- year 
earlier.     Cured  pork  prices  on  the  other  hand  made  a  sharp  seasonal 
advance  to  the  highest  levels  in  4  years.    The  composite  wholesale  price 
of  hog  products  in  New  York  in  May  was  $13.10  per  100  pounds  compared 
with  v13.28  in  April  and  v10.56  in  May  last  year. 

Despite  the  large  increase  in  hog  slaughter  in  May  storage  holdings 
of  pork  were  reduced  about  14,000,000  pounds  during  the  month  compared 
with  an  increase  of  40,000,000  pounds  in  May  last  year  and  a  5-year 
average  decrease  of  18,000,000  pounds.    Lard  holdings  were  maintained  at 
about  the  May  1  level.    Storage  stocks  of  pork  on  June  1,  including  those 
held  for  government  account,  amounting  to  .642,000,000  pounds  were  4  percent 
smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  16  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year 
average  for  that  date.    This  is  the  first  time  since  June  1933  that  storage 
holdings  of  pork  have  been  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Lard  stocks 


continue  relatively 'large  despite  increased  exports,  government  purchases 
for  relief  purposes,  and  smeller  lard  yields  from  hogs  slaughtered.  Lard 
holdings  02;  June  1  amounted  to  183,000,000  pounds  or  65  percent  more  than 
those  on  June  1.,  1933  and  .142  percent,  more  than  the  5-year  average  for  that 

date.  %  •  ■  .-■  .  .•  • 

'.   -  Experts  of  fresh  .and  frozen  pork,  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  continued 
relatively  large  during  April.    Exports  of  cured  pork,  however,  were  relative- 
ly small,  partly  because  of  the  operation  of  quotas  now  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    Total  exports  of  pork  for  the.  month  amounted  to  10,119,000 
pounds  compared  with  11,459,000  pounds  in  April  last  year  and  a  5-year  April 
average  of  18,090,000  pounds.    Lard. exports  amounting  to  39,643,000  pounds 
were  not  greatly  different  from  those  in  March  but  they  were  about  1  percent 
larger  than  those  in  April  last  year  and  15  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year 
average  for  the  month.  .  Exports  of  lard  from  the  principal  ports  increased 
sharply  during  May,  with  a  large  part  of  the  movement  going  to  Great  Britain. 
.Total  exports  of  lard  from  January  to  April,  however,  amounting  to  about 
168,000,000  pounds,  were  a  fourth  smaller  than  those  in  the  first  4  months 
last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  takings  by  Great  Britain  were  the  largest 
for  the  period  since  the  World  War.  . 

Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  hog 
crop  year  which  ends  September  30  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  the  relatively  large  supplies  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The 
proportion  of  the  1933  fall  pig  crop  already  marketed  undoubtedly  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  1932  crop  disposed  of  by  mid- June  last  year.  Because 
of  the  drought  and  the  relatively  high  prices  cf  feed  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  market  packing  sows  earlier  than  last  year  and  this  should  be 
reflected  in  relatively  smaller  supplies  of  such  hogs  during  the  'late  summer. 
Average  weights  this  summer  undoubtedly  will  be  much  lighter  than  those  of 
last  summer  thus  further  reducing  the  supply  of  hog  products  for  consumption. 
Hog  prices  are  expected  to  make  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance 
but  the  rise  in  June  may  be  restricted  by  further  liquidation  of  unfinished 
hogs  if  the  drought  conditions  are  not  greatly  improved. 

CATTLE 

The  movements  of  cattle  prices  in  May  tended  to  be  contrary  to  the 
usual  seasonal  trend  during  that  month.    Choice  cattle  reached  the  highest 
levels  of  the  year,  with  the  top  on  choice  heavy  steers  at  the  end  of  the 
month  approaching  the  ^10.00  mark.    Prices  of  common  cattle  of  all  kinds 
tended  to  decline  during  the  month,  whereas  they  are  usually  fairly  steady 
or  tend  to  strengthen.     Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  average  weekly 
price  of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  advanced  from  about  $5.90  to  $8.77  the 
second  week  in  May.    After  that  date  the  weekly  average  of  all  choice 
steers  declined  somewhat  although  choice  heavy  cattle  continued  to  strengthen. 
As  a  result,'  at  the  end  cf  May  the  price  spread  between  heavy  and  light 
steers  of  choice  grade  was  quite  wide,  especially  for  that  period  of  the 
year,  and  was  in -striking  contrast  to  the  situation  a  few  months  earlier 
when  heavy  cattle  were  selling  at  a  marked  discount  under  light  cattle. 

Common  steers  and  lower  grades  cf  butcher  cattle  reached  the  highest 
levels  of  the  year  early  in  May  and  then  declined  sharply  during  the  month. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  average  weekly  price  of  choice  steers  was  .'-1.35  a 
hundred. higher : than  in ; the  corresponding  week  of  1933,  but  the  price  of 
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coramon  steers  was  nearly  50  cents  "below  a  year  earlier.     The  average  price 
of  all  "beef  steers  in  May  was  $6.91,  compared  with  $5.42  in  April  and  $5.64 
in  May  1933,  and  was  the  highest  for  any-  month    since  October  1932.  The 
farm  price  of  beef  cattle  in  May  was  $4.13,  compared  with  $3.89  in  April 
and  $3.95  in  May  1933.    Low  grade  cows  and  bulls  by  the  end  of  May  had  de- 
clined to  about  the  lowest  levels  reached  in  recent  years. 

Supplies  of  cattle  in  May  were  very  large.    Both  receipts  at  7  markets 
and  inspected  slaughter  were  about  one- third  larger  than  in  May  1933  and 
40  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average.     Inspected  slaughter  of  calves 
of  600,000  head  was  36  percent  larger  than  May  last  year,  and  the  largest 
for  all  months  of  record,    April  and  May  of  this  year  are  the  only  2  months 
on  record  when  calf  slaughter  has  exceeded  500 ,000  head. ■  These  heavy 
supplies  of  cattle  and  calves  represented,  in'  part,  forced  marketings  from 
acute  drought  areas  supplemented  by  large  'supplies  from  other  areas  where 
stock  water  and  pasturage  are  short.     The  advancing  price  of  corn  and  hay, 
and  the  prospect  of  short  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  feeds  this 
year  also  tended  to  enlarge  the  movement  of  fed  cattle  from 'most  states.  The 
receipts  of  choice  steers  at  Chicago  continued  large,  being  the  second 
largest  for  the  month  in  10  years,  but  the  proportion  of  heavy  steers  -  1400 
pounds  and  over  -  was  much  smaller  than -earlier  in  the  year  when  the  market 
was  overburdened  with  long  fed  cattle  of  unusually  heavy  weights. 

The  course  of  the  cattle  market  during  the  next  few  months  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  developments  in  the  drought  situation.     If  the  drought 
continues  and  grain  prices  continue  to  rise  as  prospects  for  production  this 
year  become  increasingly  poorer,  a  considerable  liquidation  of  cattle  from 
feed  lots  is  probable.     'These,  added  to  the  increasing  supplies  of  drought 
cattle,  can  be  expected  to  result  in  continuing  heavy,  supplies.     Since  the 
outlet  for  unfinished  cattle  will  be  greatly  curtailed,  most  of  the  heavy 
supply  will  have  to  go  for  slaughter.    Even  if  the  drought  should  be 
effectively  broken  during  the  next  few  weeks  bringing  improved  pastures  and 
better  com  crop  prospects,  heavy  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  during 
the  next  6  months  are  to  be  expected,  since  under  very  favorable  conditions 
for  the  rest  of  the-  growing  season  the  supplies  of  hay  and  other  roughage 
is  bound  to  be  short  in  many  areas,  but  under  these  conditions  marketings 
will  follow  more  closely  the  usual  seasonal  trend  than  can  be  expected  under 
continuing  acute  drought  conditions  over  large  areas. 

While  fairly  large  supplies  of  fed  cattle  during  the  next  2  months 
may  halt  the  continuing  upward  price  movement  of  the  better  grades  of 
cattle,  such  marketings  will  reduce  the  numbers  available  later  in  the 
year  witfe  resulting  further  price  advances  over  present  levels.  Market 
prices  of  lower  grade  cattle  will  be  influenced  considerably  by  the  scale 
of  prices  at  which  the  A. A. A.  is  buying  cattle  in  emergency  areas.  The 
present  schedule  offers  considerably  higher  returns  for  most  cattle  than 
these  would  bring  if  shipped  to  market,  hence,  the  supply  of  drought  cattle 
actually  arriving  at  markets  for  sale  will  be  limited,  but  the  volume  of 
such  cattle  coming  to  all  markets  for  processing  for  A.A.A.  account  may 
be  very  large.    Under  these  conditions  prices  for  low  grade  cattle  of  all 
kinds  for  regular  distribution  may  tend  to  advance  from  present  low  levels. 

BUTTER 

With  butter  production  being  curtailed  by  the  drought,  butter  prices 
have  increased  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  prices  usually  decline.  Total 
milk  production  on  June  1  was  estimated  to  be  5  to  6  percent  less  than  a 
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year  earlier.     The  drought  has  resulted  in  the  poorest  pasture  conditions 
on  June  1  ever  reported,  and  with  very  short  crops  of  hay  and  small  grains 
in  prospect,  which  indicate  continued  light  production.     The  movement  of 
butter  into  storage  has  been  less  than  last  year,  but  consumer  expenditures 
for  butter  have  been  greater. 

Milk  production • per  cow  on  June  1,  reported  by  crop  correspondents, 
was  15.36  pounds  or  7.3 'percent  less  than  the  low  production  a  year  earlier 
and  by  far  the  lowest  on  record  for  that  date,  and  11.5  percent  less  than 
the  1925-1929  average.    With  the  exception  of  the  Western  States, production 
per  cow  was  the  lowest  on  record  in  each  of  the  important  groups  of  states. 
The  percentage  of  cows  being  milked  was  also  relatively  low. 

■The  condition  of  dairy  pastures  on  June  1  was  reported  as  53*3  per- 
cent of  normal  compared  with  82.5  last  year  and  a  10-year  average  of  84.7. 
With  the  exception  of  September  1,  1930,  this  was  by  far  the  lowest  condition 
ever  reported.    Pastures  were  especially  poor  in  the  North  Central  Sta.tes. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  in  May  averaged  24.5  cents 
a  pound  or  0.8  cents  more  than. in  April,  and  the  highest  for  the  month  since 
1930.    Prices  in  May  usually  average  lower  than  in  April.     The  farm  price 
of  bu^terfat  on  May  15  was  21.5  cents,  up  0.5  cents  from  the  preceding 
month  and  0.7  cents  from  the  same  date  in  1933.    iTarm  prices  of  feed  grains 
in  mid-May  were  also  somewhat  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  so  that  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  butt  erf  at  and  feed  grains  was  unchanged. 
Since  mid- May,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  grain  prices  and 
relatively  little  change  in  butter  prices,    Butterfat  prices  are  relatively 
high  as  compared  with  other  livestock  prices.    Even  though  feed  supplies  are 
'short  dairy  cows  may  get  more  than  their  usual  proportions  of  the  feed. 

Estimated  butter  production  in  April  of "133, 200 ,000  pounds  was  3.4 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    This  was  not  as  large  a  decline  under 
the  preceding  year  ss  in  the  3  preceding  months,  but  April  production  was 
the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1928.     The  increase  in  production  from 
March  to  April  was  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase.  Butter 
production  in  May  was  also  less  than  a  year  earlier  according  to  weekly 
reports. 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  April  of  136,671,000  was  about  1  percent 
less  then  a  year  earlier.    Estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  were 
14, percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier. 

•    Gold  storage  holdings  of  butter  on  June  1  were  27,100,000  pounds. 
This  was  8,000,000  pounds  less  than  on  June  1,  1933.     The  net  into  storage 
movement  in  May  was  15,300,000  pounds  compared  with  25,800,000  pounds  in 
1933  and  a  5- year  average  of  22,500,000  pounds. 

.  Foreign  butter  prices  continued  relatively  low,  but  the  margin 
between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  is  still  decidedly  less  than  the  tariff. 
On  June  7  tjhe  price  of  92  score  butter  in  ITew  York  was  24.9  cents  while 
New  Zealand  butter  in  London  was  17.6  cents  per  pound. 
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CHEESE 

Cheese  prices  advanced  from  late  April  to:  early  June,  largely  as  a 
result  of  prospects  of  low  production  "because  of  the  drought.    Storage  stocks 
are  large  and  April  production  was  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month 
while  trade  output  was  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Milk  production  per  cow  on  June  1  in  Wisconsin,  the  most  important 
cheese  producing  State,  was  8.5  percent  less  than  the  low  production  a  year 
earlier,  and  15  percent  less  than  the  average  1925-1929  production  for  that 
date,    pastures  are  unusually  poor  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Stocks 
of  hay  on  farms  are  low  and  light  production  of  hay  and  small  grains  is  in 
prospect. 

In  contrast  with  the  relatively  low  production  of  "butter  in  April, 
estimated  cheese  production  in  April  was  10,3  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  largest  on  record  for  the  .month.    Cheese  prices  have  "been 
relatively  high  compared  with  "butter.    American  cheese  production  in  Wiscon-  - 
sin  in  April  was  7  percent  larger  than  a  ye  ar  earlier.    Production  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  was  up  28  percent  and  in  New  York  State  up  39  percent. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  rose 
from  10.5  cents  in  late  April  to  12.5  cents  in  early  June.    The  average  price 
in  May  of  11.4  cents  was  0,4  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier.    This  was 
a"b out  the  same  as  the  usual  seasonal  advance  hotween  these  2  months. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  April  was  8,5  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,    With  the  increase  in  retail  prices,  however,  the  estimated  consumer 
expenditures  for  cheese  were  ahout  4  percent  larger  than  in  April  1934, 

Storage  stocks  of  American  cheese  on  June  1  were  57,800,000  pounds, 
the  largest  on  record  for  the  month,  compared  with  the  5-year  average  for 
June  1  of  46,500,000  pounds.    The  net  into-storagc  movement  in  May  was 
relatively  high* 

EGGS  AM)  CHICKENS 

Egg  prices  averaged  practically  the  same  in  May  as  in  April  whereas 
chicken  prices  to  producers  advanced  slightly.    Receipts  of  eggs  for' May 
were  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  many  years,  though  poultry  receipts  were 
ahout  average.    An  important  depressing  factor  in  the  egg  price  situation 
is  the  sharp  drop  in  consumption  which  has  occurred -this  spring.  This 
tends  to  increase  storage  stocks  ahove  what  they  otherwise  would  he  and 
hence  makes  for  relatively  lov;  prices  in  the  early  fall.    However,  with 
fewer  laying  hirdc  than  the  year  "before,  a  moderately  larger  storage  supply., 
might  he  necessary  to  moot  normal  consumption  requirements  next  fall  and 
winter. 

The  price  of  specially  packed  midwestcrn  eggs  at  Nov;  York  avcragod 
19,4  cents  a  dozen  in  May,  the  same  as  a  month  he  fore  and  3  cents  more  than 
in  May  1933.    Farm  prices  of  eggs  dropped  slightly,  however,  from  13.5  cents 
on  April  15  to  13,3  cents  on  May  15.    A  year*  "before  the  price  was  11.8  cents. 
The  farm  price  of  chickens  continued  its  seasonal  rise  from  11.1  cents  a 
pound  on  April  15  to  11,2  cents  on  May  15,  or  0.8  of  a  cent  more  than  on 
May  15,  1933.     The  normal  seasonal  courso  for  egg  prices  during  the  next  2 
or  3  months  is  for  very  little  sustained  advance,  while  tho  farm  price  of 
chickens  in  most  years  declines. 


Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  during  May  woro  1,856,000  cases 
as  compared  to  2,426,000  cases  a  year  before    arid  a  5-yccr  average  for  May 
of  2^208,000  cases.    Relatively  high  feed  costs  and  high  chicken  prices  to- 
gether with  the  more  direct  effects  of  the  drought  have  reduced  receipts* 
This  reduction  is  likely  to  continue  for  soveral  months.    It  has  "been 
responsible  to  some  extent  for  the  lower  level  of  consumption. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  during  May  were 
19,200,000  pounds  as  compered  to  22,700,000  pounds  a  year  "before  and  a  5-ycar 
average  of  19,400,000  pounds.    This  is  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  incrcaso 
in  receipts  for  May,  hut  those  of  ^pril  were  abnormally  low.    Drought  is 
tending  to  reduce  fl  cks  and  increase  marketings. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs  on  June  1  woro  7,815,000  cases  as 
compared  to  8,062,000  cases  a  year  before-  and  a  5-ycar  average  of  7,442,000 
cases.    Stocks  are  increasing  slightly  more'  rapidly  than  the  5-ycar  average, 
though  not  as  much  so  as  last  year.    Storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on 
June  1  were  59,620,000  pounds  as  compered  with  38,100,000  a  year  ago  and  a 
5-ycar  average  of  44,200,000  pounds.    Storage  holdings  of  poultry  arc  usually 
.a  principal  source  cf  supply  until  late  summer.    Being  below  the  5-year 
level  will  tend  somewhat  to  reduce  the  seasonal  decline  in  chicken  prices. 

IAMBS 

Lamb  prices  moved  seasonally  downward  during  May  and  early  June, 
although  the  decline  v/as  interrupted  at  intervals  by  temporary  sharp 
upswings.    Factors  affecting  the  price  movement  v/cro  the  practical  exhaustion 
of  the  supply  of  lambs  from  feed  lots,  the  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  cast- 
bound  shipment  of  California  spring  lambs,  seasonally  increasing  receipts 
cf  native  spring  lambs,  large  receipts  of  unfinished,  lightweight  new-crop 
lambs  forced  to  market  from  droiight  areas,  end  labor  disturbances,  in  the 
wholesale  meat  trade  in  important  centers.    Market  supplies  of  lambs  during 
the  next  2  months  arc  expected  to  bo  relet ivcly  large  and  will  probably 
include  a  larger  proportion  of  unfinished  lambs  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1933. 

Prices  of  Good  and  Choice,  old-crop  fed  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged 
$8.81  the  first  week  in  Hay.    Liberal  receipts,  together  with  a  slow  demand 
in  the  wholesale  moat  trade,  caused  the  average  to  decline  to  §8.06  the  week 
ended  May  20.    A  sharp  advance  during  the  last  week  of  the  month  was  follow- 
ed by  another  decline  in  early  June.     The  avcrr.gc  price  of  Choice  spring 
lambs  during  the  second  week  of  May  was  $10.98,  compared  with  §7.50  a  year 
earlier.    Prices  wore  sharply  lower  the  following  week  but  moot  of  this  de- 
cline was  recovered  the  lost  week  in  the  month.    Prices  again  broke  sharply 
during  the  first  week  in  June  and  brought  the  average  down  to  §8.86.  This 
was  §2.10  less  than  4  weeks  earlier  and  75  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  dressed  lamb  at  New  York  fluctuated  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  prices  of  live  lambs  at  Chicago.    Unusually  lergo  offering's  of 
low  grade,  lightweight  carcasses  together  with  a  strike  cf  moat  handlers 
cmplcyod  by  wholesale  distributors  in  New  York  City  in  early  June  tended  to 
demoralize  trading  in  the  wholesale  markets  in  that  city. 

Podor.ally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  May  totalod 
1,244,491  head.    This  was  an  incrcaso  of  80,592  head,  or  6.9  percent  over 
April,  and  a  decrcaso  of  360,299  head,  or  17.3  percent  under  May  1933. 


The  slaughter  in  May  this  year  compared  with  that  of  May  1933  was  due  largely 
to  smaller  supplies  of  fed  lambs  and.  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  new 
crop  lambs  from  the  Southeastern  States  was  delayed. 

Conditions  indicate  that  the  1934  lamb  crop  probably  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  that  of  1933,  but  with  drought  conditions  tending  to 
force  lambs  to  market  earlier  than  usual  from  much  of  the  western  sheep  area, 
and  southeastern  lambs  late  in  moving,  marketings  during  the  next  2  or  3 
months  are  expected  to  be  relatively  large.     Supplies  will  include  a  large 
proportion  of  low  quality  lambs  and  this  will  result  in  an  unusually  wide 
price  spread  unless  drought  conditions  are  greatly  relieved,  thus  insuring 
a  more  promising  outlook  for  feed  supplies  and 'a  better  demand  for  feeder 
lambs  than  is  now  indicated, 

WOOL 

©lo  decline  in  the  domestic  mill  consumption  of  wool  in  recent  months 
and  the  present  inactivity  in  the  wool  goods  market  may  result  in  some 
further  weakness  in  domestic  wool  prices  in  the  summer  months,  although  no 
marked  decline  is  in  prospect.    Reports  indicate  that  apparent  supplies  of 
wool  abroad  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  it  now  seems  probable  that  the 
domestic  wool  clip  in  1934  will  be  about  as  large  as  that  of  last  year.  The 
inactivity  which  has  characterized  the  domestic  market  since  February  con- 
tinued through  May  and  early  June.    Further  slight  declines  in  prices, 
chiefly  on  fleece  wools,  were  reported  during  May.      The  continued  weakness 
in  domestic  wool  ijrices  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  low  rate  of 
activity  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  and  to  the  uncertainty  regard- 
ing fall  consumption.    Foreign  wool  prices  also  continued  to  weaken  during 
May. 

Trading  in  new  clip  wool  continues  very  slow.    Only  15,000,000  pounds 
•  f  domestic  wool  were  reported  received  at  Boston  in' April  and  May  of  this 
year,  whereas  last  year  receipts  for  that  period  were  24,000,000  pounds  and 
the  average  for  those  months  in  the  years  1928-1932  was  27,000,000  pounds. 
The  tendency  of  growers,  particularly  in  the  Western  States,  to  withhold 
wool  from  sale  may  have  had  a  stabilizing  effect  in  the  eastern  market. 

Foreign  markets  show  little  change.     The  present  selling  season  is 
practically  over  in  Southern  Hemisphere  centers.     The  extension  to  Ju^e  30 
of  the  German  embargo  on  import  purchases  of  wool  and  semi-manufactures  has 
made  the  outlook  in  European  countries  very  uncertain  and  trading  and 
manufacturing  activity  have  declined  in  England  and  Francc. 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  84.5  cent  a  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  for  the  week  "ended 
J-une  9.    This  was  a  decline  of  only  l/2  cent  a  pound  from  the  .average  for 
•  the  week  ended  May  12.    The  price  of  this  wool  averaged  63  cents  a  pound  in 
the  week  ended  June  10,  1933.     Territory  3/8  blood  (56s)  averaged  78  cents 
a  pound  scoured  basis  the  first  week  of  June  1934,  compared  with  79  cents 
a  pound  for  the  week  ended  May  12  and  61  cents  a  pound  for  the  week  ended 
June  10,  1933.     The  United  States  average    farm  price  of  wool  was  23.4  cents 
a  pound  on  May  15  compared  with  26.2  cents  on  April  15  and  17.7.  cents  on 
May  15,  1933. 

Consumption  of  wool  by  United  States  mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  CGnsus  in  April  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  March  and  was  also 
smaller  than  in  April'1933.     T&Q  index  of  consumption  of  combing  and*.     :  ' 
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~-lo tiling  wool  (grease  "basis)  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  was  64  (1923- 
1929  -  100)   in  April  compared  with  72  in  March  and  in  April  1933.  Consumption 
of  such  wool  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  was  smaller  than  in  any  recent 
year  with  the  exception  of  1932.    Consumption  of  carpet  wool  also  declined 
in  April  hat  consumption  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  was  greater  than 
in  the  sane  period  of  1933  and  1932.      Advance  fall  "buying  in  the  wool  goods 
market  is  reported  to  "be  slow.    The  New  Y0rk  Wool  Top  Exchange  Service 
reported,  however,  that  a  slight  improvement  was  evident  in  the  goods  market 
the  first  week  of  Juiie. 

United  States  imports  of  comhing  and  clothing  wool  for  consumption, 
which  include  withdrawals  of  wool  from  "bonded  warehouses,  were  12,729,000 
pounds  in  the  first  4  months  of  1934  whereas  imports  of  carpet  wool  v;ore 
39,341,000  pounds.     Corresponding  monthly  fig-ares  for  1933  are  not  available 
"but  general  imports,  minus  reexports  for  these  months  show  net  imports  of 
2,328,000  pounds  of  comhing  and  clothing  wool  and  13,020,000  pounds  of 
carpet  wool. 

Supplies  .of  wool  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  1933-34 
season   -now  drawing  to  a  ..close  were  smaller  than  in  the  previous  season  due 
to  a  decline  in  production  and  a  smaller  carry-over.      On  May  1  apparent 
supplies    1/  in  the  five  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  were 
approximately  24  percent  lower  than  at  the  same  date  of  1933  and  36  percent 
"below  that  date  of  1932.    The  decline  in  exports  of  wool  for  the  season  up 
to  May  1  compared  with  a  year  earlier  was  approximately  8  percent.  Total 
exports  to  May  1  from  the  five  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  were 
approximately  1,571,000,000  pounds  compared  with  1,708,000,000  pounds  in 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  season  and  1,481,000,000  pounds  in  the 
1931-32  season. 

COTTON 

Domestic  cotton  mill  activity  was  well  maintained  during  May  despite 
the  low  level  of  sales  and  the  continued  reduction  in  unfilled  orders. 
However,  for  a  period  of  12  weeks  "beginning  June  4  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  most  of  the  machinery  is  to  be  permitted  to  operate  under  the  MELA,  code 
is  25  percent . below  the  previous  maximum  and  this  may  reduce  cotton  con- 
sumption 10  to  15  percent.     During  the  first  part  of  June  domestic  sales 
of  cotton  textiles  improved  somewhat.      Foreign  mills  on  the  whole  continued  , 
fairly  active  during  April  and  May.     From  May  1  to  June  9  domestic  cotton 
prices  advanced  almost  1-1/2  cents  per  pound  and  on  the  latter  date  Middling 
7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  ten  markets  averaged  12,12  cents,   the  highest  for 
nearly  3  months.     Due  to  the  unusually  high  exports  in  May  last  year  and.  to 
Germany1 s  temporary  prohibition  on  cotton  imports,  domestic  exports  in 
May  this  year  wore  52  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Weather  conditions 
in  the  domestic  Cotton  Belt  have  on  the  whole  been  fairly  satisfactory  this 
season.    Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  1934r~35  cotton  acreage  in 
at  least  some  of  the  important  foreign  countries  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Al though  domestic  cotton  consumption  in  May  was  well  maintained 
compared  with  the  months  Immediately  preceding,  it  was  16  percent  loss  than 
the  unusually  high  consumption  of  May  last  year,  but  57  percent  higher  than 

1/    Production  plus  carry-over  minus  exports.     No  deduction  made  for 
comparatively  small  quantities  consumed  locally. 
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In  fey  1932,     Total  consumption  of  all  cotton  for  the  month  amounted  to 
520,000  r-xrinirig  "bales  compared -with  513,000  bales'  in1  April  and  brought  the 
total  for  the  10  months  ended  May  31-  to  4, 973, BOO  hales,  or  139,000  "bales 
more  than  for  the  same  period  last  season.    Trade  reports  indicate  that  sales 
and  shipments  of  cotton  goods  during  May  were  less  than  production  causing 
a  further  accumulation    of  stocks  and  a  decrease  in  unfilled  orders.  The 
continued  reduction  in  unfilled  orders  and  the  fact  that  activity  is  usually 
reduced  somewhat  during  the"  summer  months  are  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
•enforced  reduction  which  "began  June  4.      Under  the  terms  of  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code  of  the  JHLA  the  maximum  number  of  hours  the  machinery  is  permitted  to 
operate  was  reduced  from  80  to  60  hours    per  week  for  a  period  of  12  weeks. 
It  has  been  unofficially  estimated  that  this  would  reduce  consumption  about 
10  to  1,5  percent.     With  the  "beginning  of  the  curtailment  and  the  continued 
strengthening  of  cotton  prices,  sales  of  cotton  goods  apparently  increased 
during  the  first  week  of  June, 

Mill  activity,  in  foreign  countries  probably  averaged  slightly  lower 
in  May  than  in  the  preceding  months,  though  total  cotton  consumption  outside 
the  United.  States  was  probably  somewhat  larger  than  in  May  last  year. 
Activity  in  Japan  continued  at  near  record  levels  and  in  Germany  mills  were 
more  active  for  this  season  of  the  year  than  for  several  years. 

Total  exports  of  American  cotton  from  August  1  to  May  31  amounted,  to 
6,769,000  running  bales,  a  decline  of  about  344,000  bales  compared  wlthr 
the  like  period  last  season.     During  the  first  9  months  of  the  season  exports 
were  only  36,000  bales  less  than  a  year  earlier  but  owing  to  the  unusually 
heavy  exports  in  May  last  year  (with  the  speculative  buying  growing  out  of  the 
improvement  in  the  general  business  outlook)  and  Germany*  s  temporary  pro- 
hibition on  cotton  imports  the  285,000  bales  exported  in  May  this  year  were 
nearly  307,000  below  those  of  May  1933. 

From  May  1  to  June  1  the  average^rjlce  of  American  Middling  7/8  inch 
cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets /aoout  1  cent  per  pound.     Paring  the 
next  few  days  there  was  a  further  advance  of  almost  one- half  cent  with  the 
ten  markets  on  June  9  averaging  12,12  cents,   the  highest  since  the  middle 
of  March;  nearly  2.0    cents  above  the  average  for  June  1933,   and  nearly 
2-1/2  times  as  high  as  the  average  in  June  1932  of  4.99  cents.     On  May  24 
the  average  price  of  three  types  of  Indian  cotton  at  Liverpool  (Broach, 
Oomra,  and  Sind)     was  73.3  percent  of  the  average  of  American  Middling  and 
Low  Middling,     The  average  ratio  of  Indian  to  American  in  April  was  69.2  . 
Compared  with  recent  years,  Indian  is  still  cheap  relative  to  Anerican. 
In  May  last  year  the  ratio  was  82.4,   in  May  1932  it  was  88.1,   and  in  May  1931 
it  was  74.9. 

On  the  whole  weather  conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt  have  been  fairly 
favorable  during  most  of  the  present  season  though  during  May    and  the  first 
10  days  in  June  rainfall  in  the  Eastern  States  was  considerably  abo.ve  normal 
and  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  was  considerably  below  normal. 

Unofficial  reports  from  Egypt  indicate  that  the  1934r-35  acreage  will 
be  higher  than  that  of  last  year  and  the  same  is  indicated  for  Mexico.  In 
Russia,  plantings  have  been  running  ahead  of  last  year  so  that  the  planned 
acreage  may  be  executed  in  full.     The  plan,  however,  calls  for  an  acreage 
6  percent  less  than  the  plan  for  1933-34. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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1/  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

2/  Bureaa  of    Laoor  Statistics  indexes,  without  seasonal  adjustment. 

3/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909-July  1914=100 

4/  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics  index. 

5/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  China,  and  the  Netherlands. 

6/  The  Annalist.     Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  New  York  City. 

7y  Dow- Jones  index  is  "based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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Market  prices  indicate,  that  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  mid-June,    Prices  of  cotton,  hogs,  and  some  cattle  are  higher 
than  a  month  ago,  whereas  grain  prices  are  somewhat  lower*    Farm  prices  in 
mid-June  were  at  the  highest  level  in  3  years . 

Prices  received  by  farmers  on  June  15  were  77  percent  of  the  pre-war 
level  compared  with  74  in  May  and  64  in  June  1933.    Prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities  in  June  were  122  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average,  compared  with 
121  in  May  and  103  in  June  last  year.     The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  increased  2  points  in  the  month  ended  June  15  to  63  percent 
of  the  pre-war  level  compared  with  62  a  year  earlier. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  May  1934  is  estimated  at 
$425,000,000,  the  seme  as  a  year  ago,  and  an  increase  of  $45,000,000  from 
April  which  is  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase.    Cash  income  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products  in  May  was  58  percent  of  the  1924-1929  average.    Rental  and 
benefit  payments  in  May  amounted  to  $16,000,000  compared  with  the  low  of 
$7,000,000  in  April.     In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  the  cash  income  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  amounted  to  $2,019,000,000  compared  with 
$1,609,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of  25  percent* 
Adding  rental  and  benefit  payments  of  $120,000,000  brought  the  total  cash 
receipts  for  the  first  5  months  of  1934  to  $2,139,000,000  or  33  percent  above 
the  income  for  the  same  months  of  1933* 

The  general  level  of  farm  wage  rates  rose  2  points  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1934  to  90  percent  of  their  pre-war  average  on  July  1  compared  with  78 
a  year  earlier.    However,  this  was  only  one- third  of  the  usual  seasonal  in- 
crease from  April  1  to  July  1.    Acreage  curtailment  this  year  coupled  with 
the  extensive  drought  has  retarded  the  demand  for  farm  labor.  Consequently, 
wage  rates  increased  less  than  seasonal  despite  some  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  available  farm  workers. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  advanced  1  percent  in  June  to  109 
percent  of  the  1910-1914.  average.    In  the  latter  part  of  June  wholesale 
prices  were  about  5  percent  above  this  year's  low  point  and  one-fourth  higher 
than  at  the  post-war  low  in  March  1933.    Market  prices  of  farm  products  are 
13  percent  above  their  1934  low  and  over  60  percent  above  their  1933  low. 
Food  prices  this  year  have  risen  about  the  same  as  farm  products  and  are  now 
one- third  above  the  1933  low  point. 

Commodities  other  than  farm  and  food  products  are  only  1  percent  above 
the  year's  low  which  occurred  the  first  week  in  January  and  20  percent  above 
the  post-war  low  in  March  1933.  Prices  of  textiles  and  "hides  and  leather," 
which  increased . sharply  last  year,  have  declined  somewhat  during  the  last  4 
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months.    The  upward  trend  in  prices  of  building  materials  and  house  furnish- 
ing goods  seems  to  have  been  checked,  at  least  temporarily.    However,  these 
goods  are  now  over  50  percent  above  the  pre-war  average  snd  relative  to  pre- 
war they  are  the  highest  priced  groups  of  commodities  on  the  market. 

Wholesale  prices  in  Germany  have  risen  a  little  in  recent  weeks,  where- 
as prices  have  been  steady  in  Engl  and.  and  Italy  and  declined  in  Prance  to  a 
new  low  point* 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Ehe  trend  of  industrial  activity  in  July  and  August  is  uncertain  but  in- 
dications point  to  slightly  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  recession  in  these 
months.    Steel  activity  declined  sharply  the  last  week. in  June  and  the  first 
wee-  *-n  July  and  is  expected  to  continue  somewhat,  below  the  level  of  operations 
which  prevailed  during  the  second  quarter  of  the.  year.    Cotton  textile  pro- 
duction was  also  curtailed  during  June  and  is  likely  to  continue  at  reduced 
levels  during  July  and  August.    Automobile  production  will  probably  make  the 
usual  seasonal  recession  during  the  next  few  months.    This  lower  level  of 
activity  in  the  major  industries  may  be  partly  offset  by  increased  government 
disbursements  and  increased  building  under  the  Home  Building  and  Improvement 
Program.    World  trade  during  the  first  4  months  of  1934,  valued  in  terms  of 
gold,  was  lower  than  during  the  same  4  months  of  1933  and  present  indications 
are  for  little  improvement  in  the  near  future.    Business  activity  in  several 
European  countries  has  shown  slight  recessions  in  recent  weeks  especially  in 
Prance  and  Germany. 

Industrial  production  in  June -was  slightly  lower  than  in  May  with  fur- 
.  ther  declines  occurring  in  the  first  week  of  July.    Steel  production  during 
the  first  3  weeks  of  June  continued  at  about  the  same  levels  as  in  May  and 
then  declined  from  a  level  of  approximately  60  percent  of  capacity  in  the  third 
week  in  June  to  a  little  over  20  percent  in  the  first  week  of  July.  Opera- 
tions were  increased  during  the  second  week  of  July  but  are  still  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  first  3  weeks  of  June.     The  outlook  for  steel 
output  during  the  third  quarter  is  uncertain.     Inventories  were  built  up 
prior  to  the  price  advances  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  and  recently 
prices  have  been  reduced  in  certain  lines  of  steel  products.    Beginning  June 
4,  textile  machinery  operations  under  the  code  were  cut  25  percent  for  a 
period  of  12  weeks  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  textiles.    Production  of  wool  textiles  has  been  declining 
more  than  seasonally  since  March  and  production  of  silk  textiles  declined 
sharply  from  May  to  June.    Automobile  production  declined  sharply  in  ..lay  after 
reaching  a  new  peck  for  the  year  in  the  last  week  of  April.     In  June,  however, 
production  turned  upward  again  and  the  total  output  of  automobiles  for  the 
month  of  June  was  only  slightly  below  that  for  May.    Automobile  production 
usually  declines  sharply  from  May  or  June  to  October  or  November  and  produc- 
tion in  the  next  few  months  is  expected  to  follow  about  the  usual  seasonal 
trend. 

Freight  carloadings  have  remained  relatively  steady  since  April,  after 
allowing  for  the  usual  seasonal  increase.    Electric  power  production  con- 
tinued to  increase  gradually  during  June.     To  tod  building  contracts  awarded 
during  the  first  19  days  of  June  averaged  slightly  lower  than  in  May.  Some 
increase  in  contracts'  awarded  for  residential  construction  was  more  than 
offset  by  declines  in  public  utilities  and  "all  other"  construction.  The 
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seasonally  adjusted  federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  department  store  sales  for 
June  was  73  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  compared  with  77  for  May  and 
68  for  June  last  year.     The  dollar  value  of  sales  in  June  1934  was  7  percent 
higher  than  in  June  1933.    Employment  and  payrolls  in  May,  after  adjustment 
for  the  usual  seasonal  changes,  were  practically  unchanged  from  April  and 
little  change  is  expected  from  May  to  June. 

Business  activity  in  foreign  countries  has  shown  little  improvement  in 
recent  months  with  declines  occurring  in  several  countries.     The  Economist 
index  of  "business  activity  in  Great  Britain  has  declined  slightly  since  March. 
The  political  revolt  in  Germany  overshadowed  industrial  activity  in  the  past 
month  but  indications  are  that  the  economic  situation  in  Germany  is  becoming 
more  tense.     Imports  exceeded  exports  in  both  April  and  May.    The  embargo  on 
imports  of  many  important  commodities  has  been  extended  and  closer  govern- 
ment supervision  of  industrial  production  and  trade  has  been  established.  The 
gold  coverage  of  the  mark  has  been  reduced  to  only  2  percent  of  the  currency 
in  circulation  due  to  increases  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation. 
Business  activity  in  France  has  continued  to  decline  and  the  policy  of  defla- 
tion announced  about  2  months  ago  has  so  far  made  little  progress.  In  Canada, 
a  substantial  expansion  in  industrial  activity  early  in  June  resulted  in  the 
greatest  increase  in  employment  that  has  been  reported  in  any  month  since  June 
1930.    The  government  is  starting  a  $40,000,000  building  program  in  the  next 
few  weeks  which  should  further  relieve  the  unemployment  situation.  Both  Cana- 
dian imports  and  exports  are  running  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In 
Japan,  industrial  activity  has  been  well  maintained.    In  China,  foreign  trade 
remains  at  a  low  level  but  building  of  roads  and  other  construction,  is  in- 
creasing. 

WHEAT 

United  States  wheat  prices  are  likely  to  average  somewhat  above  the 
levels  of  early  July  during  most  of  the  1934-35  marketing  season.    They  will 
probably  be  subject  to  rather  wide  fluctuations  during  at  least  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  however,  due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  outturn  of  the 
United  States  crop  and  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  pacific  Coast  surplus. 
World  prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  season' will  depend  upon  European 
and  Russian  crop  conditions.    Later  in  the  season  price  movements  will  depend 
largely  upon  production  in  and  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  world  wheat  carry-over  appears  to  be  about  50,000,000  bushels  smaller 
than  last  year.    Stocks  in  the  principal  exporting  countries  are  about 
80,000,000  bushels  smaller,  but  this  is  partially  offset  by  increased  stocks 
in  European  countries.    A  much  smaller  crop  than  last  year  is  assured  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  excluding  Russia  and  China.    Present  indications  suggest 
a  reduction  from  last  year  of  nearly  300,000,000  bushels.     The  decrease  is 
mainly  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  j  Canada  being  expected  to  have  a  crop 
about  100,000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year.     'The  reduction  in  the  Danube 
Basin  is  now  indicated  to  be  about  125,000,000  bushels,  while  the  other  21 
countries  of  continental  Europe  for  which  estimates  are  available  are  now 
expected  to  produce  about  200,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1933, 

The  total  United  States  crop  is  now  forecast  at  484,000,000  bushels 
and  if  the  carry-over  amounts  to  about  265,000,000  bushels,  would  provide  a 
total  supply  of  749,000,000.     This  compares  with  a  probable  domestic 
utilization  of  about  635,000,000  bushels  and  would  leave  a  carry-over  at  the 
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end  of  the  season  of  about  125,000,000  bushels  if  there  are  no  net  exports 
or  net  imports.        Hard  red  winter  production  is  indicated  to  be  204,000,000 
bushels,  soft  red  winter  153,000,000  bushels,  hard  red  spring  57,000,000 
bushels,  durum  7,000,000  bushels  and  white  wheat  63,000,000  bushels.  An 
analysis  of  the  prospective  supply  and  distribution  by  classes  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage-  of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheats  and  a  small 
surplus  of  hard  red  winter  and  white  wheats.     Hard  red  winter  wheat  can  be 
fairly  well  substituted  for  hard  red  spring,  but  the  substitution  of  other 
wheats  for  darum  is  less  satisf actory.    With  the  carry-over  of  durum  extreme- 
ly small,  and  the  new  crop  only  about  sufficient  for  seed  requirements,  durum 
supplies  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  even  a  very  greatly  reduced  domestic 
utilization  and  considerable  amounts  may  be  imported  from  Canada.     In  the  case 
of  hard  red  spring  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  a  somewhat  restricted  consumption 
combined  with  a  very  small  carry-over  will  avoid  the  need  of  large  importa- 
tion.   Only  in  the  case  of  white  wheat  does  there  seem  likely  to  be  a  burden- 
some surplus.     To  some  extent  the  surplus  of  white  wheat  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  may  be  substituted  for  other  wheats  east  of  the  Rockies.  However, 
white  wheat  is  most  readily  substituted  for  soft  red  winter  and  soft  red  win- 
ter supplies  appear  to  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  a  moderately  large 
domestic  utilization.     Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  some  white  wheat  will 
be  exported  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  declined  during  most  of  June  and  the 
first  week  of  July,  but  rose  following  the  July  10  crop  report  which  indicated 
a  production  of  about  15,000,000  bushels  smaller  than  the  June  report,  and  a 
somewhat  greater  reduction  from  private  estimates  issued  about  July  1.  During 
the  past  month  prices  at  Liverpool  and  other  world  markets  have  shown  very  much 
smaller  changes  and  are  at  levels  much  below  wheat  prices  in  the  United  States. 

•The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  as  of  June  15  was  78.9 
cents  per  bushel  compared  with  69.5  cents  a  month  earlier  ,  and  58.7  cents  in 
June  1933.    Market  price  changes  since  mid-June  suggest  that  the  July  15  aver- 
age farm  price  may  be  slightly  lower  than  that  prevailing  in  mid-June. 

The  decline  of  market  prices  of  wheat  in  "the  United  States  during  June 
was  shared  by  all  classes.    At  Kansas  City  Ho.  2  Hard  Winter  declined  from 
95.8  cents  for  the  week  ended  June  2, to  87.9  for  the  week  ended  July  7.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  Ho.  2  Red  Winter  at  St. Louis  declined  from  90.4  cents  to 
89.0;  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minneapolis  from  110.0  to  97.5  cents;  and 
Ho.  2  Amber  Durum  from  117.8  to  108.1  cents.     Because  of  changes  in  some  of 
the  grades  of  wheat,  incident  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  standards,  however, 
these  comparisons  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.    Prices  in  foreign  markets 
have  been  much  more  stable  than  in  the  United  States.     Thus,  at  Liverpool  July 
futures  rose  from  an  early  May  level  of  about  67  cents  per  bushel  to  a  peak 
in  early  June  of  about  75  cents,  while  during  the  same  period  July  futures 
at  Chicago  rose  from  77  cents  to  a  peak  of  over  102  cents.     The  subsequent  de- 
cline brought  Liverpool  futures  down  to  about  69  cents  per  bushel,  whereas 
Chicago  futures  dropped  to  a  closing  level  of  87  cents  on  July  2. 

•The  prospect  that  world  market  supplies  of  wheat  may  be  less  abundant 
a  few  months  hence  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  is  reflected  in  the  re- 
lationship between  prices  of  the  different  futures  at  Liverpool.  October 
futures  nave  been  selling  about  5  cents  per  bushel  higher,  and  December  futures 
at  about  7  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  July  futures  in  that  market.  At 
Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  September  futures  have  been  selling  only  about 


1  cent  and  December  futures  about  2  cents  higher  than  July, 

Smaller  supplies  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  will  probably  result  in 
some  further  improvement  in  world  prices  as  the  pressure  of  marketings  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  decreases.      However,  any  changes  in  prospects  for 
Northern  Hemisphere  crops  during  the  next  few  months  will  affect  the  price 
outlook.    Of  especial  importance  will  be  evidence  concerning  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  may  be  exported  from  Has si a.    Present  prospects  suggest  only  small 
if  any,  exports  from  that  country,     The  final  outturn  of  the  crop  in  Canada 
and  in  the  importing  countries  of  J^urcpe  will  also  "bo  of  importance.  The 
smaller  crops  which  are  being  harvested  in  the  importing  countries  will-  not, 
however,  result  in  a  correspondingly  large  increase  in  their  imports,  for 
the  demand  for  foreign  -wheat  is  restricted  by  adverse  business  conditions  .and 
exchange  controls  in  many  European  countries. 

The  United  States  crop  now  indicated  is  likely  to  be  nearly  150,000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  domestic  utilization  for  1G31-35.    Such  a  crop  will 
result  in  prices  being  maintained  well  above  world  markets  throughout  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  current  season. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  December  futures  et  Chicago  were  only 
about  12  cents  per  bushel  above  Liverpool.     They  seem  likely  to  average  some- 
what higher  relative  to  Liverpool  and  if  prospects  for  advancing  prices  of 
cash  wheo.t  at  Liverpool  are  borne  out,  this  would  mean  a  level  of  prices  in 
the  United  States  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  in  early  July. 

Since  United  States  supplies  are  just  about  equal  to  probable  domestic 
utilization  plus  a  normal  minimum  carry-over,  small  changes  in  crop  prospects 
may  be  expected  to  result  in  large  changes  in  United  States  prices.  The 
prospective  methods  of  disposal  of  small  regional  supplies  will  also  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  domestic  prices.    Because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
these  factors  price  fluctuations  in  the  United  States  are  likely  to  be 
especially  great  during  the  next  few  months,  prices  east  of  the  HocId.es  at 
times  rising  to  a  point  where  importations  from  the  Argentine  or  Canada  are 
imminent*    Total  importations  however,  are  likely  to  be  very  small.    In  - 
only  1  year,  1537,  has  the  United  States  had  a  net  import  of  wheat  including 
flour. 

com? 

Unless  there  should  be  further  deterioration  of  the  corn  crop  any 
marked  advance  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  decline  in  prices  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  August,  as  some  of  the  com  stored  against  government 
loans  becomes  available  tor  market.     Qn  the  other  herd  there  is  likely  to  be 
less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  corn  prices  :'. rom  Ac. gust  to  November 
on  account  of  the  small  crop  of  com  and  ether  feed  grains. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  corn  as  of  June  15  was  56.0 
cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  48.6  cents  a  month  earlier,  and  e.0.2 
cents  in  June  1933.     Market  prices  of  corn,  after  rising  during  Meg-, 
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declined  during  early  June,  and  then  resumed  their  rise  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,     53ms,  at  Chicago,  No.  3  Yellow  declined  from  57.2 
cents  for  the  week  ended  June  2  to  56*3  cents  per  "bushel  for.  the  week 
ended  June  9,  and  then,  rose  to  60  cents  per  bushel  for  the  week  ended 
June  30.  For  the  week  ended  July  7,  it  averagod  5S.S  cents. 

Corn  marketings  continue  at  a  low  level,  receipts  at  primary  markets 
amounting  to  9,500,000  bushels,  compared  with  8,000,000  "bushels  in  May, 
34,000,000  for  June  of  last  year,  and  an  average  for  June  of  the  past 
5  years  of  18,400,000  "bushels.    Owing  largely  to  the  low  level  of  -  receipts, 
coraraercial  stocks  have  continued  to  decline;     amounting  to  37,000,000 
bushels  as  of  July  7,  compared  with  46,000,000  on  June  2,  and  a  high  point 
for  the  year  of  70,000,000  "bushels  on  February  24.     Though  there  has  "been 
a  rapid  decline  during  the  past  few  months,  stocks  are  still  above  average 
levels  for  this  season  of  the  year.    On  July  8  of  last  year  corn  stocks 
amounted  to  52,000,000  bushels,  but  the  average  for  the  past  5  years  is 
13,500,000  bushels.     Wet  process  grindings  during  June  amounted  to 
6,700,000  bushels,  compared  with  5,300,000  in  May,     5,473,000  for  June  1933, 
and  an  average  for  the  month  of  June  of  the  past  5  years  of  5,700,000  bushels. 

The  corn  crop  is  now  forecast  at  2,113,000,000  bushels,  compared  with 
2,344,000,000  last  year,  and  an  average  of  2,516,000,000  for  the  5  years 
1927  to  1931.     Crops  of  other    feed  grains  are  also  indicated  to  be  much 
below  average.  Thus,  the  oats  crop  is  placed  at  568,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  732,000,000  last  year,  and  a  1927-1931  average  of  1,137,000,000 
bushels,  while  the  barley  crop  is  forecast  at  125,000,000  bushels,  compared 
with  157,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and  an  average  of  270,000,000  bushels 
for  the  5  years  1927  to  1931. 

Not  only  is  the  crop  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the 
official  report  indicates  a  crcp  smaller  than  was  forecast  by  the  private 
reports  issued  about  July  1«     As  a  result  of  the  unexpectedly  small  forecast 
prices  of  corn  futures  at  Chicago  rose  4  cents  per  bushel  on  the  11th,  this 
was  followed  by  a  decline,  but  unless  there  is  improvement  in  the  prospect 
for  the  crop  during  July,  it  seems  likely  that  prices  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  may  average  above  those  of  the  first  week  of  July.     The  price 
rise  v/ill  nevertheless  bo  limited  by  the  large  farm  reserves  of  corn. 
There  still  remain  about  257,000,000  bushels  of  corn s tored  against  govern- 
ment loans.     If  considerable  quantities  of  this  corn  are  sold  prior  to 
August,  when  the  loans  become  due,  this  will  tend  to  check  any  rise.  Total 
farm  stocks  of  corn  as  of  July  1  are  estimated  at  470,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  628,000,000  bushels  last  year,  and  an  average  of  442,000,000  bushels 
as  of  the  corresponding  date  of  the  past  5  years.     This  moderate  level 
of  farm  stocks,  together  with  the  snail  new  crop  forecast,  indicates  that 
prices  ore  likely  to  be  well  maintained  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Prospects  are  that  the  demand  for  corn  for  feeding  will  be  increased 
during  the  coming  year  as  a  result  of  very  small  supplies  of  other  feed 
grains,  the  small  production  of  hay,  and  the  poor  condition  of  pastures. 
The  increase  in  the  demand  from  these  sources,  however,  will  be  partially 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  demand  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs. 
Present  prospects  are  that  the  small  corn  crop,  together  with  the  SLia.ll 
crop 'of  other  feed  grains,  will  result  in  the  seasonal  decline  of  corn  prices 
from  August  to  December  being  much  less  this  year  than  usual.    The  reduction 
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in  hog  numbers  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably  tend  to  limit  the  seasonal 
rise  in  prices  which  usually  occurs  from  December  to  May  or  June. 

POTATOES 

Market  prices  of  1934  crop  potatoes  declined  almost  steadily  during 
June  as  shipments  from  the  second  early  and  intermediate  states  "became  heavy. 
Estimated  production  in  the  intermediate  group  of  states  is  about  29  percent 
larger  than  in  1932  and  in  the  late  states  4  percent  larger.  Consequently 
prices  may  continue  their  downward  trend  until  late  fall  "but  the  decline  may 
not  be  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.    The  large  supply  of  early  and 
intermediate  potatoes  has  tended  to  force  prices  downward  earlier  than  usual. 

Potato  prices  at  HGW  York  averaged  $1.18  per  100  pounds  during  the 
first  week  of  July  compared  with  $1.59  the  first  week  of  June  and  $2.58  a 
year  ago.  At  Chicago  they  averaged  $1.55  against  $1.65  a  month  earlier  and 
$2.75  a  year  ago.     Slipping  point  prices  followed  much  the  same  trend  as 
market  prices;  those  at  Washington,  N.C..  dropping  from  $1.21  to  $1.02 
per  100  pounds  during  the  month  of  June  whereas  those  at  Pocomoke  City,  Md. , 
declined  from  $1.52  on  June  9  to  84  cents  on  July  6.     The  United  States  farm 
prices  of  potatoes  averaged  64.4  cents  per  "bushel  on  June  15  compared  with 
73.7  cents  on  May  15,  49.4  cents  on  June  15,  1933,  and  71.8  cents  the  1910- 
1914  June  average.    For  the  1933-34  crop  season  United  States  farm  prices 
averaged  84  cents  per  bushel  or  slightly  more  than  double  those  of  the 
1932-33  season  and  the  highest  since  the  1930-31  season.    The  higher  farm 
prices  during  the  past  season  were  due  largely  to  the  scarcity  of  late  crop 
potatoes  in  Hew  Y0rk  and  the  2T0rth  Central  States. 

The  United  States  acreage  of  potatoes  for  harvest  this  season  is 
estimated  at  3,383,000  acres  or  5.8  percent  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
July  1  conditions  indicate  that  yields  may  average  only  slightly  above  those 
of  1933  and  that  the  production  will  probably  total  348,000, 000  bushels. 
This  production  would  be  about  23,000,000  bushels  greater  than  in  1933  but 
17,500,000  bushels  less  than  the  1927-1931  average.     The  crop  in  the  30  late 
states  is  expected  to  e  xcced  the  1933  crop  by  10,600,000  bushels  with  : the 
crop  smaller  in  the  West  but  larger  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 
Production  in  the  intermediate  states  is  about  8,300,000  bushels  greater 
than  the  short  crop  of  1933,  and  in  the  early  states  about  8,800,000 
bushels  greater. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  from  the  second  early  and  intermediate  states, 
the  principal  shipping  sections  at  this  time,  have  been  unusually  heavy 
during  recent  weeks*    The  total  movement  of  1934  crop  potatoes  has  averaged 
well  above  5,000    cars  per  week'  compared  with  only  about  4,000  cars  per  week 
in  1933.    The  total  movement  to  June  30  of  this  year1  s  potatoes  is  close  to 
38,000  cars  against  slightly  more  than  31,000  cars  last  year.     Shipments  of 
1933  crop  potatoes  have  about  ceased,  only  a  few  from  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  arc  still  moving. 

HOGS 

The  sharp  advance  in  hog  prices,  which  started  after  the  first  week 
in  June  in  response  to  a  marked  curtailment  in  supplies  for  slaughter  and 
which  carried  prices  up  more  than  $1.25  per  100  pounds,'  was'  checked  during 
the  third  week  of  the  month  and  prices  have  since  reacted  slightly  from  the 
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top  levels.    The  rapidity  of  the  advance  tended  to  cause  "buyers  to  become 
cautious.    Other  factors  tending  to  depress  prices  have  teen  seasonally  in- 
creasing marketings  of  packing  sows,  a  continuance  of  some  liquidation  of 
unfinished  hogs  from  the  most  acute  drought  sections,  and  unusually  high 
seasonal  temperatures  in  the  eastern  consuming  areas  which  have  restricted 
the-  demand  for  meats*     Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer,  however,  are  expected  to  he  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the 
same  period  last  year    and    it    is  not  unlikely  that  some  furhter  seasonal 
advance  in  prices  may  occur. 

The  rise  in  hog  prices  in  June  carried  prices  at  Chicago  to  the  highest 
levels  since  last  October.    The  weekly  average  at  that  market  rose  from  $3.33, 
recorded  the  week  ended  Juno  9  and  the  lowest  weekly  average  since  last 
Decemher,  to  $4.71  the  week  ended  June  23.    The  recession  which  followed 
carried  the  average  down  to  $4.51  the  week  ended  July  7.    The  Chicago  average 
for  the  month  of  June  was  $4,09  compared  with  $3.51  for  May  and  $4.49  in 
Juno  "last  year.     Including  the  processing  tax  of  $2.25  per  100  pounds,  the 
average  cost  of  hogs  to  packers  in  June  was  $6»34  per  100  pounds,  or  $1.85 
more  than  in  June  of  the  previous  year.    The  advance  in  prices  during  June 
was  about  the  same  on  all  weights  of  hogs*  In  recent  months,  however,  heavy 
weight  hogs  have  commanded  a  premium  because  of  this  scarcity. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  June,  totaling  3,763,000  head,  was  about 
equal  to  the  5«-year  June  average  but  was  11  percent  smaller  than  the  very 
large  slaughter  in  May  and  18.6  percent  smaller  than  the  record  slaughter  of 
J-u.no  last  year.  Rains  in  many  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  about  mid-June  relieved 
the  drought  situation  partially  and  temporarily,  at  least,  and  hog  marketings 
were  curtailed  as  a  result.    Average  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  during  Junc 
showed  some  increase;  from  May  as  is  normally  the  case,  but  they  were  much 
lighter  than  in  June  1933. 

Based  on  farm  prices  as  of  June  15,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States  was  7.1,  which  is  the  lowest  ratio  for  any  month  in  the 
years  since  1910  for  which  records  of  farm  prices  of  both  corn  and  hogs 
are  available. 

Biolesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  advanced  sharply  as  hog  slaughter 
supplies  were  curtailed  during  the  latter  half  of  June,  but  they  weakened  in 
early  July.    Prices  of  cured  pork  and  lard  also  advanced  during  the  last 
half  of  the  month,  but  the  advance  was  much  less  marked  than  in  case  of 
fresh  pork.  The  composite  whole  sal,  o  price  of  hog  products  at  Nqw  York 
averaged  $14.15  per  100  pc un,is  in  June  compared  with  $13.10  in  May  and 
$11.20  in  Junc  a  year  earlier.    The  average  price  for  June  this  year  was 
the  hi  .ghost  for  any  month  since  N0  vomber  1931. 

The  composite  retail  price  in  FGw  York  of  the  principal  hog  products 
in  June  was  17.8  cents  per  pound  compared  with  17.1  cents  in  May  and  15.2 
cents  in  June  last  year,  and  was  the  highest  price  reported  since  February 
19  32. 

Supplies  of  pork  in  storage  decreased  nearly  14,000,000  pounds  in 
June  whereas  in  June  last  year  they  increased  about  90,000,000  pounds.  Lard 
stocks,  on  the  other  hand  increased  about  14,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
an  increase  of  75,000,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  when  hog  slaughter  was 
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unusually  large.    Pork  stocks  on  July  1,  totaling  628,000,000  pounds  were  17 
percent  smaller  than  "both  a  year  earlier  and  the  5-year  July  1  average.  The 
relatively  large  holdings  of  lard  were  again  increased  and  the  total  of 
196,000,000  pounds  on  July  1  was  5  percent  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier 
and  30  percent  in  excess  of  the  5-year  July  1  average.  Last  year  storage  hold- 
ings of  Doth  pork  and  lard  continued  to  increase  during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
hut  in  view  of  the  probable  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  during  the  next  few  months 
it  is  likely  that  stocks  of  these  products  have  reached  their  peak  and  will 
"become  smaller  as  the  season  advances. 

Exports  of  "both  pork  and  lard  increased  during  May,  hut  the  increase  was 
much  greater  in  lard  than  in  pork.  Exports  of  the  latter  in  May  were  68  percent 
larger  than  those  in  April  and  were  44  percent  greater  than  in  May  last  year. 
Lard  exports  in  May  totaling  66,623,000  pounds,  were  the  largest  for  any  month 
since  January  1933  and  were  the  largest  for  May  since  1925.  A  largo  part  of  this 
increase  represented  increased  shipments  to  G-rcat  Britain.     Exports  to  the 
Netherlands  also  increased  as  did  those  to  Cuba,  and  shipments  to  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  he  of  substantial  proportions.     Shipments  to  Germany  on  the  other  hand 
were  less  than  half  as  large  as  in  May  last  year.    Exports  of  lard  from  the 
principal  ports  in  June  continued  substantially  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  hut 
tho s e  of  po rk  were  somewhat  smal  1  e r . 

The  1934  spring  pig  crop,  as  indicated  "by  the  June  pig  survey  was  esti- 
mated at  37,427,000  head.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  23  percent  from  the  1933 
spring  pig  crop.    The  reduction  resulted  largely  from  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sows  farrowed,  since  there  was  hut  little  change  in  the  average  number  of  pigs 
saved  per  litter.     A  prospective  decrease  of  38  percent  in  the  number  of  sows 
to  farrow  in  the  fall  of  1934  also  was  indicated  by  the  survey.  The  decrease  in 
pigs  saved  and  in  indicated  farrowings  is  the  largest  for  any  single  year  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  hog  slaughter  for  the  last  50  years.     The  decrease  in  the 
spring  pig  crop  was  general  all  over  the  United  States.  In  the  N0rth  Central 
States  the  largest  decreases  nere  in  the  states  most  severely  affected  by  the 
drought  of  1933  where  feed  supplies  were  very  short. 

If  the  number  of  sows  farrowed  in  the  fall  of  1934  is  about  tho  same  as 
now  indicated  and  if  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  about  average,  the 
total  1934  pig  crop  probably  will  be  the  smallest  in  at  least  20  years.  Based 
on  these  indications  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  the  hog  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1,  1934,  will  also  be  the  smallest  in  many  years,  and  it  may  be  as  small 
as  in  the  marketing  year  1914-15  when  it  totaled  only  36,707,000  head. 

The  number  of  hogs  over  6  months  of  age  on  farms  on  June  1,  1934,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  pig  survey  was  considerably  smaller  than  on  June  1  last  year. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  decrease  amounted  to  12  percent,  and  for 
tho  Corn  Bolt  it  was  14  percent.     These  indicated  decreases  reflect  the  early 
marketing  of  the  1933  fall  pig  crop,  which  was  caused  by  the  unfavorable  relation- 
ship between  hog  prices  and  corn  prices  and  also  by  drought  conditions  and  feed 
shortage  in  some  areas.     In  view  of  the  smaller  numbers  of  hogs  over  6  months 
of  age  now  on  farms,  a  further  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  marketing  season  (July  to  September)  appears  probable.    The  extent 
of  the  reduction,  however,  v/ill  depend  upon  how  serious  drought  conditions 
become  during  the  next  2  months  in  the  Corn  Belt  region. 


CATTLE 


A  progressive  reduction  in  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  during  the  next  few 
months  will  tend  to  support  the  prices  of  such  cattle,  "out  in  view  of  the  high 
level  of  prices  for  such  cattle  in  relation  to  other  kinds  of  meat  animals,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  appreciable  increase  over  the  June  high  point  is  likely 
unless  the  prices  of  other  meat  animals  also  advance.  As  long  as  cattle  supplies 
come  in  volume  comparable  .to  that  of  Oune  there  is  not  much  chance  for  prices  of 
low  grade  cattle  to  make  any  recovery,  hut  the  scale  of  government  prices  will 
tend  to  establish  minimum  market  prices  for  such  cattle. 

Slaughter  cattle  prices  continued  to  strengthen  during  most  of  June  and 
the  advances  carried  the  prices  of  the  hotter  grades  to  the  highest  point  reached 
since  the  fall  of  1932.  The  top  on  choice,  medium  and  heavy  weight  steers  reached 
$10.35  and  the  average  weekly  price  of  choice  steers,  the  week  ended  June  23, 
reached  $9.2 3.    Both  the  top  and  the  average  were  ahout  $4.00  per  hundred  aheve 
the  low  point  reached  early  in  1933.     The  prices  of  lower  grade  cattle  advanced 
a  little  "but  the  spread  hetween  common  and  choice  steers  continued  to  widen. 
Baring  the  last  week  in  June  prices  declined,  hut  the  average  price  of  all  grades 
of  steers,  except  common,  was  higher  than  during  the  first  week  of  the  month. 

Stock er  and  feeder  cattle  prices  declined  during  June,  reflecting  the 
poor  pasturage  and  unfavorahle  prospects  for  feed  crop  production.    Prices  of 
low  grade  c0ws  advanced  during  the  first  half  of  June  hut  most  of  this  advance 
was  lost  before  the  end  of  the  month.     The  average  price  of  native  "beef  steers 
at  Chicago  for  June  was  $7.34,  compared  with  $6.91  in  May  and  $5*79  in  Juno  1933. 
The  Juno  15  farm  price  of  "beef  cattle  was  $4.00  this  year,  compared  with  $4»13 
for  May  and  $4.04  for  June  1933.     The  lower  farm  price  in  June  compared  with 
these  other  2  months  prohahly  reflected  the  much  larger  proportion  of  low  grade 
cattle  in  the  supply,   since  prices  of  most  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  v/ere  higher 
in  June  than  in  either  of  the  other  months. 

Supplies  of  cattle  in  June  were  very  large.  Receipts  at  seven  leading 
markets  of  301,000  head  were  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month,  "being  29^  per- 
cent larger  than  June  1933  and  33  percent  above  the  5-year  June  average.  About 
119,000  head  of  the  receipts  at  seven  markets  this  year  were  drought  cattle 
bought  on  government  account  and  sent  to  these  markets  for  processing.  Inspected 
slaughter  of  864,000  head  was  also  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record,  being 
29  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  June  average.     Inspected  slaughter  of  calves 
of  601,000  head,  established  a  new  high  record  for  June  and  for  all  months, 
being  54  percent  above  the  5-year  June  average  and  1,000  head  larger  than  the 
slaughter  in  May  which  was  the  highest  for  all  months  on  record  up  to  that  time. 

To  what  extent  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  was  increased  in  June 
by  government  purchases  over  what  it  would  have  been  is  uncertain.      The  relative 
increase  over  June  last  year  was  not  greatly  different  than  similar  increases 
in  preceding  months  this  year  over  the  corresponding  months  in  1933.  While  it  is 
probable  that  a  good  many  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  for  government  account  in 
June  would  not  otherwise  have  been  slaughtered,   it  is  also  probable  that  the 
fact  that  the  government  was  buying  cattle  in  certain  states  at  prices  higher  ^ 
than  could  be  obtained  by  shipment  to  market  resulted  in  cattle  being  kept  back 
that  otherwise  v/ould  have  been  shipped* 

The  big  increase  in  slaughter  in  June  was  doubtless  largely  of  cows  and 
heifers,  with  slaughter  of  these  kinds  the  largest  for  June  in  any  year.  While 
receipts  of  all  cattle  at  Chicago  were  about  27  percent  larger  in  June  this 
year  than  last,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  supply  of  beef  steers. _ 
The  number  of  choice  and  good  steers,  however,  was  considerably  larger  this 
year  than  last,  and  above  the  average  number    for  the  month.    However,  the 
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proportion  of  better  grades  in  June  was  more  nearly  normal  than  earlier  in 
the  year  when  the  proportions  of  these  were  the  largest  on  record  for  that 
time  of  the  year. 

Supplies  of  cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter  will  continue  large  during 
the  remainder  of  19  34,     It  is  probable  that  slaughter,  excluding  slaughter 
for  government  account,  will  be  considerably  larger  than  last  year  or  the 
5-year  average.    Total  slaughter  and  the  proportion  of  this  for  government 
account  will  be  affected  considerably  by  developments  in  the  feed  situation 
during  the  next  2  months. 

BUTTER 

Butter  prices  are  probably  near  the  seasonal  low  point  of  the  year. 
The  movement  of  butter  into  storage  has  been  relatively  light,  and  there  was 
relatively  little  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  in  May  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.    Butter  production  has  recently  been  decidedly  less  than 
in  1933,  and  with  low  butterfat  prices  in  relation  to  feed  prices,  short  crops 
and  poor  pastures,  production  is  likely  to  continue  below  the  1933  level. 
The  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  in  June  averaged  24.9  cents.  This 
was  somewhat  higher  than  in  May,  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1930,  and 
93  percent  of  the  1910-1914  June  average. 

The  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid- June  of  22.2  cents  was  0.7  cents 
higher  than  a  month  earlier.     In  contrast  with  this  relatively  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  butterfat,  the  farm  price  of  feed  grains  rose  about  17  percent 
In  mid- June  the  price  of  butterfat  in  relation  to  feed  grains  was  the  lowest 
for  the  month  since  1920.     For  the  past  12  months  the  price  of  butterfat  in 
relation  to  feed  grains  averaged  the  lowest  in  10  years. 

Dairy  pasture  conditions  as  of  July  1  were  reported  as  51.5  percent  of 
normal  compared  with  53.3  on  June  1.    Last  year  the  July  1  condition  was  also 
seriously  affected  by  drought,  having  declined  from  82.5  percent  of  normal  on 
June  1  to  63.5,  the  lowest  July  1  condition  on  record  until  the  new  low  of 
51.5  this  year.     The  previous  10-year  average  condition  for  July  1  was  79. 6  # 
Conditions  in  the  North  Central  States  continued  the  most  serious,  but  with 
some  slight  improvement  indicated  in  the  West  North  Central  States  from  30.7 
on  June  1  to  34.1  on  July  1. 

Reported  milk  production  of  14.98  pounds  per  cow  on  July  1  was  lower 
even  than  on  July  1  of  last  year  when  15.36  pounds  was  reported,  and  accord- 
ingly the  lowest  on  record  for  that  date.     In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States,  however,  production  was  practically  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

The  estimated  production  of  creamery  butter  in  April  of  174,700,000 
pounds  was  8.6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  smallest  for  the 
month  since  1929.     The  increase  of  31  percent  in  production  from  April  to 
May  was  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase,  and  the  index  of 
production  which  is  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  (1925-1929  =  100)  de- 
clined from  111  in  April  to  109  in  May. 

In  the  West  North  Central  States  where  the  drought  has  been  most  acute, 
May  production  was  10.0  percent  loss  than  in  May  1933.     In  the  East  North 
Central  States  the  decline  was  11.2  percent.    The  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coast  States  were  the  only  groups  of  States  in  which  production  was  larger 
than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.    Weekly  reports  indicate  that 
production  in  June  continued  at  a  lower  level  than  a  year  ago. 
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In  1933  butter  production  during  the  first  third  of  the  year  was  re- 
latively low,  but  from  June  through  November  production  was  heavy  for  that 
season  of  the  year.    Pastures  were  poor  but  higher  butter fat  prices  stimulated 
supplementary  feeding.    This  relatively  heavy  production  is  net  in  prospect 
this  year.    Eutterfat  prices  are  lower  in  relation  to.  feed  grains,  pastures 
are  poor  and  the "grain  and  hay  crops  will  be  small.    These  factors  seem  to 
indicate  that  production  from  June  to  November  this  year  will  be  less  than  in 
1933. 

The  movement  of  butter  into  consuming  channels  In  May  of  159,400,000 
pounds  was  3.1  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  May.    Retail  prices  however, 
were  higher  so  that  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  in  May  were 
only  1  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  net  into  storage  movement  of  butter  in  June  was  relatively  light, 
43,088,000  pounds,  compared  with  71,200,000  pounds  last  year  and  a  5-year 
June  average  of  60,000,000  pounds.     Cold  storage  holdings  on  July  1  were 
70,249,000  pounds  compared  with-  Kjo7'406,00CT  a  "year"  earlier . 

The  margin  of  domestic  over  foreign  prices  in  early  July  was  about  the 
sarae  as  a  year  ago,  but  unusually  wide  for  this  season  of  the  year.     On  July  5 
the  price  of  92-score  butter  in  New  York  was  24.5  cents  and  New  Zealand 
butter  in  London  16.6  cents,  a  margin  of  8  cents. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  prices  were  higher  in  June  than  in  May,  and  were  the  highest  for 
the  month  since  1930.     In  contrast  with  butter,  production  of  cheese  is 
greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  stocks  are  relatively  large.    Trade  output 
of  cheese  and  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  are  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the.  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  in  June 
averaged  12.5  cents.  This  was  1.1  cents  higher  than  in  April  and  0.5  cents 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  The  low  butter  production  has  strengthened  the 
cheese  market. 

The  estimated  production  of  all  cheese  in  May  of  61,800,000  pounds  was 

6.3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  in  production  from 
April  to  May  was  about  the  same  as  the  usual  seasonal  increase.    The  North 
Atlantic  States  was  the  only  group  in  which  May  production  of  American  cheese 
was  less  than  in  May  1933.     In  Wisconsin  the  increase  in  American  cheese  was 

3.4  percent. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  May  of  59,900,000  pounds  exceeded  the  pre- 
ceding May  by  about  2  percent.    Retail  prices  in  May  were  also  higher  indicat- 
ing that  the  increase  in  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  was  about  7  percent. 
This  was  a  larger  increase  than  for  butter. 

Imports  of  cheese  in  May  of  3,900,000  pounds  were  decidedly  less  than 
a  year  earlier,  the  decrease  being  29  percent. 

Stocks  of  American  cheese  in  cold  storage  on  July  1  amounted  to 
79,554,000  pounds  against  57,800,000  pounds  on  June  1  and  a  5-year  average 
for  July  1  of  65,232,000  pounds. 
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LAMBS 

Lamb  prices  usually  decline  during  June  and  early  July  and  about 
August  1  reach  a  level  which  fairly  well  represents  the  level  of  slaughter 
lamb  prices  during  the  balance  of  the  grass  lamb  season.    With  a  larger  lamb 
crop  in  the  Western  States  this  year  than  last  and  very  unfavorable  prospects 
for  winter  range  feed  and  certainty  of  a  short  hay  crop,  it  is  probable  that 
marketings  of  lambs  from  these  States  will  be  considerably  larger  then  last 
year. 

Lamb  prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  during  most  of  June,  but  made 
a  sharp  drop  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  early  in  July  that  carried  the  level 
of  new  crop  lamb  prices  to  the  lowest  point  since  1934  lambs  began  to  move. 
During  most  of  June  the  bulk  of  the  good  and  choice  lambs  at  Chicago  sold 
between  $8.25  and  $9.25,  but  the  decline  carried  this  range  down  about  $1.00 
with  very  few  lambs  selling  over  $8.00.    Prices  of  yearling  wethers  -  mostly 
shorn  and  from  commercial  feed  lots  -  tended  to  follow  lamb  prices  but  prices 
of  ewes,  after  declining  sharply  in  May  did  not  change  much  in  June.  The 
June  15  farm  price  of  lambs  was  $6*57  compared  with  ^6.95  in  May  and  $5.18 
in  June  1933. 

Market  supplies  of  lambs  were  rather  small  for  this  period  during  the 
first  half  of  June  but  expanded  during  the  second  half.    For  the  whole  month 
receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  were  4  percent  smaller  than  in  June  1933 
and  9  percent  belo?/  the  5-year  June  average.     Inspected  slaughter  of  1,259,000 
head,  was  about  15  percent  smaller  than  in  June  1935  and  9  percent  below  the 
5-year  June  average.     The  decrease  in  slaughter  in  Juno  this  year  from  last 
was  caused  by  the  late  movement  of  lambs  from  the  southeastern  early  lamb 
states  and  the  smaller  shipments  to  markets  of  yearlings  and  wethers  from 
Texas.    Marketings  of  lambs  from  Idaho  and  the  Far  Northwest  were  probably 
larger  in  June  this  year  than  last. 

Present  indications  are  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
late  lambs  from  the  Uestern  States  will  be  only  in  feeder  condition,  but 
whether  there  will  be  an  outlet  for  an  increased  number  of  feeders  depends 
upon  developments  of  the  corn  crop  during  the  next  2  months.     If  a  fair  corn 
crop  is  produced  and  pastures  in  the  fall  are  revived  by  adequate  rainfall 
in  early  September  a  good  demand  for  feeder  lambs  in  the  Corn  Belt,   in  view 
of  the  sharp  reduction  in  hog  production,  is  possible.     Feeding  operations 
in  the  Western  States,  however,  are  apt  to  be  reduced  even  below  last  year, 
when  they  were  relatively  small. 

WOOL 

Although  dealers  are  reported  to  be  purchasing  more  freely  in  Texas 
and  the  territory  wool  producing  states,  no  increase  in  sales  has  been  reported 
at  the  Boston  market  in  recent  weeks.    Quotations  on  the  Boston  market  have 
shown  little  change  since  the  beginning  of  June,  but  sales  of  new  clip  wool  have 
been  reported  through  Boston  dealers  at  prices  below  the  nominal  prices  on 
similar  spot  wools  at  Boston.     In  view  of  the  continued  low  level  of  mill  ac- 
tivity and  the  recent  weakness  in  foreign  wool  prices  some  readjustment  of 
Boston  quotations  may  be  necessary  when  wool  begins  to  move  more  freely.  Un- 
settled conditions  in  European  countries  and  the  continued  ban  on  wool  imports 
into  Germany  make  the  outlook  for  foreign  wool  markets  very  uncertain.  Present 
prospects  for  the  1934-35  season  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  indicate 
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a  further  decrease  in  the  South  African  clip  and  an  increase  in  that  of 
Australia, 

Prices  at  the  opening  of  the  July  auctions  at  London  were  mostly  15 
to  20  percent  below  prices  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  previous  series  on 
May  11.    The  declines  were  somewhat  larger  than  had  "been  expected  and  with- 
drawals v/ere  very  heavy  in  the  first  week  of  the  sales.    Because  of  the 
extension  of  the  German  import  ban  to  the  end  of  August  German  buyers  were 
absent.    French  buyers  showed  little  interest  and  bidding  was  limited 
chiefly  to  English  firms.    The  unfavorable  conditions  in  continental 
European  countries  have  resulted  in  alow  trading  in  wool  and  wool  manufac- 
tures and  in  declines  in  wool  manufacturing  activity  in  Europe. 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  84.5  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis,  for  the  week  ended 
July  7  and  territory  5/8  blood  (56s)  averaged  78  cents  a  pound.    No  change 
has  been  reported  in  quotations  for  territory  wool  at  Bos  con  since  the  third 
week  in  May.    At  the  high  point  in  March  fine  and  3/8  blood  territory  wool 
averaged  87.0  cents  and  81.5  cents  a  pound  respectively.    The  decline  in 
prices  for  fleece  wools  has  been  somewhat  greater.     Quotations  on  fine 
Ohio  and  similar  fleece  wools  averaged  78.5  cents  a  pound,  scoured  basis, 
the  first  week  of  July  compared  with  87.5  cents  in  March  while  56s  fleeces 
were  63.5  cents  for  the  week  ended  July  7,  a  decline  of  16  cents  a  pound 
from  the  March  high.    The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  on 
June  15  was  SI. 9  cents  a  pound  which  was  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  of  £1.3  cents  for  June  15,  1933.    On  March  15,  1934  the  average  farm 
price  was  S6.9  cents  a  pound. 

Manufacturing  activity  in  the  United  States  wool  industry  was  greatly 
curtailed  in  the  second  quarter  of  1934.    The  index  of  consumption  of 
combing  and  clothing  wool  (grease  basis)  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation, 
was  61  (1923-1929  =  100)  in  May  compared  with  65  in  April  and  119  in  May  1933. 
Consumption  on  a  grease  basis  in  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  was  18 
percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  months  of  1933.     On  a  clean  basis  however, 
the  decline  was  only  10  percent.    The  difference  on  a  greasy  and  clean 
basis  is  due  to  the  consumption  in  1934  of  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign 
wool  and  weol  of  coarser  quality  which  has  a  smaller  shrinkage  than  fine 
domestic  wool.    Reports  of  improved  demand  for  wool  textiles  the  latter 
part  of  June,  and  the  nearness  of  the  fall  buying  season  may  result  in 
some  increase:  in  mill  activity  in  the  next  few  months. 

Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  in  the  first  half  of  1934  were 
only  60,000,000  pounds  compared  with  99,000,000  pounds  in  the  first  half 
of  1933  and  an  average  of  88,000,000  pounds  in  the  5  years,  1929-1933. 
The  relatively  small  quantity  received  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
a  result  of  the  slow  sale  of  new  clip  wools  in  the  early  months  of  the 
selling  season.     Dealers  are  new  reported  to  be  more  active  in  Texas  and 
the  Western  States  and  wool  is  moving  in  larger  quantities.  Imports 
of  wool  continue  snail. 

-    The  preliminary  estimate  for  Australia  for  1934-35  made  at  the 
combined  meeting  of  the  Councils  of  Wool  Growers  and  Selling  Brokers 
places  the  clip  at  3,146,000  bales.     This  would  be  above  the  revised 
estimate  for  1933-34.    Although  the  coining  South  African  clip  is  expected 


to  be  smaller  than  that  of  last  year  the  supplies  available  may  not  show 
much  difference  as  indications  are  that  the  carry-ever  into  the  next 
season  will  be  considerably  larger  than  it  was  lest  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  falling  off  in  demand  in  consuming  countries 
and  the  easing  of  prices,  since  the  early  part  of  1934  many  producing 
countries  closed  their  sales  earlier  this  season  than  usual  causing 
some  accumulation  of  stocks  at  selling  centers  by  June  1.    The  quantity 
on  hand,  however,   is  s  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  clip. 

Apparent  total  supplies  1/  on  June  1  in  the  five  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  are  estimated  at  19  percent  below  the  same  date  of  1935.  Exports 
from  the  same  five  countries  amounted  to  1,646,000,000  pounds  up  to  June  1 
and  were  11  percent  below  last  season Ts  heavy  shipments  for  the  same 
period.    The  reduction  in  total  apparent  supplies  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
reduced  carry-over  and  smaller  production  in  1933-34. 

COTTON 

Despite  the  marked  reduction  in  domestic  cotton  consumption  during 
June  and  early  July,  the  continued  lev;  level  of  cotton  textile  sales, 
and  reports  of  increased  cotton  acreages  in  foreign  countries  prices  of 
American  cotton  remained  fairly  steady  until  the  official  United  States 
acreage  estimate  was  released  on  July  9,  following  which  there  was  an 
advance  of  about  1  cent  per  pound.    The  estimated  acreage  in  cultivation 
on  July  1  which  was  placed  at  only  28,024,000  acres  was  the  smallest  . 
since  1905.     Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  June  declined  about  30 
percent  compared  "with  May,  and  many  sections  of  the  industry  sales  of 
goods  were  apparently  not  equal  to  the  restricted  output.    The  recent 
sharp  advance  in  cotton  prices  have,  however,  stimulated  manufacturers* 
sales  of  cotton  goods.    Mill  activity  in  foreign  countries  was  perhaps 
on  the  whole  equal  to  that  of  Kay.     In  Japan,  at  least,  the  prospects 
are  for  increased  activity  in  the  near  future.    The  information  thus 
far  received  indicates  that  the  1934-55  cotton  acreage  is  larger 
than  the  season  before  in  China,  and  Egypt,  but  smaller  in  Russia. 
Practically  no  information  on  the  other  countries  has  been  received. 

The  steady  cotton  prices  of  June  and  early  July  gave  way  to 
rather  marked  advances  on  July  9,  10,  and  11,  due  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board's  estimate  of  the  acreage  in  cul- 
tivation on  July  1  which  was  released  on  the  9th,  and  to  the  continua- 
tion of  unfavorable  v/eather  in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.     The  acreage  figure  was  something  like  1,000,000  acres 
less  than  the  average  guess  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange.     On  July  11  the  average  price  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton 
in  the  10  designated  markets  was  12. SO  cents  and  on  July  13  was  12.86  cents. 
Thoao    were    the  highest  averages  recorded  for  these  markets  since 
June  1930.     The  average  price  of  middling  in  these  markets  for  June 
was  12.04  cents  and  in  June  last  year  was  9.28  cents.    The  average 
United  States  farm  price  for  June  15  was  11.6  cents,  0.6  cents  higher  ' 


1/  Carry-over  plus  production  minus  experts  to  June  1.    No  deduction 

made  for  wool  sold  but  not  yet  shipped  and  relatively  small  quantities 
used  in  local  consumption. 
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than  in  May  and  2.9  cents  or  23  percent  higher  than  in  June  last  year. 

During  June,  prices  of  both  American  and  Indian  cotton  at 
Liverpool  advanced,  but  prices  of  Indian  were  somewhat  stronger  so  that 
the  ratio  of  Indian  to  American  increased.     In  Lay  three  of  the  principal 
types  of  Indian  cotton  average!  71.7  percent  of  the  price  of  American 
middling  and  low  middling  and  during  June,  the  price  ratio  averaged 
72.1.    However,  the  recent  sharp  advance  in  American  has,  no  doubx, 
lowered  this  ratio  substantially. 

Domestic  cotton  consumption  during  June  amounted  to  363,000 
running  bales,  according  to  the  preliminary  report  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  July  14.    This  was  almost  50  percent  less  than 
in  May,  48  percert  less  than  the  record  consumption  of  June  last  year, 
but  12  percent  higher  than  the  small  consumption  of  June  1932. j  With 
the  exception  of  June  1932,  the  consumption  last  month  was  the  smallest 
for  the  month  since  1924.    The  decline  in  the  daily  rate  of  consumption 
was  from  22,900  boles  in  May  to  18,600  bales  in  June,  or  19  percent 
according  to  estimates  of  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  based 
on  its  preliminary  estimate  of  390,000  bales  as  the  June  consumption. 
If  the  daily  rate  for  June  is  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  official 
estimate  of  consumption  it  gives  a  reduction  of  approximately  25  percent 
in  the  daily  rate  of  consumption  from  May  to  June. 

Domestic  sales  of  cotton  textiles  during  June  and  early  July 
were  on  the  whole  rather  small  with  sales  in  many  sections  of  the 
industry  below  the  restricted  production.    There  was  a  considerable 
pick-up  in  sales  following  the  recent  price  rise,  however.  The 
rather  low  level  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand  and  the  restriction  on 
the  hours  of  machinery  activity  indicates  that  the  domestic  consumption 
of  cotton  during  July  will  probably  be  at  least  200,000  bales  less 
than  in  July  last  year.     This  will  mean  that  United  States  consumption 
for  the  1933-34  season  will  be  around  5,750,000  bales.    Total  domestic 
consumption  in  1932-33  was  6,137,000  bales  and  in  1931-32  was  4,866,000 
bales.    Up  to  the  end  of  May  consumption  for  the  season  was  139,000 
bales  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     Consumption  of  foreign  cotton  for 
the  season  will  be  arcuna  25,000  bales  larger  than  last  season  con- 
sequently domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  will  be  that  much 
smaller  relative  to  last  year  than  the  total  of  all  cotton 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  mill  activity  in  Europe  during 
June  was  on  the  average  probably  about  maintained  at  the  levels  ex- 
isting in  May  which  were  apparently  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
months.     In  Germany  activity  was  reported  as  having  been  increased 
due  to  larger  sales  arid  increased  unfilled  orders  which  means  that 
Germany  is  reducing  her  stocks  cf  ra?/  cotton  at  a  rather  rapid  rate 
due  to  the  restriction  on  imports.     In  some  cf  the  other  European 
countries  new  orders  and  mill  activity  declined  somewhat  during  June. 
Mill  consumption  in  Japan  continued  at  very  high  levels  with  reports 
indicating  that  sales  were  on  the  whole  probably  equivalent  to  output. 
During  May  exports  of  cotton  cloth  from  Japcn  were  the  largest  on 
record.    New  spindles  are  being  installed  by  Japanese  spinners  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  the  restrictions  on  those  in  place  have  recently  been  reduced 
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with  a  further  reduction  to  become  effective  in  October. 

Total  exports  of  American  cotton  to  all  countries  during  June 
showed  a. marked  increase  over  the  unusual3.y  small  exports  of  May  but 
were  smaller  than  the  record  experts  of  June  last  year.    With  the  exception 
of  last  year  exports  in  June  were  the  largest  for  the  month  since  1927. 
Larger  exports  to  Japan  and  China  accounted  for  the  relatively  large 
shipments  for  the  month  as  exports  to  most  other  countries,  particularly 
Germany,  were  rather  small.    Exports  to  Japan  and  China  (combined) 
for  the  month  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  any  other  June  since 
comparable  data  became  available  in  1925-26. 

The  acreage  of  cotton  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1  this  year,  was  estimated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  at  28,024,000 
acres  which  is  31.4  percent  less  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1, 
1933  and  32.4  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  5-year  period  1928-1952. 
This  is  the  smallest  acreage  planted  since  1905,  is  about  1,700,000 
acres  below  that  of  1921  (the  only  other  year  since  1905  in  which  less 
than  30,000,000  acres  were  planted)  and  6.5  percent  below  the  29,978,000 
acres  harvested  in  1933.    No  official  estimate  of  the  probable  production 
will  be  released  until  August  8. 

There  is  comparatively  little  info rmat ion  available  at  present  . 
pertaining  to  the  1934-35  cotton  crop  in  foreign  countries.    Reports  in- 
dicate, however,  that  the  acreage  in  China  will  be  increased  possibly 
as  much  as  10  percent  with  the  indications  pointing  to  at  least  this 
large  a  percentage  increase  in  the  Egyptian  acreage,    -Russia's  Plan 
on  the  other  hand  calls  for  procurings  13  percent  less  than  the  1953 
plan  and  about  10  percent  less  than  the  reported  procurings  for  1933. 
The  crop  now  being  harvested  in  southern  Brazil  is  much  larger  than  in 
recent  years. 
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Easiness  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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The  severe  drought  which  covers  nearly  every  state  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  except  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Coast  States  and  extends  into  a 
large  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  the  price  situation  for  agricultural  products.    Prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts are  advancing  as  crops  deteriorate.     The  index  of  farm  prices  advanced 
from  77  in  June  to  80  in  July  and  market  prices  indicate  an  even  greater  ad- 
vance from  July  to  August..   The  severeness  of  the  drought  is  indicated  "by  the 
fact  that  the  corn  crop  this  year  is  the  shortest  since  1887,  the  oats  crop 
the  shortest  since  1882,  the  tame  hay  crop  the  shortest  since  1895,  and  the 
wheat  crop  the  shortest  since  1890.    Due  to  the  large  carry-over  of  wheat  into 
the  1934-35  crop  season  total  supplies  of  wheat  will  he  large  enough  for 
domestic  requirements,  and  supplies  of  most  other  food  crops,  while  slightly 
"below  the  5-year  average,  are  slightly  above  those  of  1933.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  no  serious  shortage  of  food  although  surpluses  will  be  reduced. 

The  most  acute  shortage  is  in  the  supply  of  feed  crops.  The  extremely 
poor  pastures  over  large  areas  and  the  short  supplies  of  feed  are  resulting  m 
the  liquidation  of  meat  animals  and  poultry  and  have  greatly  reduced  the 
supplies  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  moving  to  market.    Over  2,500,000  head  of 
cattle  have  already  been  purchased  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion.   Present  plans  are  to  purchase  an  additional  5,000,000  head  of  cattle 
and  5,000,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats  to  relieve  the  feed  situation  in  the 
drought  areas.     In  addition  to  the  purchases  by  the  G-overnment,  the  farmers  in 
the  drought  areas  are  curtailing  their  herds  by  selling  through  the  regular 
marketing  channels,  and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  has  reached  the  highest  level 
on  record  for  the  summer  months.     This  liquidation  of  cattle  is  resulting  m 
a  larger  than  usual  supply  of  meat  at  the  present  time,  but  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  an  unusual  shortage  of  meat  during  the  winter  and  summer  months  of 
1935.    The  sharp  curtailment  in  the  supplies  of  dairy  products  is  likely  to 
continue  through  the  remainder  of  1934  and  at  least  until  the  beginning  of ^ the 
pasture  season  of  1935.     There  have  also  been  heavy  marketings  of  poultry  in 
recent  months  which  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  smaller  than  average ^  supplies 
of  both  poultry  and  eggs  later  in  the  season.  The  marked  curtailment  in  hog 
production  this  year  will  result  in  an  unusually  small  supply  of  pork  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.     Thus  it  seems  likely  that  the  supplies  of  meat, 
dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring  will  be 
the  shortest  in  several  years. 

The  abnormal  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  brought 
about  by  the  drought  has  resulted  in  marked  price  changes  during  the. past  month, 
The  further  deterioration  of  crops  during  July  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked 
rise  in  the  market  prices  of  grains,  hay,  and  cotton,  and  hog.  prices  have  made 
more  than  "the  seasonal  rise.  Heavy  marketings  of  cattle  have  been  accompanied 
by  some  price  declines  but  the  prices  of  butterfat  and  eggs  have  made  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  advance.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  level  of  farm  prices 
is  now  somewhat  higher  than  mid-July  and- is  the  highest  since  early  in  1931. 
During  the  next  few  months  prices  of  grains  are  likely  to  continue  relative- 


ly  high  or  to  advance  further  and  probably  will  be  accompanied  later  by  a 
marked  raise  in  the  prices  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  sharp  rise  in  prices  of  farm  products  during  June  and  July  has  been 
accompanied  by  heavier  than  usual  marketings  and  farm  income  has  increased  more 
than  seasonally.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  the  liquidation  of  live- 
stock is  over  and  the  shorter  supplies  from  the  1934  crop  begin  to  move  to 
market  in  volume  that  farm  marketings  will  be  below  average,  but  price  advances 
will  tend  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  volume  of  products  sold  and  thus  maintain 
the  level  of  farm  income, 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  ' 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  during  July  remained  at  109  per- 
cent of  the  1910-1914  average,  the  same  as  in  June,    Declines  in  the  prices 
of  hides  and  leather,  building  materials  and  metals  during  July  were  offset  by 
increases  in  prices  of  fuel  and  lighting  products.     In  the  first  week  of 
August  prices  advanced  one-half  of  1  percent  as  advances  in  farm  and  food 
products  and  building  materials  more  than  offset  declines  in  hides  and  leather 
and  textile  products. 

Wholesale  prices  in  England  from  the  second  week  in  July  to  the  first 
week  in  August  advanced  about  .7  of  1  percent.    The  downward  trend  in  wholesale 
prices  in  France  and  Italy  continues. 

.  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  production  in  July  was  apparently  about  5  percent  lower  than 
in  June.  "Present  indications  are  that  the  level  of  industrial  production 
in  August  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  July  and  that  a  moderate  pick-up"  in 
business  activity  may  be  expected  during  the  fall  months.    The  decline  in 
business  activity  during  July  was ' accompanied  by  some  decline  in  employment 
and  payrolls;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  consumer  demand  for  farm  products 
during  the  remainder  of  1934  will  be  greater  than  during  the  same  period'  in 
1933.    This  should  tend  to  hold  income  from  farm  marketings  during  the  -last 
half  of  1934  at  about  the  same  levels  as  in  1933.    The  recent  nationalization 
of  silver  increases  the  metallic  base  behind  the  money  in  circulation  and  will 
tend  to  further  increase  commercial  bank  reserves.    However,  this  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  any  immediate  effect  upon  business  activity  as  surplus  reserve 
funds  have  continued  to  accumulate  in  banks  and  are  now  in  excess  of  legal 
requirements  by  $2,000,000,000.  ' 

The  sharp  decline  in  industrial  activity  during  the  first  week  of  July 
was  followed  by  only  a  moderate  recovery  in  the  following  weeks.    The  level  of 
steel  mill  activity  in  July  was  only  about  half  as  high  as  in  June.  Automobile 
production  increased  sharply  the  second  week  of  the  month  but  has  since  con- 
tinued to  make  slightly  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.     The  automobile 
industry  is  nearing  the  period  when  new  models  will" be  introduced  and  it  is 
probable  that  from  now  until  1935  models  appear,  automobile  activity  will 
continue  to  make  at  least  the  usual  seasonal  decline.     The  indexes  of 
electric  power  and  freight  car  loadings  also  declined  during  July.  The 
restriction  in  textile  mill  activity  continued  through  July  and  according 
to  agreement  will  be  continued  through  August,  but  sales  are  exceeding  pro- 
duction, thus  reducing  inventories and  this  together  with  the  upward  trend 
in  cotton  prices-  is  likely  to  result  in  improvement  in  textile  activity 
during  the  fall  months.    Production  of  other  consumers'  goods  such  as  food 
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products,  "boots  and  shoes,  and  automOibile  tires  have  shown  declines  since  May. 
The  manufacture  of  food  products  is  temporarily  stimulated  by  unusually  heavy 
slaughter  of  cattle. 

The  daily  average  of  construction  contracts  awarded  during  the  first 
3  weeks  of  July  was  slightly  higher  than  In  June  due  largely  to  the  increase 
in  contracts  awarded  on  private  non-residential  contracts. 

Retail  sales  during  July  have  continued  the  seasonal  decline  hegun 
in  June*     The  retail  sales  of  automobiles  during  July  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  June  hut  department  store  sales  declined  from  74  percent  of  the 
1923-1925  index  in  June  to  72  in  July,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board* s  seasonally  adjusted  index.    The  drought  is  apparently  adversely 
affecting  retail  sales  in  agricultural  areas.    According  to  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  daily  average  sales  of  general  merchandise  in 
rural  areas  by  mail  order  houses  and  chain  stores  showed  a  decrease  in  dollar 
volume  from  May  to  June  of  &J-  percent,   and  from  June  to  July  of  15-g-  percent. 
However,  at  least  a  part  of  this  decline  was  probably  seasonal.     Sales  in 
June  were  10  percent  larger  and  in  July  6  percent  larger  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  1933. 

.Business  activity  in  many  foreign  countries  during  July  was  disrupted 
by  political  uncertainties,  and  prospects  in  most  countries  do  not  point  to 
a  rapid  expansion  of  business  activity  in  the  near  future.     In  June  business 
activity  in  England  advanced  to  the  highest  point  since  March  1930,  according 
to  the  Economist  Index,  due  largely  to  increases  in  foreign  trade  and  build- 
ing activity.     The  volume  of  construction  in  England  in  June  was  the  highest 
on  record.     Reports  from  Canada,  Argentina  and  South  Africa  also  indicate 
further  improvement  in  business  activity,  partly  as  a  result  of  higher  grain 
prices,  but  there  has  been  some  decline  in  Australia  because  of  the  sharp 
decline  in  wool  prices*    Business  activity  in  Prance,  Belgium  and  Holland 
is  declining  and  the  expansion  of  business  activity  in  Germany  appears  to 
have  been  checked  during  July,     The  loss  of  foreign  trade  in  Germany  has  been 
only  partially  offset  by  a  slow  gain  in  domestic  activity  sponsored  by 
government  aid.     Industrial  production  in  Japan  has  shown  no  marked  decline 
but  the  growing  number  of  restrictions  on  Japanese  goods  is  retarding  foreign 
trade.    A  further  decline  in  raw  silk  prices  is  causing  considerable  distress 
in  the  agricultural  areas  of  Japan. 

United  States  wheat  prices  now  seem  likely  to  remain  at  .about  July 
levels  through  most  of  the  1934-35  marketing  season,  retaining  much  of  the 
gain  made  up  to  early  August.     Small  changes  in  crop  prospects  and  disposition 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  surplus,  however,  -may  be  expected  to  result  in  large 
price  fluctuations,  since  the  supplies  in  the  United  States  are  about  equal 
to  probable  domestic 'utilization  plus -a-  normal  carry-over.    With  short  supplies 
of  hard  spring  and  durum  wheats,  prices  east  of  the  Rockies  are  likely  to  be 
high  enough  to  invite  imports,  especially  of  durum  wheat.    Production  in  and 
exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  become  more  of  a  price  movement 
factor  later  in  the  season. ■ 

The  world  wheat  carry-over  now  -appears  to  be  .about  the  same  as  last 
year  and  the  new  we rid  crop,  excluding  Russia  and  China,  about  4^0,000,000 
bushels  less  than  last  year*    Approximately  330,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop, 
reduction  is  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  110,000,000  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Canadian  crop  j_s  now  indicated  a^  -h  out  the  same  as  last  year  .Baaed 
on  reports  from  27  countries,  Europe,  excluding  Russia?  appears  to  have  a  re-- 
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duction  of  about  330,000,000  "bushels  compared  with  last  year  of  Which  about 
115,030,000  is  in  the  Banube  Basin.     Northern  Africa  and  Asia  may  each  have  an 
increase  of  about  15,000,000  bushels.     Argentina's  crop  is  estimated  to  he 
about  50,000,000  bushels  short  of  last  year* 

The  United  States  carry-over  is  now  estimated  at  290,000  ,  000  bushels, 
which  together  with  the  estimated  production  of  491,000,000  indicates  a  total 
domestic  supply  of  781,000,000  bushels.     This  compares  with  a.  probable  domestic 
utilization of  about  625,000,000  and  would  leave  a  carry-over  from  domestic 
supplies  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  about  156,000,000  if  there  are  no  net 
exports*     It  seems  likely,  however,  that  greater  than  average  amounts  might  he 
fed  in  certain  drought  stricken  areas  in  which  case  prospective  utilization 
would  be  correspondingly  increased  and  carry-over  decreased.    Hard  red  winter 
carry- in  and  production  is  estimated  to  be  about  345,000,000  bushels;  soft  red 
winter  195,000,000;  hard  red  spring  133,000,000;  durum  15,000,000;  and  white 
wheat  95,000,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  prospective  supply  and  distribution  by  classes 
indicates  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  hard  rod  spring  and  durum  wheat 
and  a  surplus  of  hard  red  winter  and  white  wheats.    Hard  red  winter  can  be 
substituted  in  many  cases  for  hard  red  spring,  but  the  substitution  of  hard 
red  winter  for  durum  is  less  satisfactory.    With  a  somewhat  restricted  con- 
sumption of  hard  red  spring  wheat  and  a  large  use  of  hard  red  winter,  combined 
with  a  very  small  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  large  importations  of 
hard  red  spring  may  not  be  necessary.    However,  in  the  case  of  durum  wheat, 
with  a  domestic  utilization  of  about  20,00'', 000  and  a  carry-in  and  production 
totaling  only  about  15,000,000,  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  considcraole 
amounts  of  durum  from  Canada.    Only  in  the  case  of  white  wheat  does^  there 
seem  to  be  a  burdensome  surplus.    White  wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  may 
be  substituted  to  some  extent  for  soft  red  winter  east  of  the  Rockies,  but 
it  ap-oears  that  the  suoply  of  soft  red  winter  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
a  fairly  large  domestic" utilization.      It  appears  likely,  accordingly,  that 
while  we  may  need  to  import  durum,  we  may  export  white  wheat. 

Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  European  countries 
where  prices  are  not  fixed  by  law,  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  unfavor 
able  crop  urospects  throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere.    Adverse  growing 
conditions",  especially  in  Canada  and  in  the  spring  wheat  area  of  the  United 
States  resulting  in  prospective  reduced  supplies,  have  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  recent  rise. 

The  rise  in  market  prices  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  during  July 
was  shared  by  all  classes  with  one  minor  exception.    No.  2  Hard'Anocr  at 
Minneapolis  after  rising  from  a  $1.10  level  for  the  week  ended  July  7 
to  a  $1.39  level  for  the  week  ended  July  21,  dropped  to  a  $1.35  level,  a  week 
later,  only  to  more  than  recover  at  a  $1.40  level  for  the  week  ended  August  4. 
No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  rose  from  an  83  cent  level  for  the  week  ended 
July  7  to  a  90,  99  and  100  cent  level  for  the  second,   third  and  fourth  weeks, 
respectively,  and  was  at  a  $1.04  level  for  the  first  week  in  August.  During 
the  sane  4^-week  period  N0.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  Minneapolis  rose  from  a 
97  cent  level  to  a  $1.17  level;     N0.  2  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  from  that  of  89 
to-  that  of  99  cents,  and  western  white  at  Seattle  from  74  to  83  cents.  Prices 
in  foreign  markets  reacting  to  the  prospects  of  shorter  supplies,  rose  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  United  States.     Evidence  of  this  fact  is  that  December  future 
at  Liverpool  averaged  13.5  cents  higher  the  first  week  in  August  than  the  first 


week  in  July  as  compared  with  a  14.2  cent  rise  in  December  futures  at  Chicago 
for  the  same  period.    Prices  in  the  United  States  continued  to  rise  until  on 
August  11  when  they  fell  the  5  cent  limit. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  as  of  July  15  was  78.8 
cents  compared 'with  78.9  cents  a  month  earlier,  and  86.9  cents  in  July  1933. 
Market  price  changes  since  mid-July  indicate  that  the  August  15  average  farm 
price  is  likely  to  he  considerably  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  mid-July. 

The  United  States  crop,  indicated  to  be  about  135,000,000  bushels  smaller 
than  domestic  utilization,  will  likely  result  in  prices  being  maintained  well 
above  world  markets  throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  current  season.  Decem- 
ber futures  at  Chicago  averaged  12.4  cents  higher  than  Liverpool  for  the  week 
ended  August  11.  For  the  week  ended  July  21,  the  spread  averaged  as  much  as 
18§  cents.  Liverpool  prices  have  risen  in  recent  weeks  largely  because  of  the 
reported  damage  to  the  Canadian  crop.  If  present  prospects  for  Canadian  pro- 
duction are  borne  out,  it  seems  likely  that  world  prices  will  remain  well  above 
July  levels.  This  would  mean  that  prices  in  the  United  States  are  likely  to 
retain  much  of  the  gain  made  up  to  early  August. 
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Corn  prices  advanced  sharply  in  July  and  early  Aagust  as  the  crop  de- 
teriorated. Until  the  final  outturn  of  feed  crops  and  possibilities  and  effects 
of  various  feeding  adjustments  can  be  determined,  prices  will  tend  to  fluctuate 
widely.  With  the  movement  of  the  new  crop,   there  will  be  some  recession  from  a 
summer  peak,'  but  this  seasonal  decline  is -likely  to  be  less  than  usual  due  to 
the  extreme  shortage  of  feed  and  hay,  while  the  reduction  in  hog  numbers  will 
probably  tend  to  limit  the  subsequent  seasonal  rise  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  The  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1934-35  season  is  the  smallest  since 
1881,  resulting  in  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  artificial  crop  reduction  to  the 
economical  handling  of  the  feed  problem  and  the  serious  implications  of  the 
shortage.  Demand  for  feed  grains  continues  restricted  by  the  high  price  of  feed 
relative  to  the  price  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  Reduction  in  animal 
numbers  through  government  purchases  and  a  small  hog  crop  are  also  influencing 
factors.  The  maturity  date  of  the  Government  leans  on  corn  is  September  1.  If 
this  date  is  extended,  the  release  of  corn  stored  against  the  loans  will  be 
delayed,  thereby  tending  to  maintain  corn  values. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  corn  as  of  July  15  was  59.2  cents 
per  bushel  as  compared  with  56.0  cents  a  month  previous,  and  55.4  cents  in 
July  1933.  Price  advances  compared  with  a  year  ago  were  confined  largely  to 
the  West  North  Central  and  West  South  Central  States;  declines  were  predominant 
in  the  Eastern  and  South  Atlantic  States.  Market  prices  lost  ground  early  in 
July  with  Ho. 3  Yellow  at  Chicago  receding  from  60.5  cents  per  bushel  on  July 
1  to  58.6  cents  by  July  10, but  were  on  the  uptrend  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month  and  early  in  August.  This  grade  averaged  70.7  cents  during  the  week 
ended  August  4  and  75.6  cents  on  August  8. 

The  corn  crop  deteriorated  materially  during  July,  and  on  August  1  was 
estimated  at  1,607,000,000  bushels.  Deterioration  during  the  month  was  at  a 
daily  rate  of . about  16,000,000  bushels,  with  the  decline  in  condition  greater 
in  the  last  part  of  the  month  than  in  the  first  half.  Conditions  remained  un- 
favorable during  the  early  part  of  August-  Greatest  damage  to  the  crop  during 
July  and  early  August  occurred  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, Texas , 
Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  southern  Iowa,  -and  west  central-  Illinois* 


O.ats*  barley  and-  grain- :sorghums.  -also  suffered,  ond  on  August  1  production 
of  these  grains-  wa 3  forecast  at  545,000,000,  119,000,000,.  and  54,300,000  bushels, 
respectively.  Total  United  States  1934  supplies  of  the  four  major  feed  grains 
are  70  percent  of  last  year,  end  only  52  percent  of  the  5-year  (1929-1933)  aver- 
age.- In  the  East  North  Central  States  the  £ eed  grain  production  is  71  percent  of 
the  average- ^.id  in  the  West  North  Central  States  41  percent. 

•        The  prospective  1934-35  production  of  by-product  feeds  is  restricted  be- 
cause of  the  small  supply  of  cottonseed  and  flaxseed.  Stocks  of  cottonseed  and 
of-  go ttonscod -'Cake  -sad  -tricar-  at  mills,  August  1,  ,were  smaller  than  a  year  ago, 
•"but^tiiese^vcrc  partly  of f set  by ^ the  slightly  larger  mill  stocks  of  flaxseed. 
The-hoy-crop  is  exceedingly  short  duo  not  only  to  the  drought  but  also  to  the 
necessity  of -using  a  large  proportion  of  the  hay.  lands  for  pasture  when  the 
usual  pastures  failed. --Reduction , of  the  hay  crop  to  53,671,000  tons  is  being 
partly  offset  by  emergency  forage  crops.  Straw  and  corn  stover  supplies  will 
be'  the  smallest  for  many  -years* 

■Marketings  of -com  increased  sharply  in  the  last  half  of  July  .and  early 
in  August,  The  July  receipts  , at  13  markets  totaled  28,400,000  bushels  against 
9,490,000  bushels  in  June.  During  the  week  ended  August  4  receipts  at  these 
markets  amounted  to  nearly  11,000,000  bushels.  'The  sharp  advance  in  prices 
induced  farmers  to  sell  and  permitted  the  release  of  much  corn  held  against 
government  loans.  A  year  ago  when  No. 3.  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  rose  from  23  cent; 
in  February  to  56  cents  in  July,  market  receipts  increased  from  slightly  over 
13,000,000  bushels  in  the  former  month  to  46,400,000  bushels  in  the  latter. 
The  recent  heavier  movement  of  corn  to  market  increased  commercial  stocks  to 
51,117,000  bushels  on  August  11,  compared  with  35,830,000  bushels  a  month 
earlier.    A  year  ago  64,200,000  bushels  were  in  store.     The  July ' marketings  of 
oats  totaled  3,600,000  bushels  compared  with  2,800,000  bushels  a  month  ago. 
As  was  the  case  in  June,  shipments  from  markets  exceeded  receipts,  thereby- 
causing  a  decrease  in  commercial  stocks  which  on  August  11  aggregated'  23, 712, 00( 
bushels.  A  -'ear  ago  58,200,000  bushels  of  oats  were  in  store  in  this  position. 

Wet-process  com  grindings  for  domestic  consumption-  during  July  totaled 
5,721,000  bushels  compared  with  6,738,000.  bushels  in  June. .Approximately 
49 v543,000  bushels  have  been  handled  by  the  wet  processors  this  season  which 
includes  the  November  1933  record  grind  as  against  55,309,000  bushels  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  Recent  slackening  in  textile  activity  end  the  enlarged 
imports  of  duty-free  tapioca  have  reduced  the  demand  for  cornstarch,  the  major 
product  of- the  refiners.  A  seasonal  pick-up  in  grind  usually  occurs  in  the  fall 
months  as  manufactures  prepare  for  the  winter  syrup  and  candy  trade. 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  declined  seasonally  during  the  first  half  of  July  but,  owing 
to  a  sharp  drop  in  weekly  car-lot  shipments  and  unfavorable  late-crop  condi- 
tions, prices  recovered  sharply  Curing  the  first  week  of  August.  Most  of  the 
gains,  however,  were  made  in  western  markets ,  where  nearby  supplies  are  scarce 
at  this  season.  Late-crop  shipments  are  expected  to  increase  seasonally,  and 
the  immediate  trend  of  prices  is  expected  to  be  slightly  downward  unless  the 
late  crop  suffers  further  damage  from  the,  drought  and  heat. 

■  The  August  1  forecast  of  the  total  United  States  potato  crop  was  327,000,OOC 
bushels,   jr  only  2  percent  above  the  relatively  short  crop  of  1933  and  10  per- 
cent .below  the  ,1927-1931  .average  production.  The  Early  and  Intermediate  States 
are  harvesting  crops  8,500,0.00- and  4,600,000  bushels  respectively  larger  then 
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a  year  ago,  "but  the  crop  in  the  30  La^e  States  is  now  expected  to  "be  about 
6,300,000  bushels  smaller  than  in  1933.    All  of  the  decrease  in  the  late  crop 
occurs  in  the  10  Western  Surplus  States,  for  which  the  forecast  is  more  than 
13,000,000  bushels  below  the  estimate  for  last  year.    The  three  Eastern  and 
five  Central  Surplus  States  have  crops  larger  than  a  year  ago,  while  the  12 
other  Late  States  have  prospects  for  a  crop  about  the  same  as  in  1933,  Showers 
falling  since  August  1  in  many  of  the  important  Late  States  are  expected  to 
increase  the  crop  prospects  in  these  areas  and  add  to  the  total  supply  of  late 
potatoes. 

Supplies  of  potatoes  for  immediate  shipment  are  shifting  from  the 
Virginia-Maryland  area  to  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Idaho,  and  other  early  crops 
of  the  Northern  Late  States,     The  total  car-lot  movement  has  decreased  from 
more  than  5,000  cars  per  week  to  only  slightly  more  than  2,000.     Car-lot  ship- 
ments of  the  1934  crop  totaled  59,000  cars  to  August  4,  compared  with  44,000 
cars  to  August  5,  1933. 

Potato  prices  at  New  York  declined  seasonally  during  most  of  July,  from 
$1.44  to  93  cents  per  100-pound  sack  (street  salts),  but  recovered  to  95  cents 
during  the  first  week  of  August.     During  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago 
they  averaged  $2.38.    At  Chicago  the  decline  during  July  was  from  $1.59  to 
$1.17  per  100-pound  sack,  but  there  was  a  sharp  recovery  to  $1.40,  which  com- 
pares with  $2.95  a  year  ago.     The  only  shipping  point  prices  available  at  this 
time  arc  those  for  New  Jersey,  which  are  quoted  at  $1.00  per  100-pound  sack. 

The  United  States  farm  price  averaged  66.9  cents  per  bushel  on  July  15, 
compared  with  64.4  cents  on  June  15,  97.9  cents  on  July  15,  1933,  and  SI. 5 
CflSats  the  July  average  for  1910  to  1914. 

TOBACCO,  FLUE- CUBED 

Prices  for  flue-cured  tobacco  at  auction  warehouse  markets,  which  opened 
for  the  1934-35  season  in  Georgia  on  August  1  and  in  South  Carolina  on  August 
9,   showed  marked  improvement  over  the  prices  prevailing  a  year  ago  and.  averag- 
ed higher  than  during  any  season  since  1927.     Prices  on  the  Georgia  markets 
(type  14)  averaged  22.6  cents  per  pound  compared  with  13.2  cents  during  the 
opening  week  of  last  year,  10.2  cents  in  1932,  and  7.3  cents  in  1931,  accord- 
ing to  state  reports.     Press  statements  indicate  the  opening  prices  on  the 
South  Carolina  and  Border  Belt  markets  (type  13)  were  at  about  the  same  level 
as  those  in  Georgia. 

Total  supplies  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States  at  the  opening 
of  markets  this  year,  estimated  at  1,300.000,000  pounds,   showed  a  reduction  of 
118,000.000  pounds  or  8.5  percent  below  the  supplies  of  a  year  earlier  and  were 
9  percent  below  the  5-year  average.    Production  was  estimated  as  of  August  1 
at  527,000,000  pounds  which  is  210,000,000  pounds  smaller  than  the  1933  crop 
and  more  than  100,000,000  below  the  world  consumption  of  this  tobacco*  ^Stocks 
showed,  an  increase  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  the  large  crop  of  1933,  but 
this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  in  the  1934  crop*,    More  than  .,o 
percent  of  the  growers  of  flue-cured,  tobacco  are  reported  to  be  under  contracts 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  which  call  for  an.  aggregate 
reduction  of  nearly  30  percent  from  a  base  approximately  equal  tp^  the  last 
year's  production.    Weather  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  and  there- 
has  been  only  a  moderate  amount  of  drought  damage,  chiefly  early  in  the  season- 
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World  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  during  the  year  ;  ended  June  30, 
1934  showed  little  change  from  a  year  earlier.     Domestic  consumption  increased 
nearly  5  percent  during  the  year,,  chiefly  -"because  of  the  increase  in  the.  use  • 
for  cigarettes,  "but  foreign  consumption.- declined  slightly,  .  About  30  percent  of 
the  total  worlo.  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  used  in  cigarettes  in  the 
United  States.    Approximately  60  percent , of  the  consumption  is  in  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  in  .the  form  of  cigarettes  and  .smoking  mixtures. 

Exports  during  1933-34  totaled  380,000,000  pounds  (farm  sales  weight), 
which  represents  an  increase  of  22  percent  over  the  exports  of  a  year  earlier 
and  14  percent  over  2  years  earlier,,  hut  is  about  10  percent  below  the  5-year 
average.     The  quantity  exported  last  year  exceeded  foreign  consumption  for  the 
first  time  since  1930-31. 


Th*. 


1934  flue-cured  crop  is  being  marketed  without  the  aid  of  a  market- 
ing agreement.    According  to  reports  of  the  Agricultural,  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, when  the  domestic  buyers  were  invited  to  enter  into  a  marketing  agree- 
ment for  this  crop,  as  was  done  in  the  caso  of  the  1933  crop,  the  buyers  state! 
that,  owing  to  the  improved  supply  situation,  they  were  confident  the  price  . 
would  average  "above  parity"  without  any  such  action  being  taken.  Opening 
prices  for  the  1934-35  season  were  about  50  percent  above  parity. 

HOGS 

'    Hog  prices  held  fairly  steady  during  July,  following  the  sharp  rise ^dur- 
ing the  middle  of  June,  and  then  continued  upward  during  the  first  half  ot 
August.    Unusually  high  temperatures  over  wide  areas,  rising  prices  for  corn, - 
and  the  very  unfavorable  prospects  for  the  crop  this  year,   together  with  water 
shortage  in  some  sections,  caused  some  forced  selling  of  hogs  in  July  and 
served  to  check  the  seasonal  rise  that  started  in  the  previous  month.  ALthougj 
some  further  liquidation  of  hogs  .in  the  more  critical  areas  is  likely,  the 
seasonal  decrease  in  slaughter  until  the  new  marketing  season  begins  in  late 
September  is  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  hence  the 
upswing  in  prices  now  underway  probably  will  make  some  further  progress  be- ^ 
fore  the  fall  decline  begins.     Because  of  the  large  reduction  in  the  1334  pig 
crop  the  fall  decline  in  hog  prices  this  year  is  expected  to  be  much  less 
than  average. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  during  July  fluctuated  be- 
tween $4,33  .and  $4.56  per  100  pounds,  the  average  for  the  month  being  4>4.49. 
The  June  average  was  $4.09  and  that  for  July  1933  was  $4.41.    As  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  marketings  and  some  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats, 
following  a  moderation  of  temperatures,  prices  strengthened  in  early  August 
and  the  Chicago  average  during  the  second  week  of  the  month  was  $4.75,  and  the 
top  price  on  August  14  of  $5.75  was  20  cents  higher  than  the  top  reached  in 
either  1933  or  1932  and  was  the  highest  price  paid  at  that  market  since  Octobe 
1931. 

Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  July,   totaling  3,323,440  head,  was  about  12 
percent  smaller  than  in  June,  and  15  percent  smaller  than  in  July  last  year, 
but  was  2.2  percent  larger  than  the  July  5-year  average.  The  slaughter  supply 
included  a  larger- than-usual  proportion  of  light  weight,  unfinished  hogs  and 
also  a  larger  than  seasonal  proportion  of  packing  sows  as  the  shortage  of  feed 
and  scarcity  of  water  in  much  of  the  Western  Corn  Belt  forced  considerable 
market  liquidation  of  hogs  in  that  area.     The  July  average  weight  at  ^  seven 
leading  markets  (weighted)  was  240  pounds,  compared  with  235  pounds  in  June, 
and  254  pounds  in  July  last  year.  The  hog-corn  farm  price  ratio  still  continues 
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near  record  low  levels,  the  figure  for  July  feeing  6,7  compared  with  7.2  in 
July  last  year  and  11.0  the  lO-ye&r  average  for  the  month.    With  hog  prices 
so  low  in  relation  to  feed  prices,  they  provide  little  inducement  for  pro- 
ducers to  feed  hogs  to  heavy  weights. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  during  July  lost  most  of  the  sharp  rise 
made  in  June,  hut  a  considerable  part  of  the  decline  was  recovered  during  the 
second  week  in  August  when  temperatures  moderated  and  supplies  were  curtailed. 
Ham  and  "bacon  prices-  advanced  slightly  during  July  and  then  weakened  slightly 
in  August.  'Lard  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  up  sharply,  reflecting  in 
part  an  increased  speculative  demand  for  this  product  because  of  a  probable 
marked  reduction  in  supplies  after  this  year.    The  composite  wholesale  price.' 
of  hog:  products  at  New  York  averaged  $14,33  per  100  pounds  in  July,  compared 
with  §14.15  in  June  and  §11.18  in  July  last  year.     The  July  composite  retail" 
price  at  Now  York  was  13.8  cents  per  pound,  or  1  cent  more  than  in  June  and 
3  cents  more  than  in  July  1933. 

,  .     Storage  supplies  of  pork  and  lard  increased  slightly  in  July.  Pork 
stocks  on  August  1,  totaling  644,000,000  pounds  were  20  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier  and  11  percent  less  than  the  5-year  August  1  average.  Lard 
stocks,  totaling  210,000,000  pounds  were  4  percent  smaller  than  the  unusually 
large  stocks  of  a  year  earlier,  but  34  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  August 
1  average.    Pork  stocks  undoubtedly  will  be  reduced  much  more  rapidly  during 
the  next  few  mo  nth sT  "than  they  were  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Exports  of  both  pork  and  lard  in  June  were  slightly  larger  than  in  June 
last  year,  but  'exports  of  lard  for  the  month  were  considerably  smaller  than 
the  large  exports  in  May.     The  larger  pork  exports  in  June  this  year  than  a 
year  earlier  were  the  result  of  the  increase  In  shipments  of  frozen  pork 
since  shipments  of  cured  pork  were  smaller  than. in  June  1933.    Lard  exports 
in  June  amounted  to  41,4:13,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  38  percent  from  the 
exports  in  May,  but  an  increase  of  8  percent  compared  with  lard  shipments 
in  June  1933.    Nearly  all  importing  countries  took  smaller  quantities  of 
American  lard  in  June  than  in  May,  except  Cuba. 

Hog  slaughter  during  the  next  few  weeks  is  expected  to  become  season- 
ally smaller  and  will  be  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  notwithstanding 
some  further  increase  in  the  marketings  of  unfinished  hogs  in  areas  of 
greatest  feed  scarcity.     The  decrease  in  slaughter  supplies  is  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  a  continuation  of  the  price  advance  now  in  progress  although 
competition  from  excessive  supplies  of  beef  will  tend  to  restrict  the  rise. 

CATTLE 

Because  of  the  expected  increase  in  market  supplies  of  cattle  further 
declines  in  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  fed  cattle  and  of  unfinished 
cattle  of  all  grades  appear  probable  for  the  next  few  months.     The  extensive 
purchases  of  cattle  and  calves,  for  government  account,  however,  may  result 
in  the  price  declines  being  small  relative  to  the  large  increase  in  market- 
ings.    In  view  of  the  sharp  decrease  recently  reported  in  the  number  of  cattle 
now  on  feed,  marketings  of  well  finished  cattle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  are  expected  to  be  small,  and  prices  of  such  cattle  may  advance  somewhat 
by  late  fall.     The  prospective  shortage  in  feed  supplies  and  the  very  poor 
range  and  pasture  conditions  caused  by  the  severe  drought  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  Western  States  have  already  resulted  in  greatly  increased  marketings  of 


cattle  and  calves  and  a  further  heavy  liquidation  seems  fairly  certain  in 
the  coining  fall  months.    The  unusually  large  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves 
this  year,  the  sharp- reduction  in  the  1934  spring  pig  crop,  and  the  impending 
shortage  of  feed  supplies  doubtless  will  result 'In  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
slaughter  of  all  livestock  in  1935.    Consequently,'  prices  of  all  meat  animals 
next  year  are  expected  to  "be  well  above  present  levels. 

Prices  of  most  classes  and  grades  of  cattle  at  the  principal  markets 
declined  during  July  as  a  result  of  the  continued  large  slaughter  supplies 
and  the  excessive  temperatures  prevailing  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country.    The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  in 
July  was  $7.21  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  $7.34  in  June  and  $5.01  in 
July  last  year.     In  early  August  prices  of  the  choice  and  prime  and  good 
grades  of  steers  were  higher  than  a  "year  earlier,  hut  prices  of  the  medium 
and  common  grades  were  somewhat  lower.    Prices  of  cows  and  heifers  also 
declined  during  the  month  and  in  late  July  prices  of  cutter  cows  at  the 
Kansas  City  market  were  quoted  at  only  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
probably  was  the  lowest  level  ever  reached  for  cows  at  that  market.  Prices 
of  calves  were  about  steady  in  July  after  having  declined  sharply  in  June. 
Stockcr  and  feeder  cattle  prices  advanced  during  the  first  half  of  the-  month, 
but  by  early  August  this  advance  had  been  entirely  lost. 

Marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  in  July  wore  of  record  proportions. 
Receipts  of  cattle  at  the  seven  leading  markets  including  those  received  for 
slaughter  for  government  account  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  July 
last  year  and  likewise  were  more  than  double  the  5-ycar  July  average  receipts 
for  these  markets.  Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  during  July  totaled 
1,192,000  head.    Of  this  number  about  300,000  head  were  slaughtered  for  govern- 
ment account.    The  regular  commercial  slaughter  for  the  month,  therefore, 
amounted  to  about  892,000  head  compared  with  752,000  head  in  July  last  year. 
Inspected  calf  slaughter  in  July  amounted  to  770,000  head  of  which  about 
200,000  were  slaughtered  for  government  account.     In  July  1933  calf  slaughter 
totaled  401 ,000  'head  compared  with  the  commercial  slaughter  of  calves  in  July 
this  year  of  about  570,000  head.    However,  had  it  not  been  for  the  government 
cattle  purchasing  program  inspected  slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  would 
have  been  materially  larger  than  the  commercial  slaughter  above  indicated. 
M0st  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  for  the  month  apparently  was  in  cows 
and  heifers.     Receipts  of  steers  from  the  Corn  Belt  at  Chicago  were  about 
17  percent  less  than  in  July  1933,  but  the  combined  number  of  choice  and  prime 
and  good  grades  of  steers  at  this  market  continued  relatively  large. 

The  government  cattle  purchasing  program  which  Yfas  inaugurated  in  early 
June  as  a  drought  relief  measure  is  being  continued,  and  in  early  August 
cattle  had  been  purchased  in  19  states.    Up  to  and  including  August  11  more 
than  2,600,000  head  of  cattle  had  been  bought  under  this  program.  Of  this 
number  about  13  percent  were  condemned  on  farms  where  purchased  and  the 
remainder  have  been  or  "will  be  slaughtered  for  relief  purposes. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States  on 
Augast  1  this  year  was  estimated  to  be  about  21  percent  smaller  than  the  number 
on  feed  August  1,  1933.  The  number  on  feed  August  1  this  year  was  the  smallest 
for  this  date  in  at  least  7  years.     Reports  from  a  large  number  of  cattle  feeder 
as  to  weights  to  which  their  cattle  on  feed  August  1  this  year  would  be  fed  show 
about  the  some  distribution  among  the  different  weight  groups  as  was  shown  by 
similar  reports  received  a  year  earlier.     The  proportion  under  900  pounds  was 
somewhat  larger  and  that  from  900  to  1,000  pounds  correspondingly  small,  with 
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little  change  in  the  proportion,  over  1,100  pounds.     Last  year,  however,  the 
decline  in  cattle  prices  during  the  fall  months  caused  many  feeders  to  carry 
cattle  beyond  the  period  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  with 
resulting  large  supplies  of  heavy  cattle  in  late  1933  and  early  1934.  A 
similar  situation  this  year  is  very  unlikely  "because  of  the  general-  shortage 
and  high  prices  of  feeds, 

A  decrease  of  30  percent  or  more  in  cattle  feeding  during:  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  is  indicated  by  reports  received  from  a  large  number  of  feeders 
giving  the  number  of  feeder  cattle    they  expect  to  buy  during  the  5  months 
August  to  DGcember  this  year  and  the  number  bought  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.     These  reports  indicate  a  sharp  decrease  in  all  states  with 
a  decrease  in  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  larger  than  in  the  states 
east  of  the  River.    Comparison  with  similar  reports  received  a  year  ago  shows 
that  feeders  expect  to  buy  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  calves  this  year  than 
last  and  an  increased  proportion  of  yearlings. 

BUTTER 

■Tnc  drought  and  feed  situation  are  the  dominating  factors  in  the  butter 
situation  at  the  present  time.    Butter  prices  were  relatively  steady  during  the  • 
first  3  weeks  of  July,  but  rose  sharply  in  late  July  and  early  August.  This 
rise  was  due  in  large  part  to  effect  of  the  drought  in  curtailing  prod-action. 
Prospects  are  for  low  production  during  the  remainder  of  the  pasture  season  and 
coming  winter*  The  movement  of  butter  into  storage  has  been  relatively  light 
and  storage  stocks  are  much  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

Pasture  conditions  from  May  1  to  date  have  been  considerably  below  those 
of  any  previous  pasture  season.    On  August  1  the  average  condition  for  the  entire 
country  was  43.8  percent  of  normal  against  51.5  percent  on  July  1  and  55,7  per- 
cent on  .August  1  of  last  year.     This  is  by  far  the  poorest  average  condition  ever 
reported.    The  estimated  milk  production  per  cow  on  August  1  of  13.23  pounds 
compares  with  13.67  pounds  on  August  1  of  last  year  and  is  the  lowest  on  record 
for  that  date.  Reported  yields  vary  widely  however,  as  between  different  sections 
of  the  co "an try. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  drought  period  grain  prices  advanced  sharply 
but  butter  prices  remained  nearly  constant  for  3  months.  The  farm  price  of 
butterfat  on  July  15,  of  22.1  cents  was  equivalent  to  the  farm  price  of  19.6 
pounds  of  feed  grains,  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1920.     For  the  12  months 
ended   with  July,   the  average  farm  price  of  butterfat  was  equivalent  to  22.5 
pounds  of  grain,  compared  with  the  1925  to  1929  average  of  30.7  pounds.  With 
the  extremely  short  crops  of  feed  grains  and  hay  this  year,  butterfat  prices 
will  probably  average  relatively  low  compared  with  grains  during  the  coming  winter 
This  price  ratio  and  short  supplies  will  tend  to  curtail  butter  production 
during  the  winter  of  1934-35. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  Ncw  Y0rk  in  July  averaged  24.5  cents, 
slightly  lower  than  in  June,  but  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    For  the  week 
ended  August  11,  however,  the  price  averaged  27.1  cents.    The  seasonal  rise  in 
prices  usually  does  not  start  until  late  in  August,  and  the  seasonal  peak  is 
rea.ched  in  December.  This  year  with  prospects  for  light  production  and  low  stocks, 
the  rise  in  prices  from  the  midsummer  low  to  the  December  peak  will  probably 
be  greater  than  usual. 
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Estimated  production  of  creamery,  "butter  in  June  of  181,800,000  pounds 
was  10.5  percent  lower  than  in  June  1933,  and  the  lowest  for  the  month  since 
1928,    June  production  was  only  4  percent  more  than  May  compared  with  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  of  nearly  13  percent.    The  N0rth  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  were  the  only  groups  of  States  in  which  June  production  was  larger  than 
in  1933.    In  the  East  North  Contral  and  West  North  Central  States,  the  decline 
was  between  11  and  12  percent. 

Even  though  production  of  creamery  "butter  in  June  was  small,  the  move- 
ment of  "butter  into  consuming  channels  was  5.1  percent  larger  than  in  June  1933, 
This  increase  in  trade  output  together  with  the  rise  in  retail  prices  indicate 
that  consumer  expenditures  for  "butter  in  June  were  13  percent  larger  than  in 
the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  August  1  were  108,700,000  pounds  represent- 
ing a  net  into-storagc  movement  during  July  of  38,594,000  pounds.    On  August  1 
of  last  year  storage  stocks  were  150,900,000  pounds  and  the  July  movement  into- 
storage  was  44,556,000  pounds. 

The  margin  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  continues  wide  for  this 
season  of  the  year.    On  August  9  the  Copenhagen  official  quotation  was 
equivalent  to  17.8  cents  against  27.0  cents  on  92  score  in  New  York  -  Rising 
prices  in  Copenhagen  and  London  during  the  current  season  of  light  "winter" 
supplies  from  Southern  Hemisphere  sources  would  normally  continue  into  our 
fall  months. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  prices  declined  sharply  in  July  due  to  the  relatively  high 
production  and  heavy  stocks.    Cheese  production,  in  contrast  with  butter,  has 
been  larger  than  in  1933,  and  stocks  on  July  1  were  the  highest  on  record  for 
that  date.     The  decline  in  cheese  prices  and  increase  in  butter  prices  makes 
cheese  low  in  relation  to  butter.     This  will  tend  to  reduce  cheese  production, 
ith  the  prospects  for  relatively  light  production  of  milk  during  the  coming 
inter,  because  of  the  effects  of  drought,  the  outlook  is  for  at  least  the 
usual  seasonal  rise  in  prices  from  July  to  the  mid-winter  peak. 

Estimated  total  production  of  cheese  in  June  was  66,500,000  pounds 
or  1.5  percent  less  than  in  June  1933.  For  the  first  6  months  of  1934,  cheese 
production  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1933,  while  butter  production  was  9  per- 
cent less.    Production  of  American  cheese  in  June  in  Wisconsin  was  about  7 
percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  but  in  each  of  the  groups  of  states, 
production  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  averaged 
10.6  cents  in  July;    1.9  cents  less  than  in  June  and  1.4  cents  less  than  a 
year  earlier.     This  decline  in  cheese  prices  together  with  the  rise  in  butter 
prices  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  July  makes  cheese  low  in  relation 
to  butter.    As  a  result  of  this  price  relationship,  milk  will  probably  be 
shifted  from  cheese  to  other  uses,  in  those  plants  where  such  shifts  can  be 
made. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  June  was  2.9  percent  larger  than  in  June  1933. 
With  the  increase  in  retail  prices  estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese 
in  June  exceeded  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year  by  5  percent. 
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Storage  stocks  of  American  cheese  on  August  1  of  97,002,000  pounds 
exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier  by  14,231,000  pounds  and  the  previous  5-year 
average  for  that  date  by  17,436,000  pounds.    Last  year  at  the  peak  of  the 
storage  season  on  October  1,  stocks  had  reached  only  99,526,000  pounds. 

POULTRY 

The  mid- summer  drought  in  the  Central  West  is  causing  an  abnormal 
seasonal  movement  of  poultry  from  these  areas.     The  general  shortage  of  feed 
in  some  areas, • rising  grain  prices  and  an  almost  complete  burning  up  of 
green  vegetation  have  forced-  many  farmers  go  sell  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  flocks  than  is  usually  sold  in  mid-summer.    This  not  only  applies  to 
mature  birds  but  also  to  young  chickens  of  broiler  and  fryer  age  which  are 
normally  kept  until  they  reach  the  roaster  age  later  in  the  season.  Many 
packing  plants  in  the  Middle  West  are  reported  to  be  operating  at  capacity 
in  order  to  handle  these  marketings. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  leading  terminal  markets  in  July 
were  1.6  percent  larger  than  the  receipts  of  July  last  year.    This  is  the 
first  time  since  January  that  such  receipt's  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.     Receipts  of  live  poultry  at  packing  plants 
in  the  Middle  West  during  July  were  approximately  20  percent  larger  than 
those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  about  16  percent  larger  during  the  first  week 
of  August.    Stocks  of  dressed  poultry  in  cold  storage  during  July  showed  a 
gain  of  4,215,000  pounds  compared  to  a  decrease  of  2,265,000  pounds  in  July 
last  year  and' an  average  decrease  of  1,777,000  pounds  for  July  in  the  preced- 
ing 5  years* 

The  farm  price  of  chickens  advanced  from  11.2  on  June  15  to  11.7  on 
July  15  instead  of  making  the  usual  seasonal  decline.     In  July  last  year  the 
farm  price  was  10.4  cents.     The  heavy  marketings  during  the  month,  however, 
depressed  prices  in  the  central  markets.    Wholesale  quotations  at  New  York 
during 'July  declined  2  cents  on  fowl  and  3  cents  on  young  stock.    After  these 
declines,  however,  prices  on.  fowl  were  still  1  cent  higher  euid  prices  of 
young 'stock  2  to  4  cents  higher  than  a  y^ar  earlier. 

The  number  of  hens  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1,  this  year  was  about 
2  percent  smaller  than  on  the  same  date  last  year.     Heavy  marketings  of  hens 
in  July  reduced  the  number  of  hens  in  farm  flocks  on  August  1  to  3  percent 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier.     Young  stock  on  farms  as  of  July  1  were  about 
10  percent  less  than  a  year  ago,   and  a  further  decrease  has  probably  occurred 
from  the  large  sales  of  broilers  and  fryers  since  that  date. 

Total  stocks  of  dressed  poultry  in  storage  on  August  1  amounted  to 
44,824,000  pounds  compared  to  44,970,000  pounds  on  August  1,  last'  year,  and 
39,458,000  pounds  for  the  5-year  August  1  average.     Further  increases  have 
been  made  since  August  1,   as  farmers  continue  to  market  both  their  young  and 
old  stock  because  of  the  lack  of  feed  supplies.    Marketings  will  probably 
continue  heavy  until  farmers  in  the  drought  area  liquidate  their  flocks  to 
the  point  of  where  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  them  with  such  feeds  as  they 
have  on  hand.    Forced'  marketings  at  the  present  time  will  probably  mean  light- 
er, marketings  later  in  the  season  and  a  lighter  movement  of  stocks  into 
storage.    This  situation  should  result  in  an  improvement  of  prices  after  the 
present  heavy  marketings  are  out  of  the  way. 


EGGS 


Egg  prices  at  the  central  markets  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  late 
July  and  early  August,  as  fresh  receipts  decreased.    Part  of  this  improvement 
was  seasonal,  "but  most  of  it  was  due  to  the  .improved  statistical  position  of 
the  market  with  reference  to  supplies.    Fresh  egg  receipts  in  July  proved 
inadequate  for  trade  requirements  and  stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  storage  showed 
a  small  decrease  during  the  month.    Under  usual  conditions  stocks  in  storage 
continue  to  increase  until  August  1,  "but  this  year  with  the  drought  in  the 
Middle  Y/ast  causing  many  farmers  to  sell  off  their  flocks  in  mid-season,  and 
egg  production  showing  a  greater  than  usual  seasonal  decline,  dealers  had- 
to  turn  to  storage  stocks  much  earlier  than  usual.    Supplies  of  the  "better 
grade  eggs  have  "been  limited,  as  shipments  from  the  Middle  West  particularly 
have  shown  considerable  heat  deterioration,  as  well  as  lack  of  quality  due 
to  the  general  production  conditions  prevailing  in  many  of  the  states  where 
the  drought  still  remains  unbroken. 

Quotations  on  Middle  Western  Mixed  Colored  Firsts  at  New  York  averaged 
15.7  cents  per  dozen  in  July  compared  to  15.1  cents  in  July  last  year.  Since; 
August  1,  however,  prices  have  advanced  to  20  cents,  an  increase  of  4.9  cents 
from  the  July  average.    Last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  1.7  cents  for  the 
same  period.    Prices  on  Middle  Western  Mixed  Colors  at  New  York  during  the 
first  part  of  August  this  year  were  on  the  average  about  6  cents  higher  than 
for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.     Pacific  Coast  and  nearby  eastern  white  eggs 
were  about  5  cents  higher. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  principal  markets  in  July  were  13.0  percent 
smaller  than  in  July  last  year,  and  for  the  period  of  January  to  July,  this 
year,  9.0  percent  lighter.    A  continued  decrease  under  last  year  is  shown 
during  the  first  2  weeks  of  August  by  packing  plants  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  leading  terminal  markets. 

Stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  storage  on  August  1  amounted  to  8,949,000 
cases  compared  to  9,507,000  cases  on  August  1  last  year  and  9,120,000  cases 
for  the  5-year  average.     Storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs  decreased  14,000  cases 
during  July  compared  to,  a  5-year  average  increase  of  227,000  cases.  Frozen 
eggs  in  storage  on  August  1  amounted  to  121,561,000  pounds,  the  largest 
stocks  of  frozen  eggs  ever  reported  at  any  time.     Combined  stocks  of  shell 
and  frozen  eggs,  on  a  case  egg  equivalent  basis,  amounted  to  12,421,000  cases 
compared  to  a  5-year  average  of  12,144,000  cases  on  August  1.    Under  normal 
production  conditions  for  the  remainder  of  the. year,  these  stocks  would 
probably  prove  to  be  a  weakening  influence  on  the  market,  but  with  farmers 
selling  off  their  hens  and  young  stocks  in  the  Middle. .West,  the  shortage  of 
feed  and  smaller  than  normal  production  of  eggs  in  prospect  this  fall  and 
winter,  total  supplies  will  be  less  than  usual  and  prices  are  likely  to  make 
a  greater  than  usual  seasunal  rise  during  the  next  few  months. 

LAMBS 

Lamb  prices  declined  sharply  during  July,  but  considerable  recovery 
occurred  during  the  first  half  of  August.    Marketings  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  correspondi 
period  last  year,  but  the  proportion  in  feeder  flesh  in  the  total  will  be 
large.     The  number  going  for  slaughter,  however,  probably  will  be  larger  tha 
a  year  earlier  because  of  reduced  feeder  demand. 


The  sharp  decline  in  lamb  prices  started-  in  late  June  and  continued 
through  July  but  was  followed  by  a  strong  upturn  during  the  first  half  of 
August.     The  downswing  in  prices  extended  over  a  period  of  5 "weeks  and  was 
unusually  severe.    The  weekly  average  of  good  and  choice  grade  lambs  at  Kansas 
City  dropped  from  $8.55  *t'6  v5.78  per  100  pounds  and  then  moved  up  to  $6.78 
during  the  second  week  in  August.    At  Chicago,  the  average  declined  from  $8.92 
to  $6.38  and  recovered  to  $7. 10.    -Prices  of  yearling  wethers  declined  relative 
ly  more  than  lamb  prices  but  prices  of  slaughter  .ewes  moved  upward  and  recover 
ed  part  of  the  decline  made  in  May.    The  July-  15  farm  price  of  lambs  was  $5.64 
compared  with  -$6.37  in  June  and  $5.24  in  July  1933.     The  farm  price  of  sheep 
was  $2.73  compared  with  ^2.98  in  June  and  $2.59.  in  July  last  year. 

Market  supplies  of  lambs  expanded  seasonally  after  the  first  week  in 
July.    Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  were  approximately  22  percent  larger 
than  in  June  and  4.5  percent  larger  than. in  July  last  year.    Federally  in- 
spected slaughter  of  1,293,612  head,  was  about  3  percent  larger  than  in  June, 
but  was  about  7  percent  smaller  than  in  July  last  year  and  7  percent  smaller 
than  the  5-year  average.     Inspected  slaughter  during  the  first  3  months  of" 
the  current  marketing  year,  Which  began  May  1,  was  approximately  13.5  percent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    This  decrease  was  caused  ; 
by  the  delayed  movement  to  market  of  lambs  from  the  early  lamb  production 
sections,  smaller  marketings  of  fed  lambs  after  May  1,  and  lighter  shipments 
to  market  of  yearlings  and  Wethers  from  Texas. 

The  1934  lamb  crop  is  estimated  at  29,339,000  head.     This  is  about  1 
percent  larger  than  the  1933  crop  but  is  9  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
1931  crop  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  1932  crop.    All  the  increase  occurred 
in  the  Western  Sheep  States,  excluding  Texas,  as  the  Texas  crop  and  the  crop 
in  the  native  or  farm  fleck  states  was  smaller  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  number  of  lambs  marketed  during  the  year  will  be  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  the  Government  sheep  buying  program  which  is  soon  to  get  under 
way  as  a  drought  relief  measure  in  the  areas  of  greatest  feed  and  water 
scarcity.    This  program  contemplates  the  purchase  of  about  5,000,000  ewes 
1  year  old  and  over  which  will  be  slaughtered  end  the  meat  of  those  suitable 
for  food  will  be  used  for  relief  distribution.     Such  purchases  will  probably 
result  in  the  holding  back  of  a  larger  number  of  owe  lambs  and  will  reduce 
the  supply  of  all  lambs  to  be  shipped.    However,  unless  present  feed  prospects 
are  considerably  changed  by  late  summer  and  early  fall  rains,  as  happened 
last  year  in  many  areas,  it  is  probable  that  the  movement  of  western  lambs 
through  regular  market  channels  will  be  fairly  large  in  spite  of  the  ewe 
buying  program.    Because  of  the  great  deterioration  in  western  ranges  as  a 
result  of  the  drought,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lambs  from  the  Western 
States  will  be  in  thin  condition.    The  shortage  of  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  western  feeding  districts  is  expected  to  reduce  the  demand  for  feed  lambs, 
thus  forcing  a  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the  market  supply  into 
slaughter  channels. 

.   •  WOOL 

The  trend  of  domestic  wool  prices  during  the  remainder  of  1934  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  course  of  domestic  wool  manufacturing  activity  and 
upon  developments  in  foreign  wool  markets,  which  at  present  give  little 
promise  for  immediate  improvement  in  wool  prices.    Although  domestic  mill 
activity  is  expected  to  increase  above  present  low  levels  it  seems  probable 
that  supplies  of  domestic  wool  will  be  fairly  adequate  for  some  months.  Wool 
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production  in  the  United  States  in  1954  was  estimated  to  be  about  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  1933  but  world  wool  production  will  probably  be  about  the  sane 
this  year  as  last. 

The  chief  development  in  the  domestic  wool  market  in  recent  weeks  was 
the  action  of  the  Wool  Advisory  Committee  on  August  1  recommending  an  average 
reduction  of  about  10  percent  in  prices  for  .wools  on  which  loans  are  held  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    Price  quotations  on  the  Boston  market,  which 
have  been  largely  nominal  for  several  .months  were  reduced  in  accordance  with 
the  above  recommendat ion.    This  readjustment  in  prices  was  made  necessary 
chiefly  because  of  the  price  declines  in  foreign  wool  markets  in  recent  months. 
Despite  the  decline  in  quoted  prices,  sales  of  wool  on  the  Boston  market  are 
still  very  small,  and  the  price  quotations  to  date  remain  nominal  to  a  con- 
s  i  der ab le  sxt  ent . 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool 
at  Boston  averaged  76  cents  g  pound  scoured  basis  and  similar  56s  averaged 
67  cents  a  pound,  the  first  week  of  August,  after  the  price  reduction  was 
made;    Nominal  quotations  on  these  wools  the  first  week  of  July  averaged 
84.5  cents  and  78.0  cents  a  pound,  respectively.    Prices  of  practically  all 
domestic  wools  in  the  Boston  market,  the  first  week  of  August,  were  about 
the  same  as,  or  slightly  below  prices  in  the  first  week  of  August  1933.  Thus 
the  price  increase  from  August  1933  to  February  1934  has  been  lost  but  prices 
are  still  about  60  to  GO  percent  above  the  1933  low  point  reached  in  February. 
The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  on  .July  15  was  21.4  cents  a 
pound  compered  with  21.9  cents  on  June  15  and  22.4  cents  on  July  15,  1933. 

Consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  by  United  States  manufacturers 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  first  half  of  1934  was  smaller 
than  in  any  similar  period  in  recent  years  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
half  of  1932.     Consumption  of  such  wool  on  a  grease  basis  in  the  first  half 
of  1934  7/as  28  percent  smaller  than  in  the  first  half  of  1933.    The  reduction 
on  a  clean  equivalent  basis  was  only  22  percent  because  of  the  consumption 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  wool  with  a  higher  clean  content  in  1934.  The 
index  of  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  (grease  basis)  adjusted  for 
seasonal  variation  in  June  was  55  (1923-1929  =  100)  compared  with  61  in  I.lay 
and  146  in  June  1933.    The  lower  level  of  manufacturing  activity  in  the  first 
half  of  1934  together  with  increased  consumer  buying  power  probably  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  stock's  of  finished  goods  accumu- 
lated during  the  period  of  high  activity  in  1933.    Also  the  decline  in  wool 
prices  from  the  high  point  in  January  has  brought  prices  more  in  line  with 
prices  of  other  raw  materials  and  with  incomes  of  consumers.    Present  con- 
ditions, therefore,  appear  to  be  favorable  for  an  increase  in  mill  activity 
from  the  present  lew  levels  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  wool  production  in  several  important  producing 
countries  point  to  a  world  wool  production  in  1934  little  different  from  that 
in  1933,  but  smaller  than  the  5- /err  average  of  1928-1952.    Production  of 
wool  shorn  or  to  be  shorn  in  the  United  States  in  1954  is  estimated  at 
355,000,000  pounds  which  is  about  3  percent  smaller  than  that  of  last  year 
but  1  percent  larger  thai:  the  5-year  1929-1933  average  production.  The 
decrease  in  domestic  wool  production  this  year  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  sharp  reduction  in  Texas.     It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Australian  clip 
for  19  34  will  be  about  990,000,000  pounds  grease  basis,  compared  with 
950,000,000  pounds  in  1933  and  the  record  production  of  1,061,000,000  pounds 
in  1932.    A  slight  increase  in  production  is  also  indicated  for  New  Zealand. 
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vvool  production  for  1934  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  recently  estimated 
at  245,000,000  pounds  compared  with  270,000,000  pounds  in  1953  and  the  record 
production  of  316,000,000  pound's  in  1932.    The  decrease  this  year  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  sharp  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  which  resulted  from  the  severe- 
drought  in  that  country  in  1932  and  1933. 

COTTON 

Continued  dry  weather  and  high  temperatures  in  the  western  half  of  the 
Cotton  Eelt  together  with  a  comparatively  small  cotton  acreage  were  the 
principal  factors  resulting  in  an  indicated  United  States  1934  cotton  crop 
of  only  9,195,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight,  or  about  30  percent  less 
than  the  1923  crop,  and  37  percent  less  than  the  average  production  for  the 
5-year  period  192S  to  1932.    The  drastic  deterioration  in  the  crop  during  late 
July  and  early  August  was  followed  by  a  rise  of  more  than  a  cent  a  pound  in 
the  price  of  cotton  to  a  high  of  13.63  cents  for  Middling  7/8  inch  on  August 
9.     This  was  the  highest  price  reached  in  the  ten  designated  spot  markets  in 
more  than  4  years.    The  advance  in  cotton  prices  occurred  despite  the  fact 
that  consumption  and  exports  of  American  cotton  decreased  considerably  during 
June  and  July  when  consumption  and  exports  were  substantially  lower  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  unusual  activity  in  1933  but  were  larger  than  for 
the  corresponding  months  in  1932, 

According  to  weather  Bureau  reports  the  continued  drought  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  reached  a  point  by  the  second  week  in  August  where 
top  fruiting,  shedding,  and  premature  opening  of  bolls  were  prevalent  through- 
out most  sections  of  these  States.     Growth  was  reported  to  have  practically 
stopped  in  many  localities,  and  in  north  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  hot  weather 
and  lack  of  moisture  were  said  to  be  killing  the  plants.    While  the  weather 
has  been  mostly  favorable  in  the  Central  States  and  the  indicated  yield  per 
acre  is  above  average  in  all  important  cotton  growing  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  showers  in  the- Eastern  States  are  reported  to  have  caused 
some  damage,  and  serious  boll-weevil  infestations  are  reported  in  some 
localities.    The  estimated  crop  for  this  year  is  5,852,000  bales  less  than 
last  year's  crop  of  13,047,000  bales  and  5,484,000  less  than  the  average  pro- 
duction in  the  5-year  period,  1928-1932. 

The  indicated  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the  1934-55  season  is 
substantially  lower  than  that  for  1933-34  although  the  world  consumption  of 
American  cotton  was  less  than  for  the  previous  year.    On  the  basis  of  the 
August  1  forecast  for  the  1954  crop  and  estimates  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  Service  for  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  for  that  date, 
the  indicated  world  supply  of  this  growth  for  the  current  season  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  bales  as  compared  with  24,600,000  bales  last  year,  26,000,000 
bales  2  years  ago  and  an  average  of  18,500,000  bales  for  the  10-year  period 
ended  with  1930-31.    World  consumption  of  American  cotton  during  the  1933-34 
season  declined  nearly  6  percent  as  compared  with  the  1932-33  consumption, 
according  to  trade  estimates.    World  consumption  of  foreign  co+ton,  however, 
increased  13  percent  which  was  sufficient  to  more  than  offset  the  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  American  cotton  so  that  the  world  cor. sumption  of  all  growths 
increased  approximately  2  percent. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
July  31  amounted  to  5,696,000  bales,  according  to  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  or  about  8  percent  loss  than  the  con- 
sumption in  1932-33  and  17  percent  more  than  the  consumption  in  1951-32. 
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The  July  consumption  in  the  United  States  was  only  355,000  "bales  as  compared 
with  363,000  "bales  in  June,  600,000  hales  in  July  a  year  ago,  and  only  279,000 
hales  for  July  2  years  ago.     The  small  consumption  during  June  and  July,  1934 
in  the  United  States  followed  the  announcement  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Code 
Authority  that  sales  of  cotton  goods  were  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  operation 
of  cotton  mills  at  more  than  75  percent  of  the  maximum  capacity  permitted 
under  the  code  during  June,  July,  and  August,  along  with  an  order  reducing 
operations  25  percent.    While  certain  mills  were  exempted  from  the  code 
authority  curtailment  order,  many  mills  operated  fewer  hours  than  were  pormitted 
under  this  order. 

Following  a  drastic  decline  early  in  July  from  the  reduced  production 
during  June  the  output  of  cotton  cloth  increased  during  late  July  to  a 
point  slightly  "below  the  average  weekly  production  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1934.     Cotton  cloth  production  was  estimated  "by  the  Cotton  Textile 
Institute  at  103,000,000  yards  for  the  first  week  in  August  as  compared  with 
104,010,000  yards  for  the  last  week  in  July.     Sales  of  cotton  goods  were 
substantially  higher  during  the  second  week  in  August  than  during  the  2 
preceding  weoks,   according  to  trade  reports  from  New  York  wholesale  markets. 
The  advance  in  the  prices  for  cotton  goods  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  rise  in  cotton  prices,  with  the  result  that  mill  margins  were  increased 
slightly.    Narrow  margins  were  reported  to  have  been  causing  some  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  mills  to  accept  new  orders  at  prevailing  prices  for  cotton 
cloth.    The  proposed  purchases  of  cotton  goods  by  the  Government  for  relief 
purposes  furnished  some  stimulus  to  cloth  buying,  but  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  drought  -ire  expected  to  affect  purchasing  power  of  consumers  despite 
the  crop  benefit  payments. 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  except  in  Germany,  is  reported  as  slow.    Many  mills  are  moving  less 
than  their  currently  reduced  output.    Although  small  sales  of  cotton  goods 
to  India  were  reported,  business  with  China  is  reported  as  negligible. 
Japanese  cotton  mills,  however,  are  reported  to  be  operating  at  the  recently 
increased  rate  of  production  with  sales  somewhat  below  current  output  but 
with  most  mills  reporting  small  stocks  and  a  substantial  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  on  hand. 

The  price-parity  between  Indian  and  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  . 
continues  substantially  below  the  prevailing  parities  for  the  past  2  years. 
Thus,  the  price  incentive  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  Indian 
for  American  cotton  in  foreign  mills  manufacturing-  coarse  yarns.  Exports 
of  American  cotton  during  July  amounted  to  only  323,000 bales ,acco rding  to  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  as  compared  with  709,000  bales  in  July  last  year 
and  457,000  bales  in  July  2  years  ago.     Of  the  67,000  bales  exported  from 
August  1  to  august  11  of  this  year,  22,000  were  shipped  to  Japan  and  China, 
20,000  to  Germany,  and  18,000  to  Great  Britain.     Total  exports  for  the  1933-34 
season  amounted  to  about  7,558,000  bales  as  compared  with  8,426,000  bales  a 
year  ago,  and  8,754,000  2  ye-irs  ago.    Exports  to  Germany  were  nearly  500,000 
bales  or  about  27  percent  less  than  the  exports  for  1932-33.    Exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  also  lower  than  for  the  previous  season  but  exports  to 
Japan  increased  substantially. 

Information  regarding  the  indicated  acreage  and  production  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries  for  1934-35  is  as  yet  very  fragmentary,  but  reports 
received  indicate  increases  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  Brazil  and  decreases 
in  cotton  acreages  in  Egypt  and  Russia. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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l/  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
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7/  Dow-Jones  index  is  based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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has  been  under  way  since  mid-June  continued  through  August,    present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  level  of  farm  prices  is  now  somewhat  higher  than  in  mid- 
August  when  they  averaged  87  percent  of  pre-war.     Market  prices  of  cotton  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  have  "been  relatively  steady  but  grain  prices  have  continued 
to  advance  and  prices  of  most  livestock  and  livestock  products  have  advanced 
much  more  than  seasonal  during  the  past  month. 

Supplies  of  eggs  have  been  running  somewhat  below  the  same  time  last 
year  and  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  price. 
Butt erf at  prices  have  declined  in  the  past  month  in  response  to  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  decline  in  milk  production.     Prices  of  hogs  advanced  sharply 
during  August  and  cattle  prices  also  showed  marked  improvement  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.    During  the  first  2  weeks  of  September,  however,  a  part  of 
this  advance  was  lost. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm,  products  made  much  more  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  during  June  and  July  largely  in  response  to  the  advance  in 
farm  prices.    About  the  usual  seasonal- increase  is  expected  from  July  to  August. 
During  the  first  7  months  of  1934  farmers'    total  cash  income  including  rental 
and  benefit  payments  amounted  to  $3,074,000,000  compared  with  $2,512,000,000 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1933.     The  total  cash  income  to  farmers  for  the 
calendar  year  1934  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  rental  and  benefit  payments, 
and  from  the  sale  of  livestock  in  the  drought  areas  has  been  estimated  at 
$6,000,000,000  compared  with  $5,051,000,000  in  1933,  an  increase  of  19 -percent. 


The  sharp  advance  in  farm  and  food  prices  during  August  resulted  in  en 
advance  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  the  general  level  of  whole- 
sale prices  from  109.1  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  for  the  last  week 
of  July  to  113.1  for  the  last  week  of  August.    Market  prices  of  farm  products 
advanced  from  90.5  to  103.1  and  food  prices  advanced  from  109.8  to  118.8 
percent  of  the  pre-war  level  during  this  period.    Prices  of  nonagri cultural 
products  showed  little  change  daring  August,  slight  advances  in ^ the  prices  of 
fuel  and  lighting,  chemicals  and  drags  and  miscellaneous  commodities  being^ 
offset  by  declines  in  prices  of  hides  and  leather,  textiles,  metals,  building 
materials  and  house  furnishings* 
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Wholesale  prices  in  England  advanced  slightly  during  August.    .Prom  the 
first  week  of  August  to  the  first  week  of  September  Cramp's  index  advanced 
1.7  percent.     In  Italy,  wholesale  prices  reached  their  lowest  post-war  point 
in  July  and  some  strengthening  was  noted  during  August.    Wholesale  prices  in 
Germany  have  tended  upward  since  April  .and  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  August 
averaged  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  April.     The  long  decline  in  wholesale 
prices  in  Prance  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  fairly  stable  prices  since 
June* 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Wholesale  prices  in  July  in  the  currencies  of  the  seven  countries  which 
take  the  majority  of  United  'States,  agricultural  exports  averaged  69  percent 
of  the  1 325  average,  compared  with  a  low  point  of  66  in  April  1933, 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Industrial  production  in  August  continued  the  downward  trend  of  July  and 
activity  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  September  indicates  that  the  seasonal 
improvement  in  business  activity  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  fall  months 
will  be  later  than  usual  this  year.     Incomes  of  industrial  workers  during  the 
remainder  of  1934  are  expected  to  "be  greater  than  during  the  same  period  in 
1935,     Government  expenditures  on  various  projects  designed  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment also  add  to  the  incomes  of  consumers  in  general. 

Steel  mill  activity  continued  to  decline  during  August  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  was  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  spring  of  1933.    Automobile  pro- 
duction receded  gradually  during  the  first  part  of  August  and  declined  sharply 
during  the  last  week  of  the  month.     Cotton  textile  activity  continued  on  a 
restricted  basis  until  the  last  week  of  the  month  when  there  was  some  improve- 
ment.    Operations  have  been  further  reduced  in  September,  however,  by  the 
textile  strike.     Activity  in  woolen  mills  has  been  unusually  slack  and  several 
mills  have  closed  temporarily  to  keep  production  in  line  with  sales.  The 
total  of  building  contracts  awarded  during  the  first  half  of  August  was  more 
than  seasonally  lower  than  in  July,  advances  in  publicly  financed  projects 
being  more  than  offset  by  declines'  in  private  construction  awards. 

Retail  sales  during  August  showed  some  improvement  after  declining  cur- 
ing June  and  July.     Retail  sales  of  automobiles  held  up  well.     The  dollar 
value  of  both  department  store  sales  and  mail-order  house  and  chain  store 
sales  in  rural  areas  increased  sharply  from  July  to  August.     The  daily  average- 
sale  of  general  merchandise  in  dollar  volume  in  rural  areas  curing  August 
averaged  17.5  percent  higher  than  in  July  and  5  percent  higher  than  in  August 
1933.     The  dollar  value  of  department  store  sales  in  August  increased  to  79 
percent  of  the  1923-1925  average  compared  with  73  percent  in  July  and  77  per- 
cent in  August  last  year,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board' s  seasonally 
adjusted  index. 

The  financial  situation  has   been  characterized  by  a  continued  expansion 
of  bark  credit  with  an  increase  of  purchases  of  nongovernmental  securities. 
Commercial  loans  of  member  bank's  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  shown 
some  increase  during  the  past  month  partly  in  response  to  the  financing  of 
fall  trade.     Interest  rates  are  still  abnormally  low,  although  there  has  been 
a  slight  advance  in  the  rates  borne  by  United  States  securities. 

Business  conditions  in  most  foreign  countries  have  held  steady  or  de- 
clined since  June.     Business  activity  in  Great  Britain  declined  during  July 
after  reaching  new  high  levels  during  June.     In  spite 'of  the  June  peek, 
however,  the  volume  of  industrial  prediction  in  Great  Britain  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1934  was  only  seven- tenths  of  1  percent  greater  than  in  the  first 
quarter.    Prospects  for  fall  trade  in  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
are  encouraging.     The  stabilization  of  wool  prices  and  July  rains  have  improv- 
ed the  outlook  in  Australia.     Prospects  point  to  greater  income  for  Canadian 
farmers  on  their  1934  wheat  crops  and  activity  in  Canadian  steel  and  heavy 
industries  has  continued,  thus  counterbalancing  the  seasonal  decline  JL 
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higher  prices  of  raeat  and  dairy:  products  together  with  exchange  premiums  have 
improved  !'"ew  Zealand1  s  prospects.    Business  conditions  in  Europe  outside  the 
Scandinavian  countries  are  less  favorable.    Business  activity  in  France  de- 
clined further  in  July  and  August.     The  prospects  for  food  and  feed  shortage 
in  Germany  together  with  the  critical  exchange  conditions  are  curtailing, 
imports  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture  in  Germany.    Business  activity  in 
other  gold  bloc  countries  has  failed  to  show  improvement.     In  Japan.,  business 

activity  in  July  was  fairly  well  maintained  but  restrictions  on  imports-  in 
the  British,  and  Butch  colonies  have  resulted  in  some,  slowing-down  in  the 
textile,  china  and  porcelain  industries.    Although  the  spring  cocoon  output 
was  decreased,  the  raw  silk  trade  remains  dull.    Heavy  industries  in  Japan  are 
expanding  largely  due  to  the  awarding  of  government  contracts..  'Trade  in 
China  continues  at  low  levels. 

'•-  WHEAT  .  .  -v. 

In  spite  of  small  yields  in  a  number  of  important  'wheat  producing  coun- 
tries world  wheat  . supplies  are  more  than  adequate  for  prospective  utilization, 
except  in  the  event,  of  heavy  feeding.    By  the  end  of  the.  season,  however,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  stocks  will  be  reduced  to  about  a  normal  level  so  that 
there  will  be  a  basic  improvement  in.  the  general  wheat  situation,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  will  extend  beyond  the  current  crop  year.    Both  United  States 
and  world  market  prices,  which  rose  very  sharply  during  July  and  early  August, 
have-  reacted  end  lost  part  of  those  gains.    As  a  result,  the  price  structure 
is  now  on  a  sounder  basis  and  no  further  major  price  swings  seem  likely  until 
there  is-  some  material  change  in  prospective  crop  supplies. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  as  of  August  15  was  89.6 
cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  78.8  cents  in  July,  and  74.7  cents  in  August 
of  last  year.     It  is  likely  that  the  September  15  farm  price  will  not  be  great- 
ly .different  from  that  of  August  15. 

There  was  a  general  upward  trend  of  market  prices  from  July  9  to  August 
9.    Most  of  the  rise,  which  amounted  to  approximately  25  cents  per  bushel  , 
occurred  in  two  spurts,  one  of  which  took  place  about  mid- July  and  the  other 
during  the  first  part  of  August.    An  abrupt  decline  was  registered  beginning 
on  the  10th  and  since  mid- August  prices  have  been  fluctuating  at  about  5  to 
10  cents  per  bushel  below  the  peak,,  but  about  15  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
the  early  July  levels.    At  Liverpool  the. rise  which  occurred  during  July  and 
early  August  was  quite  similar  to  that'  which  occurred  in  United  States  markets 
but  more  evenly  distributed  during  the' period.     The  decline  following  the- 
peak  at  Liverpool  has  been  somewhat . greater  than  that  which  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  has  not  been  as  definite  evidence  of  resistance  to 
further  declines  as  has  been  the  co.se  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  relatively  little  change  in  either  the  United  States  or 
the  world  -..heat  supply  prospects  during  the  past  month.     The  United  States 
crop  is  officially  forecast,  on  the.  .basis  of  September  1  conditions,  at 
493,000,000  bushels  compared  with  491,000,000  indicated  as  of  August  1.  The 
first  official  estimate  of  the.. Canadian  crop  is  277,000,000  bushels,  based 
on  conditions  August  31,  whereas  a  month  ago  a  tentative  figure  of 
275,000,000  bushels  was  used  in .  our  calculations.    The  hot  dry  weather  during 
July  severely  reduced  the  prospective  yields  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  of  . 
Canada.    Harvesting  is  now  under  way  in  the  southern  and  central  regions. 


In  Europe,  outside  of  Russia,  present  conditions  indicate  a  reduction 
of  about  300,000,000  bushels  from  last  year's  crop  and  the  lowest  total  pro- 
duction since  1930.    Estimates  of  several  of  the  European  wheat  crops  have 
been  revised  upward  during  the  ;past  month,  'but  the  reductions  in  other  coun- 
tries have  nearly  offset  these  increases-  ahoY  the  net'  change  is  an  increase  of 
23,000,000  bushels  over  the  total  reported  a  month  ago.     The  estimated  total 
crop  of  the  four  Danubian  countries  is  virtually  unchanged  at  255,000,000 
bushels', ■  which  is  116,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1933.     Official  estimates 
for  both  France  and  Germany  are  now  available.     The  German  crop  has  been  re- 
vised'upward  nearly  10,000,000  bushels  and  that  of  France  is  24,000,000 
bushels  above  the  unofficial  estimate  used  previously.     The  most  important 
decrease  was' the  downward  revision  of  14,000,000  bushels  in  the  forecast  of 
the  Italian  crop.    The  rye  production  in  the  18  European  countries  for  which 
estimates  are  available  is-  103,000,000  bushels  or  15  percent  below  1933. 
Germany  reported  a  decrease  of-  46,000,000  bushels  and  Czechoslovakia  a  de- 
crease of  27,000,000  bushels.    A  decrease  i*s  also  expected  in  Poland,  but,  no 
estimate  is  available. 

Good  yields  of  excellent  quality  grain  are  reported  by  the  North  African 
countries.     The  total  for  the  four  countries  is  now  15,000,000  above  last  year 

•  -;       The  wheat  area  of  Argentina  is-  now  officially  estimated  to  be 
18,433,000  acres  or  about- 6  percent  below  that  of  last  year.     This,  however, 
'is  the  first  official  estimate  of  the  year,  and  in  the  past  10  years  the 
first  estimates  have  regularly  been  below  the  final  ones,   there  being  an 
average  difference  of  about  5  percent.    Conditions  are  reported  as  satisfac- 
tory in  Western  Australia  but  in  the  other  regions  of  Australia  rains  are 
needed. 

The  Russian  wheat  crop  is  indicated  to  be  considerably  less  than  last 
year,  but  official  reports  from  that  country  claim  a  total  yield  of  cereals 
as  large  as  in  1933,  so  that  some  wheat  exports  are  altogether  possible. 
Exports  during  1933-34  amounted  to  about  33,000,000  bushels. 

Present  prospects  as  to  the  average  level  of  prices  for  the  season  are 
not  significantly  different  from ": those  of  last  month.     The  reaction  which  has 
taken  place  in  prices,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  world  markets  since 
August  10,  however,  appears  to  have  placed  them  on  a  more  nearly  normal  basis 
in  the  light  of  prospective  supplies,     prices  in  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  to  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  uncertainties  as  to  just  what  final 
adjustments  will  be  necessary  in  view- of  the  rather  close  balance  between 
supplies  on  the  one  hand  and  prospective  utilization  plus  a  normal  minimum 
carry-over  on  the  other.    No  marked  advance  or  decline  in  world  market  prices 
seems  in  prospect  pending  more  definite  indications  as  to  the  outturn  of 
Russian  exports  and  Southern  Hemisphere  crops.     In  the  more  distant  future 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  indications  of  the  rapidity  of  utilization  in  im- 
porting countries  and  prospects  for  winter  wheat  in  the  United.  States  may 
be  important  market  factors. 

CORN 

Corn  prices  advanced  from  August  15  to*  September  15,  representing  large- 
ly, a  further  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  unusually  short  feed  supplies  for 
the  1934-35  season.  *  The  process  of  price  adjustment  to  supplies  appears  to 
be  practically  completed.     Corn  prices  may  not  advance  much  further  during 
the  next  few  months,  but  will  tend  to  be  steady  or  move  to  a  slightly  lower 
level. 


The  August  15  United  States  farm  price  of  corn  of  72.7  cents  represented 
an  advance  of  23  percent  over  the  July  15  figure  of  59.2  cents.     In  the  corres- 
ponding period  oats  prices  advanced  12  percent,  barley  21  percent,  and  hay  23 
percent.     The  advance  in  feed  grains  and  hay  prices,  was  countrywide  but  was 
greatest  in  the  drought  states  from  Oklahoma  to  Ohio  northward  and  northwest- 
ward.   Farm  prices  at  mid- Sept ember  are  probably  higher  than  a  month  earlier 
since  market  quotations  advanced  considerably.     This  was  particularly  true  of 
barley.    Ho.  2  barley  at  Minneapolis  averaged  83.6  cents  the  first  week  of 
August  and  105.3  cents  the  first  week  of  September.     In  the  same  -period  !To.3 
Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  advanced  from  70.7  to  80.3  cents,  and  No. 3  White  oats 
at  the  same  market  from  45.2  to  55.5  cents  per  bushel.     The  average  hog-corn 
ratio  for  the  week  ended  September  3,  based  on  market  prices,  was  9.0  bushels, 
compared  with  6.5  bushels  a  month  previous ,  representing  a  relatively  greater 
advance  during  the  ]3eriod  in  hog  rjrices  than  in  corn. 

Corn  prospects  decreased  further  in  August,  the  September  1  indicated 
production  being  1,485,000,000  "bushels  or  122,500,000  bushels  under  a  month  ago. 
The  unfavorable  growing  conditions  of  June 'and  July  continued  into  early 
August,  the  August  rains  coming  too  late  to  be  of  material  benefit.  Production 
of  corn  for  grain  was  tentatively  forecast  at  1,150,000,000  bushels.  The 
proportion  of  com  to  be  harvested  as  grain  was  placed  under  avera.ge  due  to 
the  absence  of  ears  and  premature  drying  up  of  the  stalks  in  the  drought  area. 
The  corn  crop  is  a  near  failure  insofar  as  the  production  of  com  for  grain 
is  concerned  in  such  important  producing  States  as  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma 
and  South  Dakota. 

The  oats  crop  of  545,000,000  bushels  is  turning  out  slightly  better  than 
was  anticipated  in  August;  also,  the  barley  estimate  was  increased  to 
123,000,000  bushels.     Production  of  the  four  important  feed  grains  aggregates 
55,000,000  tens  or  46  percent  below  the  10-year  average.     Some  of  this  short- 
age may  be  supplemented  by  increased  net  imports  of  various  kinds  of  feeds; 
in  addition,  an  unusual  quantity  of  Russian  thistles,  weeds  and  coarse  forage 
of  all  kinds  is  being  harvested  to  relieve  the  short  hay  supplies-    In  those 
parts  of  the  drought  areas  which  received  rain  during  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, winter  grains  and  late  forage  crops  are  being  planted  for  fall  pasture. 

Movement  of  corn  from  farms  to  markets  in  August  was  at  record  levels 
for  that  month.    Receipts  of  com  at  13  primary  markets  during  August  totaled 
40,403,000  bushels  compared  with  28,420,000  bushels  in  July.     Receipts  of 
cats  were  also  larger,  being  7,259,000  bushels  against  3,599,000  bushels  in 
the  same  months.    Shipments  of  com  and  oats  from  these  markets  were  smaller 
than  the  receipts,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  stocks.     Commercial  stocks 
of  corn  September  8  were  at  a  record  level  for  that  date,  .amounting  to 
62,054,000  bushels.     Oats  stocks  also  increased,  reaching  26,356,000  bushels. 
Market  stocks  of  com,  oats  and  barley,  combined  on  a  tonnage  basis,  on 
September  8,  however,  were  only  89  percent  of  those  a  year  previous,  due 
principally  to  present  small  market  accumulation  of  bats.  '  Wet-process  com 
grindxngs  for  domestic  consumption  in  August  totaled  6,542,000  bushels  compar- 
ed with  5,721,000  bushels  in  July  and  represents,  in  part,  a  seasonal  increase 
in  activity.     The  August  1933  grind  was  5,845,000  bushels. 

Present  indications  are  that  very  little  com  will  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  the  next  4  months,'  even  if  the  duty  were  partly  or  wholly 
removed.    Argentine  supplies  available  for  exportation  are  much  smaller  than 
average  for  this  time  of  year  and  recent  European  takings  have  been  large. 


This,  together  with' the  general .shortage  of  feed  grains  in  Europe,  indicates 
that  only  relatively  small  amounts  of  Argentine  corn  may  be  imported  into 
this  country  during  the  next  few  months  at  the  domestic  prices  which  are  like- 
ly to  prevail.    Present  price  relationships  are  more  favorable  for  the  im- 
portation of  oats  into  the  United  States."   With  the  present' duty,  oats  may  be 
imported  in  ITew  England,  the  Southeast  and  Gulf  States.     Supplies  in  foreign 
surplus  areas  are  believed  ample  to  cover  the  quantity  which'  may  be  imported 
within  present  and  prospective  price  ranges  of  the  season. 

Governmental  activities  in  the  present  feed  situation  are  increasing. 
Hay  and  straw  needed  to  feed  livestock  'in  drought  states  may  be  imported  duty 
free  at  any  domestic  port  of  entry  from  any  nation.  w  The  Reconstruction  finance 
Corporation  has  granted  a  commitment  of  $100,000,000  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  new  government  loans  of  55  cents  per  bushel  (old"  rate  was  45 
cents)  upon  ear  corn  stored  and  sealed  on  the  farm  pursuant  to  state  law  in 
the  States  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
lebraska,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota.    Loons  will  be  made  upon  com  of  any  crop 
year,  which,  when  shelled  would  grade  Ho.  4  or  better.    All  producers  who  now 
have  corn  loons  outstanding  must  either  repay  them  or  convert  them "into  the 
new  com  lorn  plan,  by  October  15.    All  corn  collateral  offered  for  new  loans 
must  be  rem  spec  ted  and  re  sealed  by  the  state  inspectors  or  sealers.  About 
120,000 ,000  bushels  of  com  were  under  seal  early  in  September  of  which  about 
.one  naif  was  under  seal  in  Iowa.    Generally  speaking,  the  corn  is  under  seal  « 
m  those 'areas  where  the  1934  crop  was  relatively  good. 

TOBACCO 

flue-cured  Tobacco 

Prices  for  the  13.34  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  auction  warehouse 
markets  during  August  continued  at  the  high  levels  established  at  the  opening 
of  the  season,  August  1,  1934.     The  average  for  the  month  of  all  types  combined 
was  nearly  double  that  of  last  year  and  higher  than  for  any  corresponding  month 
since  1926.     In  Horth  Carolina,  August  sales  on  the  eastern  markets  (type  12) 
averaged  26.2  cents  per  pound,  and  those  on  the  border  markets  (type  13)  averag- 
ed 2o.5  cents  per  pound  according  to  the  state  report.     August  sales  on  these 
markets  last  year  averaged  10.4  cents  and  13.0  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 
In  Georgia  (type  14)  producers'  sales  during  August  this  Vear  averaged .1 9.0 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  11.3  cents  last  year,  according  to  State'  reports. 


The  1934  production"  of  flue-cured  tobacco  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 


Agricultural  Economics  as  of  September  1  was  535,433,000  pounds,  which  re- 
presents an  increase  of  1.5  percent  over  the  August  estimate.     This  ia  approxi- 
mately 100,000,000  pounds'  below  the  estimated  world  consumption  of  United 
States  flue- cured  tobacco,  and  it  is  202,220,000  pounds  or  27  percent  below 
the  promotion  of  1933.  The  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco"  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  1934-35  marketing  season,  including  stocks 
reported  July  1  and  the  1934  crop  estimated  as  of  September  1,  was  1,305,000,000 
pounds  (farm  sales  weight)  which  was  114,000,000  pounds  or  8  percent  below  the 
total  supply  of  a  year  earlier  and  17  percent  below  the  record  supply  of  1330-31 
Based  upon  the  average  relationship  between  supply  and  consumption  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  during  the  period  1926-1930,   the  total  supply  this  year  appears 
to  be  slightly  below  normal. 


The  domestic  output  of  products  containing  flue-cured  tobacco  in  July 
1934  (cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco),  as  shown  by  the  monthly  report  of 
tax-paid  products  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  was  sub- 
stantially larger  tnan  in. July  1933.     Cigarette  output  in  July  showed  an  in- 
crease of  19.2  percent  over  that  of  July  a  year  ago,  bub  manufactured  tobacco 
(smoking  and  chewing  combined)  decreased  0.2  percent,  the  net  increase  for 
the  two  classes. of  -products  combined-  being  approximately.il  percent.     For  the 
first  7  months  of  ■■1-934,  the  output  of  cigarettes  and  manufactured  tobacco 
combined  showed  an  increase  of  approximately  6  percent  above  'the  output  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  the  increase  for  cigarettes  being  9.8  percent 
•and  that  for  manufactured  tobacco  1.2  percent. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  July  1954  were  9,300,000  pounds 
compared  with  1^,700,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  13,600,000  pounds  for  the 
5-year  July  average,  1928-1932.     As  a  rule,  flue-cured  tobacco  exports  during 
July  represent  less  than  5  percent  of  the  annual  flue-cured  exports.  During 
the  first  7  months  of  1934  the  exports  of  flue- cured  tobacco  totaled  145,400,000 
pounds,  which  was  23  percent  above  the  January-July  exports  of  1933  and  40  per- 
cent above  those  of  1932,  but  approximately  10  percent  below  those  for  the 
5-year  period,  1928-1932. 

Tobacco  production  for  all  types  based  upon  September  1  condition  was 
estimated  at  1,078,117,000  pounds,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  3  percent 
above  the  August  estimate  but  is  22  percent  below  the  1933  crop  of  1,385,107,000 
pounds.     The  average  production  for  the  5  years  1927-1931  is  1,470,556,000 
pounds.    The  September  estimate  of  the  1934  production  of  the  fire-cured  types 
was  119,252,000  pounds;  Burley,  294,360,000  pounds;  Maryland  24,480,000  pounds; 
dark  air-cured,  31,346,000  pounds;  ci^ar  filler  types,  37,675,000  pounds; 
cigar  binder  types,  28,330,000  pounds;  and  cigur  wrapper  types,  6,983,000 
pounds. 

"■       •        .  :.  .  EIOE 

Prospective  supplies  of  southern  rice  for  1934-35  appear  to  be  slightly 
larger' than  those  for  the  1933-34  season.     The  1934  rice  crop  in  the  Southern 
Belt  was  forecast  at  29,562,000  bushels  or  6,212,000  barrels.     Southern  farm 
and  country  warehouse  stocks'  at  the  beginning  of  the  1934-35  season  totaled 
nearly  202,000  barrels  and  old  crop  rough  rice  at  mills  approximated  267,000 
barrels.     The  1934-35  supplies  of  rough  rice  are  practically  equal  to  those 
available  last  season.     However,  the  carry-ov^r  of  milled  rice  of  nearly 
1,000,000  pockets,  was  of  record  proportions;   thus,  total  supplies  of  both 
rough  and  milled  rice  for  1934-35  are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  last 
season.     Assuming  that  1  barrel  of  rough  rice  is  equivalent  to  1  pocket  or 
100  pounds  of  milled  rice,  the  1934-35  supply  of  rough  and  milled  rice  is 
9,680,000  barrels  compared  with  9,309,000  barrels  in  the  same  positions  a  year 
ago.    Data  are  not  available  as  to  stocks  of  milled  rice  in  wholesalers'  and 
distributors*  hands,  but  trade  reports  indicate  that  these  stocks  are  light, 
whereas  unusually  heavy  stocks  were  reported  on  hand  in  distribut ing  markets 
a  year  ago. 

Movement  of  southern  rough  rice  to  mills  during  August,   the  first  month 
of  the  1934-35  season,  was  about  average  considering  the  size  of  the  crop  and 
totaled.  244,000  barrels.     Shipments  of  southern  milled  rice  into  consuming 
channels  during  the  month  amounted  to  555,000  pocket s.     Thus,  mill  stocks  of 
rough  and.  clean  rice  were  reduced  and  on  September  1  aggregated  972,000  barrels. 


The  1924  California  rice  crop  was    forecast  at  6,930,000  "bushels  or 
3,119,000  bags  (100  pounds  each)  compared  with  the  1933  outturn  of 
6,042,000 : bushels  or  2,719,000 .bags.    California  mills  received  6,586,000 
bushels  or  3,009,000  bags  of  rough  rice,  from  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
October  1  to  September  1.    -California  rice  mills  received  more  than  twice 
as  much  rice  in  August  as  in  July,  August  receipts  being  302,000  bags.  Hill 
stocks  of  rough  on  September  1  totaled  43,000  bags  and  of  clean,  245,000  bags, 
or  somewhat  more  than  on  August  1. 

Demand  for  United  States  rice  during  1934r-35  will  probably  not  be 
greatly  different  from  last  season*    The  extent  of  Puerto  Rican  takings 
will  depend  largely  upon  prices  and  local  purchasing  power.     It  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Island  will  -take  as  much  as  10  percent  more  than  it  did 
during  the  1S33-34-  season  unless  an  unusual  event,  such  as  a  hurricane,  occurs. 
Puerto  Pico  took  1,^969,000  pockets  of  United  States  rice  in  1933-34.     It  is 
not  likely  that  California  will  exceed  her  1933-34  proportion  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  shipments  in  1934-35. 

Hawaiian  rice  consumption  is  expected  to  be  about  the  average  in 
1934-35.        Daring  the  first  10  months  of  the  present  California  crop  year 
which  began,  October  1933,  shipments  to  Hawaii  were  71,021,000  pounds,  and 
it  is  probable  that  1933-34  shipments  will  not  total  more  than  85,000,000" 
to  85, 000,000  pounds.     In  1932-33  shipments  aggregated  nearly  89,000, 000 
pounds.     Increased  returns  from  sugar  and  pineapples,  and  prospects  of 
reduced  imports  of  Japanese  brown  rice  into  Hawaii  due  to  the  smaller  Chinese 
crop,  may  ahout  offset  the  effect  that  higher  United  States  prices  might 
have  o n  Hawai i an  c o nsump t ion. 

Foreign  takings  of  American  rice  have  been  restricted  in  recent  years 
by  nationalization  efforts  of  numerous  countries.     Hot  much  improvement  in 
export  demand  for  either  California  Japan  or  southern  rice  is  anticipated  in 
1934-35. 

The  domestic  market  during  1934-35  will  be  affected  by  several  unusual 
factors.    Because  of  the  possibilities  of  those  influences,  it  is  not  clear 
what  change  may  take^ift0 (domestic  consumption  this  season.     First,  an  extensive 
advertising  camoaign,  financed  by  the  Millers'  Committee,  will    be  conducted 
in  33  markets  in  15  states.     In  each  market  schools  will  demonstrate  rice 
cookery  and  the  first  school  opened  in  Madison, Wisconsin    September  10.  The 
second  is  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  to  purchase 
approximately  500,000  pockets  of  milled  or  brown  rice.     Each  miller  submitting 
a  bid  must  agree  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  within  30  days  of  delivery 
by  him  to  the  corporation  as  much  rough  rice  as  will  approximately  produce 
the  milled  rice  he  delivered.  If  a  large  proportion  of  this  rice  is  distributed 
into  areas  of  low  per  capita  consumption,  wider  outlet  will  be  provided  . 
domestic,  rice,    possibly  sufficient  to  increase  the  season1 s  consumption  oyer 
1933-34. 

In  both  the  present  southern  and  California  marketing  agreements  for 
the  rice  milling  industry  it  is  required  that  certain  minimum  rice  prices  be 
established  and  maintained.    The  marketing  agreement  for  the  southern  rice 
milling  industry,  revised  and  amended  July  21,  has  established  minimum  prices 
for  Nb«  1  grade,  prime  "A"  milling  quality  for  all  the  important  commercial 
varieties  with  discounts  and  premiums  for  quality.     The  minimum-  price  for 
N0.  1  grade,  prime  "A"  milling  quality  Blue  Rose  is  $3.15  per  barrel.  Extra 
Fancy  Blue  Rose  was  quoted  at  Ncw  Orleans,  September  10  at  $3.85  -  $3.90  per 


pocket.    11c st  neu  crop  sales  were  made  at  the  minimum  price  "basis.     Extra  fancy 
Japan  at  San  Francisco  was  fixed  in  the  California  agreement,  September  25,  1933 
at  $3.60  per  hundred,  "but  on  September  10,  1934,  this  grade  was  selling  above 
the  minimum  base  or  at  $3.85  per  hundred* 

POTATOES 

Prospects  for  late  crop  potatoes  improved  somewhat  during  the  past  month 
and  market  prices  remained  fairly  steady.     The  New  Jersey  crop  and  the  earl;; 
maturing  varieties  from  some  of  the  late  producing  states  were  the  principal 
sources  of  market  supply.     Shipments  from  the  main  c  rop  of  the  late  states, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  increase  shortly  and  prices  are  likely  to  decline 
seasonally  until  the  fall  peak  movement  is  passed.    Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
potatoes  in  the  Par  West,  it  is  likely  that  prices  in  central  and  western 
markets  will  continue  to  average  higher  than  those  in  the  eastern  centers. 

Potato  prospects  improved  during  August  in  the  Eastern  and  N0rth  Central 
States  but  deteriorated  in  the  Par  West.  The  forecast    as  of  September  1 
indicates  a  total  production  for  the  United  States  at  337,000,000  bushels 
compared  with  320,000,000  harvested  in  1933  and  366,000,000'  the  1927-1931 
average.     As  compared  with  1933  the  potato  crop  is  larger  in  the  three  Eastern 
Surplus  States  by  9,500,000  bushels,  and  in  the  five  Central  States  by  7,500,000 
but  smaller  in  the  Ear  West  by  15,500,000  bushels.  Production  in  the  12  other 
Late  States  is  expected  to  be  about  2,000,000  bushels  larger  than  in  1933,  so 
that  in  general,   there  will  be  almost  an  average  supply  of  potatoes  this 
season  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Recent  weekly  car-lot  shipments  have  averaged  about  the  same  as  in  1933 
or  about  2,500  cars  per  week.     Shipments  to  date  from  the  Late  States,  however, 
total  slightly  less  than  to  the  corrcspondin^^atc  a  year  ago.     Those  from  the 
Intermediate  and  Early  States , have  far  exceed  those  of  last  year.     The  Car- lot 
and  boat  movement  of  the  1934  crop  from  all  states  totaled  72,680  cars  to 
September  8  compared  with  57,568  cars  to  September  9,  1933. 

Potato  prices  at  market  centers  show  little  change  from  those  of  a 
month  ago.  At  ITew  York  they  averaged  96  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  first  week 
of  September  compared  with  95  cents  for  the  first  week  of  August  and  $2.15, 
the  first  wed-:  of  September  19.33.     At  Chicago  they  averaged  $1.36  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  first  week  of  September  compared  wiih  $1.40  the  first  week  of 
August  and  $1.81  a  year  ago.     The  higher  prices  at  Chicago  this  year  compared 
with  New  York  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  production  in  the  areas  which 
usually  supply  this  market  with  potatoes  at  this  period  arc  unusually  small, 
whereas  there  are  large  supplies  in  the  areas  serving  the  eastern  markets. 

Shipping  point  prices  in  New  Jersey  the  only  market  open  at  this  time, 
declined  from  $1.00  per  100  pounds  the  first  week  in  August  to  85  cents  during 
the  first  'week  in  September. 

Ean:  prices  of  potatoes  for  the  United  States  averaged  68  cents  per 
bushel  on  August  15  compared  with  66.9  cents  a  month  earlier,  $1.31  a  year 
earlier  and  84.5  cents  the  August  average  1910-1914.' 


HOGS 

The  seasonal  rise  in  hog'  prices  which  started  in  early  August  continued 
throughout  the  month  and  prices  in  early  September  were  at  the  highest  levels 
since  August  1931.     A  very  mark  3d  reduction  in  supplies  and  the  return  of  more 
moderate  temperatures  which  stimulated  consumer  demand  for  meats  were  the 
factors  accounting  primarily  for  the  advance.     After  prices  reached  the  $8.00 
level  at  Chicago  in  early  Septenoer,  marketings  quickly  increased  and  prices 
declined  almost  $1.00  per  100  ocr-nds  in  a  very  few  days.    Although  prices  may 
return  temporarily  to  their  recent  high  points  during  the  next  few  weeks,, 
She  trend  is  usually  downward  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  as  increasing 
supplies  of  new  crop  hogs  come  tc  market.     The  decline  from  present  levels 
this  fall  and  winter,  however,  irs  expected  to  he  much  less  thafi  average  in 
view  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  hogs  raised  this  year. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  rose  from  $4.33  per  100 
pounds  in  the  last  week  of  July  to  $7.4-6  in  the  last  week  of  August  and  then 
dropped  nearly  $1.00  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  September.    The  average  for 
August  was  $5.82  compared  with  $4.49  for  July  and  $3.97  for  August  last  year, 
During  the  period  that  prices  w  ere  rising  hog  marketings  fell  off  sharply, 
the  weekly  slaughter  in  the  Xant  2  weeks  of  August  being  44  percent  smaller 
than  that  of  a  month  earlier  aud  37  percent  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933. 

Total  federally  inspected  slaughter  in  August,  amounting  to  only 
2,641,000  head,  was  24  percent  less  than  that  of  August  last  year.     It  was 
the  smallest  slaughter  for  the  month  since  1931  and  the  third  smallest  for 
August  in  the  last  10  years.     'The  decrease  from  July  to  August  of  about 
20  percent  was  the  greatest  relative  decrease  for  the  period  since  1924. 
Average  weights  -continued  o  plow  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  average  for 
the  seven  loading  markets  being  241  pounds  compared  with  256  pounds  in 
August  1933.  Average  weight  s  decrease  after  August  when  new  crop  hogs  "begin 
moving  to  market  and  in  vi.-jw  of  the  short  corn  crop  it  is  expected  that 
weights  during  the  next  feff  months  will  he  considerably  under  those  of 
previous  years. 

Tne  rise  in  hog  prices  during  August  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
corn  prices,  consequently  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  rose  considerably  from 
the  extremely  low  levels  of  Juno  and  July.    Che  ratio  based  on  August  prices 
at  Chicago  was  7.7  compared  with  7.0  in  July,  7.8  in  August  last  year,  and 
10.5  the  10-ycar  average;  for  the  month.    At  the  end  of  August  the  ratio  was  9.3. 

The  marked  reduc'tion  in  supplies  and  the  more  favorable  weather  conditio* 
caused  wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  to  rise  sharply  during  August  and  they 
reached  the  highest  levels  since  August  1931.     At  the  end  of  the  month  prices 
of  loins  and  butts  were*  10  to  11  cents  per  pound  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Increased  supplies  and  curtailment  of  consumer  buying  in  early  September, 
however,  caused  loin  prices  to  react  somewhat.  Prices  of  cured  products 
continued  practically  unchanged  through  most  of  August  and  then  advanced 
moderately  late  in  tho  month  and  in  early  September,  the  greatest  advance 
being  in  bacon  prices.    Lard  prices  rose  throughout  August  and  in  early 
September  they  were  50  percent  higher  than  in  early  July. 
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Because  of  the  reduction  in  slaughter  during  August,  stocks ' of  pork 
and  lard  in... storage  were  drawn  on  heavily  and  were  greatly  reduced  by  September 
1.     Stocks  of  pork  on  that  date,  totaling  540,000,000  pounds.,  .  were  the  smallest 
for  that  date  during  the  19  years  that  records  have  been  kept"  and  were  16 
percent  smaller  than  both  a  month  earlier  and  the  5-year  September  1  average, 
and  were  2?  percent  smaller  than  on  September  1,  1933.    .Lard  stocks,  totaling 
169,000,000  pounds,  were  19  percent  smaller  than  a  month  earlier  and  25  per- 
cent smaller  than  on  September  1  of  the  previous  year  but  22  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  September  1  average.     The  new  storage  season  which  begins  September 
1  undoubtedly  will  start  with  stocks  of  pork  at  the  lowest  levels  in  many  years. 

Exports  of  pork  in  July  were  larger  ,  than  those  in  June  and  those  in  July 
1933,  but  exports  of  lard  were  smaller.  Pork  exports  totaled  about  17,400,000 
pounds  and  those  of  lard  53,900,000  pounds* 

Hog  slaughter  will  increase  seasonally  during  the  next  few  months  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  winter  slaughter  marketed  before  the  end  of  the 
year  is  expected  to  be  about  the  largest  on  record.     In  view  of  the  marked  re- 
duction in  the  1934  spring  pig  crop,  however,   the  total  slaughter  to  the  end 
of  December  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933.     Slaughter  in  October  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  relatively  small 
slaughter  of  October  last  year. 

CATTLE 

Cattle  prices  rose  sharply  in  late  August,  following  a  decline  through 
July  and  in  the  first  half  of" August,  and  new  high  levels  for  the  year  were  es- 
tablished for  the  better  grades.     Decreased  supplies  of  hogs  which^  reduced  the 
competition  from  pork  and  an  improvement  in  consumer  demand  following  the  re- 
turn of  more  fa.vora.ble  temperature  conditions  accounted  largely  for  the  advance. 
Other  contributing  factors  were  some  reduction  in  market  supplies  of  the  better 
grades  of  steers  and  an  expansion  of  the  Government  cattle  buying  program  li- 
the more  critical  drought  areas,  thus  reducing  somewhat  the  pressure  of  burden- 
some supplies  of  low  grade  cattle  on  the  market.     Seasonal  increases  in  market- 
ings of  grass  cattle  in  early  September,  following  the  price  advance,  caused 
prices  to  lose  part  of  their  previous  gains. 

With  supplies  of  well  finished  cattle  in  prospect  unusually  small,  prices 
of  such'  c at tfe  during  the  .  remainder  of  the  year  are  expected  to  be  well,  main- 
tained near  or  above  recent  levels.    Heavy  marketings  of  the  lower  grades  are 
likely  to  continue  in  view  of  the  general  shortage  of  feed  and  pasture  over 
wide  areas,  although  the  urgency  to  liquidate  cattle  because  of  drought  con- 
ditions has  become  less  acute  recently  following  more  plentiful  rains  which 
have  improved  conditions  somewhat.     The  situation  with  respect  to  the  lower 
grades,  however,  is  dependent  primarily  on  any  changes  that  might  oe  mace  in 
government  cattle  buying "activities.    The  program  has  been  modified  recently 
whereby  future  purchases  will  be  made  only  from  producers  who  are  not  im- 
position, because  of  conditions  arising  from  the  drought,   to  carry  their  cattle 
through  the  winter. 

The  decline  in  cattle  prices  in  progress  during  July  continued  at  a 
moderate  rate  during  the  first  half  of  August,  and  the  average  price  of  all 
grades  of  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  during  the  low  week  which  ended  ^August 
18  was  $6.68.     Prices  then  made  a  sharp  recovery  and  in  the  week  ended  September 
1  the  average  was  $8.27,  while  the  top  reached  $10.90,   the  highest  price  at^ 
that  market  since  early  1932.    .The  rise  carried  the  prices  of  choice  and  prime 
grade  steers  from  $8.08  to  $9.60  raid  that  of  the  medium  grade  from  $5.02  to 
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$6, 25.    During  the  first  half  of  September  a  considerable  part  of  the  rise 
was  lost.     The  average  price  of  all  grades  of  slaughter  steers  in  August  was 
$7.34  compared  with  $7.21  in  July  and  $5.68  in  August  last  year.  { 

Marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  in  August,  increased  seasonally.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  total  represented  animals  purchased  by  the  Government  which 
moved  through  public  stockyards  en  route  to  packing  plants.     The  seasonal 
increase  in  supplies  of  commercial  cattle  was  no  greater  than  average..  Receipts 
of  such  cattle  at  seven  markets,  totaling  825,000  head  were  approximately  3 
percent  larger  than  in  July  and  7  percent  larger  than  in  August  last  year. 
Commercial  receipts  of  calves  at  these  markets,  amounting  to  222,000  head, were 
about  19  percent  larger  than  in  July  .and  35  percent  larger  than  in  August  of 
the  previous  year.     Slaughter  of  cattle  -under  Federal  inspection  during 
August  totaled  1,576,000  head,  of  which  approximately  636,000  represented 
cattle  slaughtered  for  government  account  and  890,000  head  were  for  commercial 
purposes.     Slaughter  of  calves  totaled  970,000  head,  of  which  approximately 
456,000  represented  government  cattle  and  514,000  were  commercial  cattle. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  feed  and  pastures  as  a  result  of  the  drought, 
the  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  not  including  the  government 
cattle,  from  12  markets  during  August  was  larger  than  in  July  and  in  August 
of  last  year.     The  increase  over  July  was  nearly  17  percent  and  the  increase 
over  August  of  the  previous  year  was  about  2  9  percent.     The  heaviest  move- 
ment during  August  was  to  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 
The  movement  to  the  first  three  States  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year  but 
that  to  the  other  two  States  was  considerably  smaller.     The  movement  to 
Kansas  was  only  about  one  third  of  that  of  August  1933.    Much  of  the  stocker 
and  feeder  movement  during  August  probably,  represented  cattle  taken  out  to 
salvage  burned-out  crops  that  could  not  be  saved  in  any  other  way. 


SUTTER 

The  unfavorable  prospects  for  butter  production  in  July  and  August  re- 
sulted in  butt  erf  at  prices  advancing  somewhat  earlier  and  making  more  than 
the  usual  seasonal  increa.se.     More  recently  however,  prospects  for  production 
during  the  remainder  of  the  pasture  season  have  improved,  and  a  part  of  the 
advance  in  prices  has  been  lost.    Prices  of  butterfat  in  relation  to  feed  grains 
are  very  low,  and  with  short  crops,  butter  production  during  the  winter  months 
will  probably  be  less  than  last  year.     Cold  storage  stocks  of  butter  are  about 
55,000,000  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  York  rose  from  25.0  cents  per  pound 
in  late  July  to  28.25  cents  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  August.  This 
rise  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  prospects  for  low  production  because  of 
the  drought.     By  the  first  week  of  September  butter  prices  had  declined  to 
25.6  cents.     The  price  in  August  averaged  27.4  cents  a  pound,  2.9  cents 
higher  than  in  July  and  the  highest  for  any  month  since  December  1931. 

The  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-August  of  24.3  cents  was  more  than 
2  cents  higher  than  in  July  and  nearly  6.0  cents  higher  than  in  August  1933. 
Even  though  the  price  of  butterfat  has  increased,  prices  of  feed  grains 
have  increased  more.     In  mid-August  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  was  equivalent 
to  18.1  pounds  of  feed  grains  the  lowest  for  the  month  since  1919,  and 
compares^ with  1925-1929  August  average  of  27.2  pounds.     This  price  relation- 
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ship  together  with  the  short  supplies  of  feed  will  tend  to  curtail  production 
during  the  coming  winter. 

The  decline  in  milk  production  per  cow  from  August  1  to  September  1 
was  considerably  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline.    Production  per  cow 
was  unusually  low  in  June,  July,  and  early  August,  because  of  the  severe 
drought.    With  widespread  rains,  and  supplementary' feeding,  production  per  cow 
on  September  1  was  not  as  much  below  average  as  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year.    In  each  group  of  states  the  percentage  of  cows  being  milked  was  re- 
latively high.    This  may  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  culling  of  cows  from 
dairy  herds. 

Estimated  production  of  butter  in  July  of  171,700,000  pounds  was  2.6 
percent  less  than  in  July  1933.     In  the  East  North  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  production  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  in  each  of  the  other  groups  of  states  production  was  less  than  a 
year  earlier.    Weekly  reports  during  August  indicated  that  production  continued 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year.     The  decline  in  creamery  butter  production 
from  June  to  July  was  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline. 

Estimated  consumer  expenditures  for  butter  in  July  were  slightly  lower 
than  in  July  1933.  Trade  output  of  butter  in  July  of  133,000,000  pounds  was 
1  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  retail  prices  were  about  2  percent 
less,  so  that  consumer  expenditures  were  about  1  percent  less.  After  adjust- 
ment for  seasonal  variation  there  was  little  change  in  consumer  expenditures 
from  June  to  July. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  Creamery  butter  on  September  1  were  121,400,000 
pounds,  which  was  55,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  record  September  1  stocks  in 
1933.    Except  for  the  small  holdings  on  that  date  in  1931  and  1932  stocks 
this  year  are  the  smallest  since  1923. 

In  1933  the  Government  purchased  about  52,000,000  pounds  of  butter  for 
relief  purposes.    No  definite  statement  has  been  made  about  purchases  for 
relief  during  the  coming  season.    Even  if  the  Government  does  not  purchase 
any  butter  during  the  coming  winter,   the  decrease  in  stocks  and  prospects  for 
low  production  indicate  that  the  amount  of  butter  available  for  distribution 
through  regular  commercial  channels  will  be  less  than  in  the  winter  of  1953-34. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  prices  made  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  from  July  to 
August  largely  in  response  to  higher  butter  prices.     Cheese  production  is 
larger  than  a  year  ago  and  cold  storage  stocks  are  the  largest  on  record. 
Prospects  for  low  pro duet ion  during  the  winter  months  because  of  relatively 
high  priced  feed,  and  short  supplies  are  tending  to  maintain  prices. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  in 
August  averaged  12.1  cents.       Tills  was  1.5  cents  higher  than  in  July  and 
1.1  cents  higher  than  in  August  1933.     The  increase  from  July  to  August  was 
somewhat  grer.ter  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase. 

The  estimated  production  of  cheese  in  July  of  62,700,000  pounds  was 
2.1  percent  greater  than  the  record  July  production  in  1933.     The  decline  in 
production  from  June  to  July  was  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline. 
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With  the  short  crops  and  relatively  high  prices  of  feeds,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  heavy  production  will  continue  throughout  the  winter* 

Trr.de  output  of  cheese,  in  July  v/as  4.4  percent  loss  than  in  July  1933, 
Retail  prices,  however,  were  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  so  that  estimated 
consumer  expenditures  for  chce.se  were  about  4  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  .American  cheese  on  September  1  reached  a  new 
high  of  103,700 ,000- pounds,  compared  with  94,400,000  pounds  a  year  ago  and 
a  5-year  average  of  83,600,000  pounds. 

POULTRY 

Farm  marketings  of  poultry  throughout  the  Middle  Wcst  in  late  August 
and  early  September  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  a  month  earlier.    Cooler  weather 
together  with  advancing  egg  prices,  caused  many  farmers  to  sell  their  stock 
less  drastically,  xoarticularly  year  0icL  fowls  which  might  with  advantage 
he  carried  over  as  a  part  of  next  year!s  laying  flocks.    With  less  pressure 
of'  supplies  from  that  source,  the  market  "began  to  recover  from  its  mid- summer 
low,  and  "by  the  middle  of  September  prices  on  fowls  at  New  York  had  advanced 
3|  cents  on  fresh  killed  dressed  and  5  cents  on  live.     Ihe  market  on  this 
year's  young  chickens  did  not  show  a  similar  advance,  as  supplies  were  more 
liberal. 

As  a  result  of  the  relatively  lighter  farm  marketings  of  poultry  after 
the  early  part  of  August,  receipts  at  the  leading  terminal  markets  in  August 
were  slightly  smaller  than  in  Aigust  last  year.    Also,  the  net- into- storage 
movement  jf  dressed  poultry  was  smaller  than  in  August  a  year  earlier,  total 
stocks  of  all  poultry  in  storage  on  September  1  being  46,054,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  1,150,000  pounds  during  the  preceding  month  compared  with  an 
increase  of  2,819,000  pounds  in,  the  same  month  last  year.    Although  the 
September  1  stocks  of  poultry  were  almost  4,500,000  pounds  larger  than  the 
5-year  average  stocks  for  September  1,  this  excess  will  likely  disappear,  as 
fall  marketings  of  poultry, both  young  and  old,  are  expected  to  bo  much 
lighter  than  those  of  a  year  earlier.    With  egg  prices  expected  to  show  a 
greater  than  normal  seasonal  rise  this  fall,  and  with  this  year's  pullet 
crop  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  many  farmers  from  now  on 
will  be  less  likely  to  cull  as  drastically  as  in  former  years,  particularly 
in  those  areas  where  home-grown  feed  supplies  will  be  adequate  to  carry  the 
flocks  through  the  winter. 

EGGS 

The  rising  trend  of  egg  prices  which  started  the  first  part  of  July 
leveled  off  slightly  in  late  August  and  early  September.     During  this  period 
•quotations  on  Middle  Western. Mixed  Colored  Standards  at  New  York  advanced 
l\  cents  compared  to  an  advance  of  2\  cents  during  the  same  period  last  year* 
At  the  sane  time  Nearby  Eas tern  and  Pacific  Coast  Whites  advanced  8  to  8^ 
cents  compared  to  an  advance  of  7§  to  8  cents  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  all 
eggs  rose  very  sharply  during  late  July  and  most  "of  August,  as  unfavorable 
production  conditions,  particularly  in  the  Middle  Wcst  where  the  effects  of 
the  drou  ht  vcrc  felt  most  keenly,  caused  the  mid- summer  lay  of  eggs  to  drop 
to  the  lo-./os-t  point  reached  in  a  number  of  years.     In  a  number  of  Middle 
Western  States,  which  produce  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  of  eggs  for 
consuming  centers,  many  farmers  were  forced  to  sell  a  largo  part  of 
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their  flocks  during  that  period' -In 'Which  the  drought  was  so  severe,  as  their 
feed  supplies  ran  short  and  ri  sing  grain  prices  made  it  unprofitable  to 
"buy  feed  for  egg  production  at  the:  then  prevailing  prices  for  eggs.  The 
^  reduction  in  xarm;  layers  has- since  resulted  in  a  greater  than  normal  seasonal 
drop  in  egg.  production,  although  •  weather  and  feed  conditions  have  shown  con- 
siderable improvement  following  the'  breaking  of  the  drought  in  early  August , 

'V-The  situation  with  respect  to  storage  stocks  has  shown  further 
strengthening.    As  fresh  e  gg' supplies  became,  less  and  prices  advanced,  the 
market  turned  to  storage  stocks  for  an  egg ' that  could  be  retailed  at  popular 
prices  to  those  consumers  of  moderate  buying  power.     This  resulted  in  a 
'decrease  of  1,025,000  cases  in  the  stock's  of  storage'  eggs  during  August 
compared  to  a  decrease  of  563,000  cases'  in  August  last  year.     Stocks  of  shell 
eggs  in  storage  on  September  1  amounted  to  7,936,000  cases  compared  with 
8,944,000  cases  on  September  1  last  year,  and' 8,556,000  cases  for  the  5- year 
average  for  September  1,     Stocks  of  frozen  eggs,'  however,  are  still  large, 
amounting  to  112,348,000  pounds  on  September  1  compared  with  102,449,000 
pounds  on  September  1  last  year' and  101,104,000  pounds. for  the' 5-year  average. 
AL though  the  supply  of  frozen  eggs  is  exceptionally  heavy,  a  very  large  part 
of  these  stocks  is  already  under  contract,  and  as  a  consequence  will  not 
have  full  effect  upon  the  shell  egg  markets. 

The  number  of  hens  and  puilets  in  farm  laying  flocks  on  September  1 
amounted  to  50.0  birds  per  farm  flock  compared 'with'  53. 6  layers  on  September 
1  last  year,  and  a  5-ycar  average  of  68.0.      Egg  production  per  farm  flock 
on  September  1  amounted  to  18.0  eggs,  the  lowest  production  per  farm  flock 
for  that  date  since  records  became  available  in  1925.  The  shortage  of  feed 
supplies  and  the  record  small  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  as  of 
September  1  give  indication  of  a  very  light  production  of  fresh  eggs  this 
fall  and  winter. 

.   .  ^YOOL 

The  dullness  which  has  prevailed  in  the  domestic  wool  market  for  many 
weeks  remains  unbroken.    Prices  have  been  slightly  irregular  in  recent  weeks, 
but    -quotations  are  still  nominal  to  a .considerable  extent.    The  opening  sale 
at  Brisbane,  Australia  on  August  20  was  considered  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  present  domestic  price  levels  in  that  prices  -were  felly  equal  to  the  closing 
quotations  at  the  July  series  in  London.     Since  the  opening,-  however,  prices 
at  Australian  sales  arc  reported  to  have  declined  about  5  percent.  Manufacturi 
■activity  in  the  domestic -wool  textile  industry  continued  very  low  during  July 
and  August  and  further  uncertainty  was  added  to  the  position  by  the  strike  of 
textile  workers  on  September  1.    Until  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  domestic 
manufacturing  situation  or  a  change  in  the  foreign  price  level , quotations  for 
domestic  wool  will  probably  show  no  material  change. 

Quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s)  strictly  combing  territory  wool  at 
30ston  remained  unchanged  at  76  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis,  from  August  1 
through  September  8  compared  with  81.0  cents  for  the  week  ended  September  9, 
1933.     Territory  56s  averaged  66  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis    the  "first  Y/cck 
of  September  compared  with  67  cents  for  the  first  week  of  August  and  74,5 
cents  for  the  first  week  of  September  1933.     The  United  States  average  farm 
price  of  wool  on  August  15  was  20.4  cents  a  pound  compared  with  21.4  cents  on 
July  15  and  22.5  cents  on  August  15,  1933. 
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Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  in  August  continued  greatly  "below 
normal,    Receipts  from  January  1  to  September  1  were  only  142,031,000  pounds 
compared  with  213,829,000  pounds  reported  for  the  first  8  months  of  1933  and  an  t 
average  of  193,538,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the  5  years, 
1929-1933.     Imports  of  wool  also  remain  small.     Imports  of  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wool  for  consumption  purposes  in  the  first  7  months  of  1934  were  16,275,000 
pounds.    Figures  on  imports  for  consumption  are  not  available  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  earlier  years,  but  total  imports  of  such  wool  were  15,758,000 
pounds  in  the  first  7  months  of  1933  and  averaged  39,100,000  pounds  for  that 
period  in  the  5  years,  1929-1933. 

Machinery  activity  figures  for  July  indicate  a  further  decline  in  thnt 
month  in  most  branches  of  the  wool  industry.     Figures  for  August  are  not  yet 
available,  but  unofficial  reports  indicate  that  manufacturing  operations  showed 
little  change  from  the  low  level  of  July.     Because  of  a  change  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports  on  consumption,  it  is  not  pobsible  to  compare  consumption 
figures  for  July  1934  with  those  for  earlier 'months .     The  new  series  will  cover 
4-week  periods  instead  of  calendar  months.    The  reports  will  also  be  much  more 
complete  as  they  will  cov^r  approximately  97  percent  of  the  industry  instead 
of  about  80  percent  previously  reported.     The  consumption  of  combing  and  cloth- 
ing wool  reported  for  the  4  weeks  ended  July  28  was  6,346,000  pounds,  in  clean 
equivalent.     In  June,  manufacturers  representing  about  60  percent  of  the 
industry  reported  a  consumption  of  8,275,000  pounds  of  such  wool  and  in  June 
1933  they  reported  20,127,000  pounds.     Consumption  on  a  clean  basis  by  these 
manufacturers  in  the  first  6  months  of  1934  was  22  percent  smaller  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1933. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  code  authorities  for 
the  Wool  Textile  Industry  and  the  National  Wool  Trade  has  resumed  publication 
of  quarterly  reports  on  stacks  of  wool,  tops,  and  noils  hold  by  United  States 
dealers  and  manufacturers  which  had  not  been  published  since  April  1930.  The 
new  Series  gives  a  larger  coverage  of  total  stocks  than  was  possible  in  earlier 
reports.     It  does  not,  however,  represent  the  total  wool  stocks  of  the  country, 
for  it  does  not  include  wool  still  in  the  hands  of  growers  or  merchants  and 
stored  in  western  warehouses.     Stocks  of  raw  wool,  excluding  carpet  wool, 
reported  on  June  .30,  1934  were  349,117,000  pounds  in  c:-ndition  reported,  or 
168,716,000  pounds  in  clean  equivalent.     In  addition,  duelers,  toprik-okers ,  and 
manufacturers  held  46,261,000  pounds  of  tops  and  noils  made  from  combing  and 
clothing  wool. 

Trading  and  manufacturing  activity  continues  very  quiet  in  the  wool 
centers  of  England  and  continental  Europe.    No  change  has  been  reported  in  the 
German  import  restrictions  which  are  seriously  restricting  export  trade  in 
many  of  the  other  countries. 

Production  for  1934  in  13  1/  countries  which  furnish  about  two-thirds 
of  the  world  wool  production,  exclusive  of  Russia  and.  China,  is  now  provisional- 
ly estimated  at  2,138,000,000  pounds  or  approximately  the  some  as  in  1933,  but 
6  percent  below  production  in  1932.     Exports  of  wool  for  the  entire  1933-34 
season  ended  June  30  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,   -.nd  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  for  9  months  ended  on  the  same  date  for  Argentina  -and  Uruguay  amounted  to 
1,676,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  1,933,000,000  pounds  in  the  previous  season 
and  an  average  for  the  five  preceding  seasons  of  1,673,000,000  pounds.  Stocks 
1/  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States,  England  and 

Wales.  Scotland,  Northern  IreLand,  Irish  Free  State,  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey. 
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accumulat ed  toward  the  end  of  the  season  just  closed  in  most  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries,  except  New  Zealand.,  -as  a  result  of  the  decline  in 
European  demand  and  the  erection  of  trade  -barriers  by  important  wool  importing 
countries.     Nevertheless,  apparent  available  supplies  1/  from  the-se  countries 
for  the  1934-35  selling  season  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  burdensome 
as  they  are  10  percent  below  supplies  for  the  1932-33  season. 

COTTON' 

Prices  of  American  cott  m  in.  domestic  markets  continue  Very  stable 
during  August  and  the  first  part  of  September,  except  f^r  the  temporary 
spurt  which  followed  the  August  crop  report.     The  September  report  forecasts 
the  1934  domestic  crop  at  9,252,000  bales  which  together  with  a  carry-over 
of  10,634,000  bal^s  indicates  a  world  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the 
season. of  slightly  less  than  19,900,000  bales  compared  with  24,600,000  bales 
last  season.     The  world  supply  of  foreign  grown  cotton,  however,  will 
probably  be  larger  than  last  season  due  to  a  record  carry-over  of  that  cotton 
and  present  indicati  ms  point  more  toward  an  increase  in  production  than  a 
decrease.    Domestic  cotton  consumption  increased  considerably  during  August, 
but  has  been  running  at  a  Very  low  rate  during  the  first  part  of  September 
due  to  the  strike  among  the  textile  employees.     Activity  in  most  European 
countries  was  somewhat  lower  in  August  and  early  September  than  in  previous 
months  and  considerably  low^r  than  a  year,  earlier.     In  Japan,  however, 
mill  consumption  continued  at  about  record  levels  although  sales  were 
apparently  less  than  output. 

Since  August  11  the  average  price  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the 
10  markets  has  fluctuated  within  a  range  of  about  l/3  cent  per  pound.  On 
September  11  the  average  was  13.10  cents  compared  with  a  weekly  average  for 
the  week  ended  September  1  of  13.07  and  an  average  for  the  week  ended 
August  18  of  13.17  cents.     The  monthly  average  for  August  was  13.12  cents 
compared  with  12.58  cents  in  July  and  9.24  Cents  in  August  last  year*  The 
farm  price  for  August  was  13.1  cents  compared  with  8.8  for  August  1933  and 
was  the  highest  for  any  month  since  June  1930.     The  August  farm  price  was 
86  percent  of  the  parity  price  compared  with  81  percent  in  July  and  63  per- 
cent in  August  last  year. 

On  the  basis  of  conditions  as  of  September  1  the  1934  United  States 
cotton  crop  is  forecast  at  9,252,000  bales.     This  represents  increase 
of  57,000  bales  compared  with  the  August  forecast.     It  is  3,795,000 
bales  less  than  last  year's  crop  and  5,414,000  bales  Ijss  than  average 
production  in  the  5-year  period,  1928  to  1932.     With  the  world  carry-over 
of  American  cotton  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  10,634,000  bales,  present  indications  are  that  the  world  supply  of 
American  cotton  for  the  1934-35  season  will  be  less  than  19,900,000  bales 
compared  with  24,600,000  bales  last  season,  26,000,000  bales  in  each  of 
the  two  previous  seasons,  and  an  average  of  about  22,200,000  bales  for 
the  5-y^ar  period  ended  1932-33.     The  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
world  supply  of  foreign  cotton  for  the  1934-35  season  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  last  season  as  the  carry-over  of  this  cotton  is  the 
largest  .,n  record.    Early  reports  indicate  that  the  1934-35  crop  in  China, 
Manchuria,  and  North  Brazil  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  season.  The 
new  crop  in  Russia  and  Mexico  is  expected  to  be  smaller,  however.  The 
total  Egyptian  acreage  planted  this  year  was  smaller  than  the  acreage 
from  which  the  1933-34  crop  was  harvested.     The  total  foreign  production 
1/  Carry-over  plus  estimated  product ionT  ' 
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may  not  show  much  change  in  either  direction  although  the  information  available 
at  present  indicates  that  the  probabilities  are  greater  for  an  increase  than  a 
decrease . 

During  the  1933-34  season  world  mill  consumption  of  .American  cotton 
amounted  to  13,539,000  running  bales,  according  to  data  recently  received  from 
the  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturer s * 
Associations.      This  represented  a  decrease  of  632,000  bales  or  4  percent  from 
that  reported  for  1932-33,  but  was  the  largest  with  that  exception  since  1928-2 
Most  of  the  decline  in  the  world  consumption  last  season  as  compared  with  the 
season  before  occurred  in  the  United  States  where  there  was  a  drop  of  450,000 
bales  or  more  than  7  percent.    Consumption  of  American  cotton  outside  the 
United  States  last  season  declined  only  about  2  percent  ,  but  at  the  same  time 
mill  consumption  of  foreign  cotton,  most  of  which  was  outside  the  United  States 
increased  1,373,000  running  bales  or  13  percent.    There  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  world  consumption  of  Indian,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Brazilian 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  each  of  these  growths  was  larger 
last  season  than  the  season  before.    The  supply  of  American  on  the  other  hand 
was  considerably  smaller  than  in  1932-33. 

The  current  cotton  textile  situation  in  the  United  States  is  dominated 
by  the  labor  situation.    Reports  during  the  second  week  of  September  indicate 
that  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  employees  of  the  domestic  cotton  mills  were 
on  strike.    This  means  that  current  domestic  consumption  is  at  a  very  low 
level,   but  thus  far  it  has  had  little  apparent  effect  on  cotton  prices.  Unless 
the  strike  is  of  long  duration  it  is  probable  that  retail  sales  of  ^otton  goods 
to  consumers  may  not  be  very  materially  affected.    This  would  mean  that  over  a 
period  of  several  months  domestic  mill  consumption  would  not  be  materially 
affected  although  consumption  for  the  month  of  September  will  probably  bo  low. 
During  August  total  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
421,000  running  bales  which  represented  an  increase  of  17  percent  over  July  but 
was  much  smaller  than  the  unusually  large  consumption  in  August  last  year. 
Sales  and  shipments  during  August  were  apparently  considerably  larger  than 
output  in  print  cloths,  broadcloths,  and  a  few  other  lines  resulting  in  a 
considerable  reduction  in  stocks  and  an  increase  in  unfilled  orders. 

In  Great  Britain  mill  activity  in  August  and  early  September  has  been 
estimated  by  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  at  60  to  65  percent  of 
regular  full  normal  which  is  apparently  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but 
lower  than  during  the  first  half  of  1934.     In  Germany  the  cotton  mill  consump- 
tion has  been  restricted  by  decree  to  70  Percent  of  the  .average  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1934.    The  demand  for  cotton  textiles  is.  reported  as  greater  than 
the  restricted  output,  mills  having  to  turn  down  orders.     In  France  yarn  and 
".loth  business  continued  slow  with  mill  activity  re-ported  at  around  60  percent 
of  normal  compared  with  65  to  70  during  July  and  80  during  August  and  September 
last  year.    Activity  in  Italy  was  also  apparently  around  60  percent  of  normal 
in  August  and  early  September.    Mill  activity  in  Japan  continued  at  about 
record  levels  during  August  despite  the  fact  that  sales  are  said  to  have  run 
below  output . 
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LAMBS  ■- 

liamb  prices,  after  mailing  some  recovery  following  the  severe  decline  '' 
in  July,  reacted  sharply  ■  in  the  third  week  in 'August  "but  quickly  regained 
most  of  the  drop  and  have  since : fluctuated  within  narrow  limits.  Marketings 
of  this  year1  s  lamb  crop  "until  late  August  were  smaller  than  the  marketing 
Of  a  year  earlier,  hut  more  recently  they  have  "been  larger  and  during  the 
next  6  weeks  they  probably  will  continue  to  exceed  the  marketings  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.     Total  marketings,  however,  will  he' 
influenced  somewhat  "by  the  extent  to  which  ewe  lambs  are  retained  to  replace 
old  ewes  sold  to  the  Government  in  drought  areas.     The  proportion  of  the 
market  supply -going  to  slaughter  is    likely  to  "be  considerably  larger  than 
a  year  earlier  even  though  marketings  will  he  "below  average  in  flesh 
condition,  and  the  proportion  taken  for  feeding  will  he  smaller.    With  reduced 
supplies  of  competing  meats  in  prospect,  lamb  prices  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  arc  expected  to  he  maintained  near  present  levels  even  though  the 
demand  for  feeder  lambs  will  "be  much  below  average. 

The  decline  in  lamb  prices  in  July  carried  the  weekly  average  of  good 
and  choice  lambs  at  Chicago  to  $6.38,  the  average  for  the  last  week  in  that 
month.     The  average  then  rose  to  $7.10  "by  the  second  week  in  August  and 
dropped  to  $^.62  in  the  third  week.     It  has  since  "been  maintained  around 
$6.75.     The  average  for  the  month  of  August  was  $6,79  and  compares  with  $7.32 
in  July  and  $7.31  in  August  last  year.     The  August  15  farm  price  of  lambs  was 
$5.02,  compared  with  $5.64  in  July  and  $5.26  in  August  1933.     The  farm  price 
of  sheep  was  $2.59  compared  with  $2.73  in  July  and  $2.57  in  August  last  year. 

Market  supplies  of  lambs  during  most  of  August  were  slightly  smaller 
than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  hut  in  late  August  they  were  larger  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  and  continued  above  those  of  a  year 
earlier  during  the  first  half  of  September.    RGccipts  at  seven  leading 
markets  in  August  were  29  percent  larger  than  in  July  but  were  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  August  last  year.     Federally  inspected  slaughter  of 
1,523,328  head  was  nearly  18  percent  larger  than  that  of  July  and  2.6  percent 
larger  than  the  5-year  August  average  but  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
August  last  year.     Inspected  slaughter  of  5,320,000  head  during  the  first 
4  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  which  began  May  1  was  10  percent  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.     This  decrease  was  duo  in  part  to 
the  delayed  movement  of  lambs  to  market.     During  the  next  few  months  it  is 
expected  that  slaughter  will  be  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Government  buying  of  sheep  and  goats  as  a  drought  relief  measure 
started  during  the  second  week  of  September,  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
about  5,000,000  ewes  1  year  old  and  over  will  be  purchased.    Purchases  will 
be  made  only  from  those  producers  who  have  insufficient  feed,  as  a  result 
of  the  drought,  to  maintain  their  entire  flocks. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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3FAEM  PRICES 


The  general  level,  of  farm  prices  after  a  marked  rise  from  May  to 
September  has  declined  a  little  since  September  15,  mien  farm  prices  were 
at  the  highest  level  since  December  1930.    Market  prices  of  cotton,  grains, 
potatoes,  and  most  livestock  are  lower  than  a  month  ago.  Tne  revised  and 
enlarged  index  of  farm  prices  issued  last  month  was  102  in  mid- September 
(August  1909- July  1914=100)  compared  with  96  in  August,  87  in  July,  and 
80  in  September  1933.  1/ 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  in  mid- September  averaged 
126  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  compared  with  125  in  August  and  lib  m 
September  1933.     The  rise  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  of  5  points  from  June 
to  September  was  due  largely  to  a  marked  rise  in  prices  of  feed  and  seeds 
as  a  res-alt  of  the  short  grain  crops.     Prices  paid  for  articles  used  in 
production  advanced  8  points  from  June  to  September  whereas  prices  of 
commodities  used  for  family  maintenance  rose  only  1  point. 

The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  in  mid- 
September  was  81  percent  of  the  pre-war  average  compared  with  77  in  August, 
71  in  July  and  69  in  September  1933.     Farm  prices  of  oats  and  barley  equaled 
the  "parity    price"  level  in  September.     Prices  of  cottonseed  and  flue-cured 
tobacco  were  considerably  above  "parity".  A  year  ago  farm  prices  of  these 
four  products  ranged  from  about  30  to  50  percent  below  "parity11. 

- 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  August  1934,  excluding 
the  sale  o.f  cattle  to  the  Government,  was  estimated  at  $499,000,000  compared 
with  the  revised  estimate  of  $463,000,000  in  July  and  $412,000,000  in  August 
1933.     ©ic  increase  in  income  from  July  to  August  this  year,  however,  was 
much  less  than  the- usual  seasonal  increase  because  of  the  smaller  t nan  usual 
increase  in  the  marketings  of  small  grains,  cotton,  and  potatoes.  Rental 


Xj     Revised  index  numbers  of  farm  prices  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural iconomics  as  an  improvement  in  representing  changes  in  the  prices 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States.     !Tne  revision  was  begun  in  1931 
to  utilize  the  results  of  the  1930  Census  and  additional  data  provided  by 
the  Crop  Estimating  Service  for  making  index  numbers  of  farm  prices  more 
representative  of  the  actual , changes  in  the  prices  of  all  farm  products. 
The  principal  changes  are  (l)  the  use  of  improved  price  series  for  dairy 
products  and  tobacco,    (2)  the  addition  of  the  prices  cf  20  products  includ- 
ing a  group  of  truck  crops.    (3)  shifting  the  weights  from  the  marketings  of 
the  1918-1923  period  to  those  of  fm  1924r-1929  periods,  and  (4)  index  numbers 
for  each  group  of  commodities  are  weighted  in  proportion  to  that  group' s 
contribution  to  total  cash  farm  income  whereas  formerly  the  combined  index 
of  farm  prices  was  computed  from  the  weighted  aggregate  value  for  the  27 
commodities  used  in  that  series.     The  complete  report  may  be  had  upon  request, 
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and  "benefit  payments  in  August  amounted  to  v47,000,000  compared  with  ^20,000,000 
in  July  and  sjpl, 000, 000  in  August  last  year.     Income  from  the  emergency  sale  of 
cattle  in  the  drought  areas  in  August  amounted  to  ^26,000,000.      Thus  the  total 
cash  income  to  farmers  including  rental  and  "benefit  payments  and  income  from 
the  emergency  sale  of  cattle  equaled  ^572,000,000 

The  general  level  of  farm  wage  rates  rose  3  points  during  the  3  months 
ended  October  1,  to  93  percent  of  the  pre-war  average.     October  1  witnessed 
the  return  to  an  average  of  a  dollar  daily  wage  with  "board  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  for  the  first  tine  since  January  1,  1932.     Seasonal  increases  in  all 
rates  raised  the  index  to  a  level  7  points  higher  than  on  October  1,  1933,  and 
to  the  highest  level  since  April  1932.     Despite  some  decline  in  the  supply  of 
farm  workers  available  for  hire  and  the  present  favorable  price  wage  ratio, 
farmers  have  not  made  increases  in  their  hired  labor  forces  since  drought  p.nd 
acreage  reduction  have  materially  cut  labor  requirements  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

'-VHOLESALE  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  increased 
during  the  past  year  from  104  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  in  October  1933 
to  about  112  percent  in  early  October  this  year.     'This  rise  has  been  accounted 
for  almost  wholly  by  advances  in  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods  as  prices 
of  ttonagri cultural  products  combined  (other  than  farm  tvrid  food)  have  been 
practically  unchanged  since  October  19.33.     Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products, 
which  declined  further  than  prices  of  other  groups  of  commodities  prior  to 
March  1933,  have  since  had  the  greatest  advance,  due  in  a  large  part  to  reduced 
production.     The  ratio  of  pric.-.s  of  farm  products  to  nonfarm  products  has  thus 
been  markedly  increased,   especially  since  December  19o3. 

Prices  of  textile  products,  hides,  .aid  leather,  are  now  considerably 
below  their  post-depression  high  point  of  a  year  ago.     The  decline  in  prices 
of  these  commodities  ..rid  building  materials  in  recent  months  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  advance  in  prices  of  farm  products,  foods,  fuel  and  light- 
ing' products.     Despite  the  marked  advance  from  the  depression  low,  farm  pro- 
ducts in  percentage  of  the  pre-war  average  are  still  about  the  lowest  of  any 
specified  group  of  products  whereas  prices  of  building  materials,  house  fur- 
nishing goods,  fuel  and  lighting  products  are  the  highest. 

A  combined  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  moneys  of  eight  foreign 
countries  which  take  about  75  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  was 
practically  unchanged  during  thj  year  ended  last  August  at  about  69  percent 
of  the  1926  average. 

Wholesale  prices  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Poland, 
have  declined  further  during  the  past  year  to  the  lowest  levels  of  recent 
years.     Prices  in  Netherlands,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia  are  but  slight- 
ly higher  than  a  year  ago.     Prices  in  Japan  have  declined  a  little  during  the 
past  year  whereas  pries  in  the  British  Empire  generally,  and  in  Egypt 
particularly,  have  increased  somewhat.     Prices  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Argentina,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  increased  substant ially  since 
a  year  ago. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 


Although  industrial  production  in  September  was  slightly  lower  than 
in  August,  increased  activity  in  several  lines  of  industry  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  indicated  that  the  seasonal  autumn  recovery  in  business 
was  beginning.    Steel  mill  activity  during  the  first  half  of  September 
reached  the  lowest  level  since  April  1935  but  increased  slightly  more  than 
seasonally  during  the  last  half  of  the  month.    Textile  production  was  greatly 
curtailed  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  but  after  the  settlement  of 
the  textile  strike,  production  increased  sharply  in  the  last  week  of  the 
month.    Building  contracts  awarded  during  the  first  3  "Weeks  of  September 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  in  August  due  largely  to  some  increase  in 
residential  and  public  works  contracts.     The  decline  in  business  activity 
in  the  past  few  months  has  been  accompanied  by  some  decline  in  employment 
and  payrolls  but  the  incomes  of  industrial  workers  are  still  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  ago.    This,  together  with  the  larger  incomes  of  farmers  and 
the  Government  relief  expenditures  has  stimulated  retail  trade.     The  sharp 
increase  in  retail  sales  in  August  was  followed  by  only  a  slight  recession 
in  September  in  department  store  sales  and  a  further  increase  in  rural  sales. 

The  low  levels  in. the  textile  industry  during  June,  July,  and  August 
and  the  curtailment  of  production  in  September  due  to  the  strike  has  reduced 
stocks  of  textile  goods,  indicating  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  improvement 
in  cotton  textiles  during  the  fall  months.    Activity  in  wool  textiles  has 
passed  through  one  of  the  longest  periods  of  decline  on  record  and  prospects 
are  for  some  improvement  in  production  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Steel  production  has  increased  more  than  seasonally  but  the  chief  sustaining 
factors  are  purchases  for  government  construction  and  miscellaneous  demand. 
Automobile  production  has  declined  more  than  seasonally  in  the  last  2  months 
and  indications  are  that  the  manufacture  of  1935  models  will  not  get  underway 
in  volume  until  near  the  turn  of  the  year.     Railway  buying  of  steel  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  due  to  the  decline  in  the  net  operating  revenue  of  railroads. 
Thus  present  indications  point  to  only  a  moderate  improvement  in  steel  pro- 
duction during  the  fall  months.     Total  construction  contracts  awarded  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  are  not  expected  to  equal  those  of  the  same 
period  of  1933  when  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  contracts  awarded  due  to 
the  increase  in  public  works  projects.     Some  increase  in  residential  contracts 
is  probable  due  to  the  modernization  program  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration but  the  influence  of  this  program  is  not  likely  to  lee  fully  reflected 
in  business  activity  until  the  spring  of  19  35. 

Retail  sales  have  shown  improvement  in  the  last  2  months.     In  August 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  department  store  sales,  after  adjustment 
for  the  usual  seasonal  changes,  was  79,  or  the  highest  since  April  1932. 
In  September  dollar  volume  of  sales  in  department  stores  was  76  percent  of 
the  1923-1925  average.    Retail  sales  of  automobiles  in  September  were  almost 
&s  large  as  in  August  whereas  the  normal  trend  is  downward.     In  rural  areas 
the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  plus  rental  and  benefit 
payments  and  the  liquidation  of  livestock  has  been  accompanied  by  larger  sales 
of  general  merchandise  in  towns  of  less  than  30,000  population.     During  the 
period  June,  July,  and  August,   sales  for  the  United  States  averaged  7  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago  but  in  the  far  western  areas  sales  were  13  percent 
higher,  in  the  eastern  11  percent  higher  and  in  the  southern  areas  915- 
percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1933.     In  the  Midwest  where  the 


drought  has  teen  unusually  severe,  retail  sales  wore  only  4-J-  percent  higher 
during  the  summer  months  than  in  the  same  period  of  1933.     In  September 
sales  in  rural  areas  averaged  33  percent  above  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

while  business  activity  in  many  foreign  countries  in  the  last  few 
months  has  shown  some  decline,  the  decline  has  ^e en  less  than  in  the  United 
States  and  in  some  of  the  leading  countries  industrial  activity  has  deer, 
well  maintained.     In  Great  Britain  the  fall  in  business  activity  in  July  and 
early  August  has  been  followed -by  a  normal  seasonal  upturn.     The  marked  im- 
provement in  business  activity  in  Great  Britain  from  April  1933  to  June  1934 
was  due  largely  to  an  increase  in  building  activity.    Although  much  building 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain  any  further  expansion  depends 
largely  upcn  a  revival  of  international  trade.     In  France  industrial  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  decline,  although  preliminary  information  for  August 
indicates  the  decline  was  less  marked  than  in  the  earlier  months.    The  impro 
ment  in  business  activity  in  Germany  has  so  far  been  maintained  despite  the 
restrictions  upon  imports  of  raw  materials.     In  September  Germany's  entire 
foreign  trade,  including  imports  and  exports,  was  put  under  complete  govern- 
ment control  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange 
to  insure  the  importation  of  the  most  essential  commodities.    The  marked 
advance  in  the  price  of  farm  products  has  greatly  improved  the  business 
situation  in  Latin  American  countries.    Business  activity  in  Japan  has  been 
well  maintained  but  a  typhoon  passed  through  the  principal  manufacturing 
district  of  Japan  during  the  past  month  doing  considerable  damage. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  prices  have  declined  during  the  past  month  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  pressure  of  French  and  Argentine  offerings  on  the  world 
markets.     The  Liverpool  market  declined  about  17  cents  per  bushel  from 
September  10  to  October  3,  but  North  American  markets  showed  considerable 
resistance,  Winnipeg  and  Chicago  prices  declining  only  about  10  cents 
per  bushel  during  the  same  period.     The  decline  appeared  to  be  of  a  temporar 
nature,  however,   in  view  of  a  sharp  upturn  following  the  low  point. 
Although  the  course  of  prices  during  the  next  few  months  will  depend  largely 
upon  future  developments  as  to  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  and  upon  the  extent 
to  which  wheat  may  be  used  as  a  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock,  prospects 
as  of  October  13  suggest  some  further  recovery  from  the  low  point. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  reheat  as  of  September  15 
was  92.2  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  8G.6  cents  a  month  earlier  and 
71.1  cents  per  bushel  in  September  1933.    Market  prices  of  cash  wheat 
also  averaged  somewhat  higher  in  September  than  in  August.     Thus,  the 
weighted  average  price  of  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  was  107.5 
cents  per  bushel  compared  with  106.6  cents  for  August.     Gains  were  made 
in  each  of  the  other  representative  wheats. 

Futures  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  slightly  lower  in 
September  than  in  August.    At  Chicago,  December  futures  averaged  104.9 
cents  compared  with  106.1  cents  in  the  previous  month.    The  relative 
weakness  of  futures  as  compared  with  cash  prices  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  the  decline  of  prices  which  took  place  in  the  United  States 
after  early  September  was  of  a  speculative  nature  rather  than  due  to  any 
weakness  in  the  domestic  cash  market  situation. 
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The  decline  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  United  States 
markets  is  directly  traceable  to  the  weakness  of  foreign  markets,  as 
reflected  by  Liverpool  futures  which  declinud  fairly  continuously  for 
8  weeks  from  August  10  to  October's..     The  early  part  of  this  decline 
appeared  to  be  rather  distinctly  a  reaction  to  the  very  rapid  rise  which 
took  place  during  July  and"  early  August.    The'  subsequent  decline  of  about 
15  cents  per  bushel  from  early  September  to  early  October,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  associated  with  selling  pressure  from  France  and  Euenos 
Aires  on  world  markets,  together  with  the  marketing  of  fairly  large 
quantities  of  native  wheats  in  the  various  continental  European  markets. 

There  have  been  no  major  changes  in  crop  prospects  during  the  past 
month  though  there  have  been  a  number  of  minor  revisions.    Most  of  them 
have  been  upward  with  the  result  that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  is  not 
now  expected  to  fall  so  much  below  1933  as  previously  appeared.  Indicated 
crops  of  40  Northern  hemisphere  countries  now  total  2,883,000,000  bushels 
for  1934  compared  with  3,149,000,000  bushels  for  the  same  countries  last 
year. 

In  the  United  States  the  spring  wheat  crop  was  indicated  by  October  1 
conditions  to  be  96,500,000  bushuls  compared  with  92,800,000  bushels  in- 
dicated a  month  ago.     This  brings  the  total  crop  up  to  497,000,000  bushels, 
but  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  prospects  for 
the  relationship  between  United  States  and  foreign  markets.    During  August 
432,000  bushels  of  Wheat  entered  United  States  customs  for  consumption 
and  apparently  about  500,000  bushels  were  entered  for  warehousing  which  will 
eventually  be  entered  for  consumption.    Early  indications  are  that  about 
2,000,000  bushels  were  brought  in  during  September  in  addition  to  the 
imports  for  milling  in  bond.    Most  of  this  wheat,  entered  for -consumption 
or  for  warehousing,  has  been  durum  and  is  in  line  with  the  indicated  need 
for  foreign  durum  supplies  to  supplement  the  very  short  supplies  available 
in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  greater  decline  of  prices  at  Liverpool  and  Buenos  Aires 
than  in  the  United  States  we  are  now  fairly  close  to  an  import  basis  for 
non-premium  wheat ,  but  there  is  no  prospect  for  large  importations  of  such 
Wheat  unless  very  large  amounts  should  be  fed  in. the  United  States. 
Before  there  will' be  very  heavy  feeding  of  wheat  it  will  be  necessary 
for  corn  prices  to  rise  further  compared  with  wheat  so  that  the  feeding 
of  wheat  in  place  of  corn  will  be  advantageous  over  large  areas.  The 
September  15  United  States  farm  price  of  corn  was  approximately  15  cents 
per  bushel  below  that  of  wheat  and  in  only,  a  few  Western  States  was 
the  price  of  corn  approximately  as  high  as  that  of  wheat.     It  would  be 
necessary  for  corn  to  rise  relative  to  wheat  by  about  10  cents  per  bushel 
over  the  September  15  level  for  wheat  feeding  to  be  very  heavy  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time  there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  possibilities 
of  a  marked  advance  in  world  wheat  prices.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  the  Argentine  crop  in  that  it  is  now  entering  the 
critical  period  and,  on  the  other,  there  is  the  possibility  of  heavy  feeding 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.    The  occurrence  of  the  first  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  a  marked  upswing  of  prices  beginning  in 
October  or  November.    The  occurrence  of  the  second  would  presumably  have  a 
somewhat  more  delayed  effect  upon  prices. 
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There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  that  developments  in 
Argentina  will  be  wholly  favorable  to  the  new  crop  and  the  outturn  greater 
than  expected.     In  such  an  event,  only  a  moderate  recovery  from  recent  low 
levels  is  to  be  expected  and  this  may  be  followed  by  later  sagging  of  prices 
as  new-crop  supplies  become  available.     In  any  event,  however,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  when  the  marketing  of  European  crops  is  veil  completed  and 
domestic  supplies  in  Europe  begin  to  near  exhaustion  this  will  be  an  important 
strengthening  factor  in  the  world  market  and  would  largely  offset  favorable 
crop  news  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.     By  and  large,  present  prospects 
suggest  recovery  from  recent  low  levls  and  that  there  is  more  likelihood 
that  this  recovery  will  be  followed  by  a  still  further  advance  rather  than 
by  a  decline. 

CORN 

Corn  prices  mr.y  be  expected  to  remain  at  relatively  high  levels  through- 
out the  coming  y^r.     Prices  have  risen  markedly  since  early  summer  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  drought.     The  extreme  shortage  of  fued  during  the  1934-35 
feeding  season  will  largely  tend  to  prevent  the  usual  early  seasonal  decline 
and  may  bring  about  somewhat  higher  corn  prices  by  December  .and  January. 

The  September  15  farm  price  of  corn  was  77.4  c-onts  per  bushel,  the 
highest  level  reached  since  October  1930,  compared  with  72.7  Cents  on 
August  15  find  46,5  cents  on  September  15,  1933.     The  September  15,  1934 
"fair  exchange  value"  was  80.9  cents  per  bushel.     The  advance  in  the  farm 
price  from  August  15  to  September  15  was  general  throughout  the  country 
with  prices  about  5  Cents  higher  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States  and  3  cents  higher  in  other  sections.     In  the  Mountain 
and  Pacific  States  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  less  than  that  of  corn;  also, 
on  a  pound  basis  barley  was  cheaper  than  corn.     For  the  United  States  as  a' 
whole,  however,  a  pound  of  corn  is  cheaper  than  any  other  grain,  rye  is 
second,  wheat  is  the  next  cheapest,  then  Oi.ts,  and  lastly  barley.     In  recent 
months  wheat  prices  have  been  relatively  weaker  than  corn.  Generally 
speaKing,  a  bushel  of  wheat  sells  for  one  third  to  two  fifths  more  than  a 
bushel  of  corn,  but  on  September  15,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  only  15 
percent  greater  than  corn.     The  September  average  price  of  No.  3  Yellow  at 
Chicago  was  80  cents  per  bushel.    MarKet  prices  were  generally  steady  during 
that  month  and  also  early  in  October.     Oats  prices  showed  little  change  in 
September  but  declined  early  in  October. 

The  1934  corn  crop  was  estimated  as  of  October  1  at  1,^17,000,000 
bushels,  or  5  percent  under  the  September  forecast.     While  the  crop  is  40 
percent  below  the  1933  harvest,  animal  units  have  been  reduced  only  about 
SO  percent.     September  weather,  generally  speaking,  was  favorable  with 
rainfall  in  excess  of  normal  in  all  the  important  corn  states.     The  crop 
is  now  mostly  safe  from  frost.     The  estimated  production  of  corn  to  be 
actually  husked  or  snapped  for  grain  is  1,048,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
2,029,000,000  bushels  in  1933,  a  reduction  of  4b  percent.     Stocks  of  old- 
crop  corn  on  farms,  October  1,  were  265,000,000  bushels,  being  concentrated 
largely  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.     This  compares  with  316,000,000 
bushels  a  year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  224,853,000  bush- Is.     Stocks  on 
farms  and  in  the  markets,  together  with  the  crop,  make  a  total  1934-55  supply 
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of  1,745,000,000  bushels  compared  with  the  average  of  2,708,000,000 

bushels.     Very  little  change  was  made  in  the  oats  and  barley  estimates  which 
were  546,000,000  busnels  and  122,000,000  bushels,  respectively*    The  October  1 
farm  stocks  of  oats  of  4t61,000,000  bushels  and  marKet  stocks  of  26,000,000: 
bushels  total  to  467,000,000  bushels  or  onl.y  55  percent  of  the  5-year  average 
supply  on  uhat  date. 

Somewhat  larger  imports  of  feed  and  feedstuffs  have  been  induced  by  the 
unusually  short  domestic  supplies.     Corn  importations  during  June,  July  and 
August  totaled  296,000  bushels  compared  with  only  37,000  bushels  in  those 
months  last  year;  of  oats  lo6,0J0  and  o5,000  bushels  in  the  same  periods, 
respectively.     Increases  -were  also  •■■in.,  evidence  among,  imported  .by-product 
feeds.     Prospect ive  imparts  of  various  feeds,  'however,  are  insufficient 
to  offset  the  '  deficit ,  ..except  in  coastal  areas.  --  The  feed  shortage  is  being 
relieved  somewhat  by  the  record  improvement  in  pa stares  during  September 
particularly  in  the  Southwestern,  Central  and  Eastern  States,  resulting 
from  bett er-tnan- normal  rainfall. and  absence  of  "frosts.     The  drought  remains 
uribraken  in  large  parts  of -the  West. 

Receipts  of  earn  at  the  1.3  principal  markets  during  September 
declined  sharply  from  those  of  the  previous  month  and  totaled  only  16,463,000 
bushels  but  exceeded  t£e5-year  September  average  of  ±6,849,000  bushels.  So 
far  this  season,  November  '1 93 3- S ep t omb e r  1934,: 'receipts  at  these  marxets 
totaled  194,330,000  bushels  compared  with  the  5-year  September  average  of 
207,016,000  bushels.     The  September  1934  receipts  jf  eats  at  the  same  markets 
were  also  smaller,  being'  only  4,667,000  bushels  as "  agalns t  7,259,000  bushels 
in  August.     Oats  receipts  for  the  1933-34  season'  aggregated  64,093,000 
bushels.  -.  :■  •  •         •    .  ' 

MarKet  stocKS  o£  eern  increased  further  in  the  first  half  of  September, 
but  decreased  in  the  last  half  of  the' month,  being-  61,373,000  bushels  on 
September  1,  64 , 130 ,000  bushels  on  September  22  .and  61,303,000'  bushels  on 
October  6.     This  accumulation  in  markets  was  only  slight ly ' larger  than  a 
year  ago  when  60,507,000  busnels  were  in  store..-   ^et-process  corn  grindings 
for  domestic  products  during  September  tetaled  4,8.31,000  bushels,  a  decrease 
of  26  percent  from  august ,- due  principally  to  'the  .textile  strike,  which 
restricted  the  use.  of  cornstarch,  and  to  the  high  -rice  of  corn. 

-  /  {  :  vj    RICE  -;J  %.  .: :;;;f; ;  ■ 

Domestic  rough  rice  prices  during  September  Were  at  or  slightly  above 
prices  established  in  the  marketing-  agreements.,  •  •  Sarly  in  October  (October  8) 
most  sales  of  southern  rice  were  being  made'  at  5  to  25  Cents  above  the  . 
minimum  price'   which  for  number  1  grade  prime  A. mill ing  quality-  Blue  Rose 
is  ^3.15  per  barrel  of  162  pounds.     California  mills  were  bidding  3  percent 
premium  over  the  basic  level  with  number  1  paddy  yielding  50  pounds  of  head 
rice  per  100  quoted  at  $.1.75  and  that  yielding  54  pounds,  yl.e-2  p-.  r  100 
f.o.b.  Sacramento  Valley  shipping  points.     Base  prices  for  the  1954-35 
Southern  and  California  crops  h..ve  not    ,s  yet  be  en"  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.     Since  August,  the  f irr.t  month  of  the  1934-35 
southern  rice  crop  year,  movement     f  southern  rice  into  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  channels  has  exceeded  that  of  a  year  ago,  while  th.et  for  California  has 
been  somewhat  less. 
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Har vesting  of  the  sour  the  rn  rice  crop  has  "been  delayed  by  rains  which 
probably/  caused  some  redaction  in  yield  and  quality.     The  October  1  estimate 
for  the  South' was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  a  month  ago,  "being  29  ,  426,000 
"bushels  (8,174,000  "barrels).-    The  1933  southern  crop  was  29,577,000  bushels 
(8,216,000  barrels).     Weather  conditions  were  more  favorable  in  California 
where  50  to  60  percent  of  the  crop  has  "been  cut  and  15  to  20  percent  threshed. 
Field  yields  turned  out  "better  than  indicated  "by  earlier  prospects  and  the 
October  1  estimate  was  7,035,000  "bushels  compared  with  6,930,000  "bushels 
on  September  1  and  the  1933  harvest  of  6,043,000  "bushels.  The  total  United 
States  crop  was  placed  at  36,461,000  "bushels  (10,128,000  "barrels),  according 
to  the  October  1  report. 

Movement  of  southern  rice  into  domestic  and  foreign  trade  channels 
during  the  first  2  months  of  the  1934-35  season  was  above  average.  Ship- 
ments from  southern  mills  during  August  totaled  555,000  pockets  of  100 
pounds,  each,  and  during  September .  747,000  pockets,  making  a  total  for  the 
2  months  of  1,302,000  pockets.     In  the  same  months  of  the  1933-34  season, 
1,054,000  pockets  were  moved.     Shipments  of  southern  rice  to  Puerto  Rico 
during  August,   September,  and  the  first  week  of  October  totaled  about  135,000 
pockets  against  91,000  pockets  in  the  same  months  last  year.     The  increase 
was  due  largely  to  the  relative  cheapness  of  southern  Japan  rice  and  Blue  Rose 
compared  with  California- Japan.     Also,  exports  of  southern  rice  have  increased 
considerably  over  last  season,   totaling  173,000  pockets  compared  with 
109,000  pockets  in  the  early  fall  period  last  season. 

The  1934-35  California  season  began  October  1,  1934.    The  carry-over  ■ 
of  old  crop  rice  on  that  date  has  been  tentatively  placed  at  around  325,000 
bags  (100  pounds  each)  which  together  with  the  crop  make  a  seasonal  supply 
of  3,491,000  bags.     The  principal  markets  for  California  rice  in  1934^-35 
will  probably  be  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  domestic  trade.    Hawaii  took 
nearly  838,000  bags  in  1933-34  and  886,000  bags  in  1932-33;  Puerto  Rico  took 
only  387,000- bags  in  the  former  season  compared  with  520,000  bags  in  the 
latter.     Hot  much  change  is  anticipated  in  Hawaiian  takings  of  California 
rice  in  1934-35  but  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  may  be  smaller.  Exports  from 
SaA  Francisco  during  1933-34, were  practically  negligible  and  will  probably 
continue  to  be  quite  small  in  1934r-35.       The  1934  Japan  crop  is  quite  small 
and  has  been  unofficially  plaQed  at  approximately  52,700,000  koku  or 
16,566,000,000  pounds,  brov/n  basis,  which  together  with  the  unusually  large 
carry-over  and  probable  imports  suggest  a  total  supply  of  80,700,000  koku 
or  25,352,000,000  pounds.     Some  reduction  in  1935  Japanese  carry-over  is 
looked  for. 

POTATOES 

The  potato  crop  made  rapid  improvement  in  the  Central  and  Northeastern 
States  during  September  and  market  prices  declined.     The  price  declines  were 
most  pronounced  in  the  Central  States,  where  the  tendency  was  to  eliminate 
the  spread  between  Chicago  and  New  York.     For  several  months  Chicago  prices 
have  averaged,  above  New  York  because  of  the  scarcity  of  intermediate  potatoes 
in  the  Chicago  territory  and  the  abundance  of  potatoes  in  the  New  York  area. 
Now  that  both  markets  are  drawing  their  supplies  from  the  late    states,  it 
is  likely  that  the  price  relationships  between  the  two  markets  will  be  more 
normal.     In  view  of  the  large  supplies  of  late  potatoes,   it  is  likely  that 
potato  prices  Will  remain  at  or  near  the  present  low  levels  during  most  of 
the  1934-35  season. 
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Unusually  good  growing- weather  and  the  absence  of  frost,  brought  about 
a  sizeable  improvement  in  the  po-tato  crop  prospect  in  all  of  the  Northern 
Late  States  except  in  the  Bo.Cky  Mountain  area.     "Therefore,  production  in 
the  30  late  states  is  now  forecast  at  290,000,000  bushels  or  28,300,000  bushels 
larger  than  the  .small  crop  of  1933,  but  close  to  the  recent  5-year  average. 
The  October  1  forecast  for  the  3  northeastern  Surplus  Late  States  is 
110,690,000  bushels,  or  26  percent  larger  than  in  1933  and  21  percent  above 
average;  for  the  5  Central  Surplus  States,  88,956,000  bushels,  cr  24  percent 
larger  than  in  1933  but  only  slightly  above  average;  for  the  10  Western  Surplus 
States,  .56, 320. ,.000  bushels  or  about  22  percent  less  than  last  year  and  24 
percent  below  average;  and  for  the  12  other  late  states,  34,040,000  bushels, 
or  15,-percen.t  .greater  than  a. year  ago  but  8  percent  below  average.     The  total 
United  States  crop''  including  the  early  and  intermediate  states  is  now  estimated 
at  362,391,000  bushels  compared  with  320,353,000  in  1933  and  365,556,000 
bushels,  the  1927-1931  average. 

Potato  prices  at  market  centers  declined  during  September,  particularly 
in  the  middle  western  cities    whore  there  was  an  adjustment  of  prices  in 
these  market's  to  a  more  comparable  level  with  those  in  the  eastern  cities. 
Prices  of  United  States  No«  1  potatoes  at  Hew  York  averaged  92  cents  per 
100  pounds  in  the  first  week  of  October  compared  with  96  cents  a  month  earlier 
and  $1.94  a  year  ago.     At  Chicago  United  States  No-  1  round  whites  averaged 
98  cents  per  100  pounds  against  $1.34  a  month  ago  and  $1,29  last  year. 

Potato  prices  at  most  of  the  important  shipx^ing  points  showed  seasonal 
declines  during  September  with  the  general  levels  much  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.     At  Peesque  Isle,  Maine,  Green  Mountains  were  quoted  at  from  45  to  50. 
cents  per  100  pound  sack  during  the  first  week  of  October  whereas  they 
averaged  $1.25  per  100  pound  sack  a  year  ago.     The  Maine  crop  is  expected  to 
be  at  a  record  high  this  year  and  it  is  reported  that,  due  to  the  delay  in 
shipments  this  season,  there  will  not  be  enough  storage  space  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  merchantable  portion  of  the  crop.     At  Waupaca,  Wisconsin, 
f .o.b.  prices  averaged  70  cents  per  100  pound  sack  for  the    first  week  of 
October  compared  with  about  $1.00  a  year  earlier.     P. o.b.  prices  at  Idaho 
Palls,  Idaho  averaged  72  cents  per  100  pound  sack  against  79  cents  a  year  ago. 
The  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  averaged  62.8  cents  per  bushel  on 
September  15,  compared  with  68.0  cents  on  August  15,  100.8  cents  on  September 
15,  1933, : and  74.8  cents  the  September  average  from  1910-1914. 

Car-lot  shipments  of  potatoes  totaled  4,800  cars  in  the  week  ended 
October  6,.  compared  with  3,476  the  previous  week  and  5,673  cars  a  year  ago. 
Owing  to  the  large  supply  of  potatoes  produced  in  the  Intermediate  States 
near  the  market  centers,  shipments  from  the  late  surplus  states  have  been 
at  a  slower  rate  than  last  year.     To  October  6  only  25,784  cars  had  been 
shipped  compared  with  30,216  cars  to  October  7,  1933. 

TOBACCO 

Flue-cured  Tobacco 


Prices  of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  auction  warehouse  markets  during 
September  advanced  above  the  high  levels  prevailing- in  August.  The  average 
price  for  Se;etember:  of  all  flue-cured  types  combined  was  about  26  cents  per 
pound  which,   except  for  1919,  was  the  highest  September  average  on  record.  In 
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August  1934,  prices  averaged  23,2  cents  per  pound;  and  In  September  1933,  the 
average  was  12.2  cents.     It  will  be  recalled  that- in '-September  last  year  the 
markets  were  closed  during  all  except  5  ."business  days,  owing  to  the  market 
holiday  which  was  declared  as  a  result  of  low  prices-. 

Sales  this  season  have  "been  heavy  in  volume,  notwithstanding  the  reduced 
production  in  1934,  and  it  appears  that  two  thirds  or  more  of  the  crop  has 
already  been  marketed.    As  a  rule  not  moire  than  40  percent  of  the  flue-cured 
crop  has  "been  marketed  "by  this  time.    Reports  indicate  that  practically  the 
entire  crop  will  he  sold  from  farmers1  hands  by  the  end  of  November.     Thus,  the 
peaks  of  marketings  and  prices  will  occur  much  earlier  this  year  than  usual. 
The  October  1  estimate  of  the  1934' product  ion  is  545,000,000  pounds,  which 
Is  an  increase  of  1.8  percent  over  the  September  estimate,  but  still  about 
90,000,000  pounds  below  the  estimated  world  consumption  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco . 

The  domestic  output  of  products  containing  flue-cured  tobacco  (cigarettes 
and  manufactured  tobacco)  in  August' 1934,  indicated  by  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  July  and  sligatly 
above  August  1933,  which  was' the  highest  for  the  month  since  1929.    Exports  . 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  during" August  1934  were  17,400,000  pounds  compared  with 
13,700,000  pounds  a  year  earlier,  and  18,800,000  pounds  for  the  5-year 
August  average  1928-1932. 

Production  of  tobacco  of  all  types  in  the  United  States  in  1934  was 
estimated  as  of  October  1  at  1,092,000,000  pounds.     This  was  an  increase  of 
13, 600,000  pounds  over  the  September  estimate,  the  principal  increase 
occurring  in  flue-cured  tobacco.     The  October  1  estimate  of  production  is 
21  percent  below  the  1933  crop  and  26  percent  below  the  average  production 
for  the  5  years  1927-1931.     The  October  estimate  of  the  1934  production  of 
fire-cured  types  was  121,628,000  pounds;  Burley,  297,559,000  pounds;  Maryland, 
24,480,000  pounds;  Dark  air-cured,  32,157,000;  Cigar  filler  types,  35,155,000 
pounds;  Cigar  binder  types,  27,431,000  pounds;  Cigar  wrapper  types,  6,983,000 
pounds. 

HOGS 

The  fall  decline  in  hog  prices  began  the  first  week  in  September  follow- 
ing the  sensational  advance  in  August,  and  during  the  second  week  in  October 
prices  were  about  $1,25  per  100  pounds  lower  than  the  peak  levels  reached 
at  the  end  of  August  but  were  about  that  much- higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.     New  crop  hogs  are  now  being  marketed  in  increasing  numbers, 
but 'average  weights  are  much  below  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Because  of  the 
shortage  and  high  prices  of  feed  grains  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  market 
hogs  much  earlier  than  usual  this  season,  consequently  the  proportion  of-  the  ' 
winter  supply  marketed  before  January  is  likely  to  be  about" the  largest  on 
record.     In  view  of  the  reduced  stocks  of  hog  products  now  in  storage  and  the 
lighter  weights  at  which  hogs  will  be  marketed,  total  available  supplies  of 
pork  and  lard  during  the  next  3  months  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  now  in  progress  Is  likely 
to  be  less  than  usual  and  of  shorter  duration. 

After  reaching  $7.46  in  the  last  week  of  August  the  weekly  average 
price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  declined  throughout  September,  and  during  the  first 
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week  of  October,  was  down  to  $5.88.     This  latter  price,  however,  was  $1,26 
higher  than  the  average  during  the  first  week  in  August  and  was  $1.20  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.     The  Sept  enter  average  at  Chicago 
was  $6.82,  compared  with  $5.89  for  August  and  $4.24  in  September  1933,  and 
was  the  highest  average  for  any  month  since  August  1931.  ■  Because  of  their 
relative  scarcity,  heavy  well-finished  hogs  sold  at  a  substantial  premium 
over  other  hogs  during  September. 

Hog  slaughter  in  September  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  August  and 
th  e  total  under  Federal  inspection  of  2,601,000  head  was  about  14  percent- 
less  than  in  September  last  year.     It  was  the  smallest  slaughter  for  the 
month  since  1928.    Average  weights  continued  below  those  of  a  year  earlier 
and  below  normal.     The  weighted  average  at  seven  leading  markets  was  236 
pounds  compared  with  255  pounds  in  September  1932.     Federally  inspected 
slaughter  of  hogs  for  the  crop  marketing  year  ended  with  September  totaled 
43,910,000  head,  or  6*8  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  year  and  5.3  per- 
cent less  than  the  5-year  average. 

The  rise  in  hog  prices  through  August  resulted  in  a  moderate  improve- 
ment in  the  hog-corn  ratio.  The  ratio  for  September  based  on  Chicago  prices 
was  8.5.     In  August  it  was  7.7  and  in  September  last  year  it  was  8.9. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  pork  declined  sharply  in  the  first  half  of 
September,  but  little  change  in  such  prices  occurred  in  the  last  half  of 
the  mouth.    Prices  of  cured  pork  and  lard  were  fairly  steady  in  September, 
with  the  August  advance  being  maintained  in  the  case  of  most  products.  The 
composite  wholesale  price  of  hog  products  at  New  York  averaged  $18.30  per 
hundred  pounds  in  September  compared  with  $16.62  in  August  and  $11.65  in 
September  1933. 

Further  seasonal  reduction  in  stocks  of  uork  and  lard  occurred  during 
September.    Pork  stocks  on  October  1,  totaling  524,000,000  pounds  were  3 
percent  smaller  than  those  of  a  month  earlier,     17  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier,  and  1  percent  below  the  5-year  average  for  that  date.    Lard  stocks 
totaled  128,000,000  pounds  and  were  24  percent  smaller  than  those  on  September 
1  and  34  percent  below  those  of  a  year  earlier  but  were  17  percent  greater 
than  the  5-year  October  1,  average.    Lard  yields  in  recent  months  have  been 
much  smaller  than  average  and  in  August  were  the  smallest  in  the  last  14  years 
that  records  have  been  kept. 

United  States  exports  of  pork  in  August  were  larger  than  In  that  month 
a  year  earlier,  but  they  were  smaller  than  in  July.     Exports  of  lard  in  August, 
however,  were  smaller  than  in  July  and  were  the  smallest    for  any  month  in 
recent  years.     The  increase  in  pork  exports  in  August  over  last  year  was 
due  entirely  to  the  much  larger  shipments  of  fresh  frozen  pork.     Exports  of 
that  product  for  the  month  of  about  4,000,000  pounds  were  the  largest  since 
last  February.     Shipments  of  pork  from  the  principal  ports  in  September  were 
not  greatly  different  from  those  of  a  year  earlier,  but  shipments  of  lard 
were  considerably  smaller. 

Hie  immediate  and  long-time  outlook  for  the  hog  industry  has  been 
modified  considerably  by  conditions  resulting  from  the  1934  drought.  The 
principal  effect  of  the  drought  and  the  resulting  feed  shortage  has  been  to 


cause  further  curtailment  in  hog  product icn.    A  considerable  reduction  in  hog 
production  was  already  under  way  prior  to  the  drought,  this  reduction  "being 
the  result  of.  high  corn  prices  In  relation  to-  hog"  prlc'es  during  the  last  half 
of  1953  and  the  first  half  of  1934  and. the-  operation  : :of "the  Federal  hog  pro- 
duction control  program  which  was  started  in  late-  193.3..-  .'Because  of  the 
present  feed  shortage  it  is.  expected  that  the  1934  fall  pig'  crop  will  he 
smaller  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  and . that -  the  .  19  35  spring  crop  will 
he  considerably  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  feed  were  more,  plentiful;-  Further- 
more, weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  during  the  next  12  months  will  be  much 


lighter  than  average. 


CATTLE 


Prices  of  most  kinds  and  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  were  fairly  well 
maintained  during  September  at  the  levels  reached  after  the.  sharp  advance  , 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  declined  during  the  first  week  in  .- 
October.     In  general  the  better  grades  were  steady  to  strong  during  most 
of  the  month  while  the  lower  grades  tended  to  weaken  after  the.  middle. of  the 
month.    The  average  weekly  price  of  choice  steers  at  Chicago- in  the  last", 
week  in  September  reached  #9.69,  the  highest  since  January  1932,  and  over 
£3.00  a- hundred  higher  than  for  the  corresponding- week  in  1933 .- -Prices  of 
stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Chicago  tended  to  decline  during  most,  of  the 
month  and  at  the  close  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier,., 
whereas  at  tne  end  of  August  they  were  from  15  to  20  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.    Also  the  price  relationships  between  Chicago  and  the  River 
markets  on  unfinished  cattle  tended  to  get  back  to  normal.    Usually  at  this: 
season  the  average  weekly  price  at  Kansas  City  is  considerably  above  Chicago 
but  for  some  weeks.it  had  been  below  Chicago  and  also  below. the  correspond-, 
ing  weeks  in  1933.    The  average  price  of  .beef  steers  at. Chicago  in  September 
was  S.06  compared  with  7.34  in #  August  and  5.75  in  September  1933,  and  was 
the  highest  monthly  average  since  November  1931.    The  average  farm  price 
of  beef  cattle  September  15  was  §4.21  compared  with  £3.71  August  15  and 
^3.61  September  15,  1933  and  the  1910-1914  September ■ average  of  $5.35. 

The  supply  of  commercial  cattle  continued  liberal  during  September 
with  receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  of  882,000  head,  .16  percent  larger 
than  in  September  last  year  and  1  percent  above  the  5-year  September 
average.    Total  inspected  slaughter,  including  government,  in  September 
was  1,736,000  head,  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record.    Although  the 
number  of  commercial  cattle  in  the  September  slaughter  is  as  yet  unknown, 
it  probably  exceeded  somewhat  the  slaughter  in  September  last  year.  Calf 
slaughter  of  831,000  head,  including  government,  was  also  the  largest  for 
tne  month,  with  commercial  slaughter  probably  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Receipts  of  beef  steers  from  the  Corn  Belt,  at  Chicago  in  September  were 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  September  1933,  although  total  receipts  of 
commercial  cattle  were  nearly  15  percent  larger.    The  number  of  choice  steers, 
however,  was  practically  the  same  as  last  year  and  of  good  steers  was  consider- 
ably larger.    The  total  of  the  two  'better  grades  was  about  equal. to  the  average 
in  September  for  the  preceding  12  years.    During  September  there  was  little 
evidence  of  a  tendency  to  liquidate  feed  lot  cattle  as  a  result  of  the  shortage 
and  higher  prices  of  feed.    Shipment  cf  stocker  and'  feeder  steers  from  leading 
markets  continued  large  during  September  compared  with  the  very  small  shipments 
of  last  year,   (50  percent  larger)  with  the  greater  part  of  the  moveaent  being 
into  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  very  few  into  the  worst.   .  . 
drought  states.     Shipments  of  feeder  calves  in  September  were  also  much  larger 
than  a  year  earlier. 
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To  what  extent  thrse  increased  shipments  of.stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
will  tie  reflected  in  increased  grain  feeding  in  the  state  where  they  are  going 
is  uncertain.     It  is  thought,  however,  that  to.  a  considerable  extent  these 
cattle  are  being  bought  to  use  up  available  pasture  and  roughage  this  fall 
and  winter  and  to  bo  grazed  next  summer  rather  than  for  immediate  finishing. 

The  supply  of  cattle  for  commercial  slaughter  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  will  be  affected  somewhat  by  the  final  outcome  of  the  Government 
purchases  and  by  the  character  of  the  early  winter-     Inspected  commercial 
slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  for  the  3  months,  October  to  December, 
is  expected  to  at  least  equal  that  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  may 
considerably  exceed  it  if  the  winter  should  start  in  early.    Prices  of  the 
better  grades  of  cattle  are  expected  to  bo  fairly  well  maintained  during  this 
period,  but  there  may  be  further  declines  in  lower  grades  if  the  movement  of 
these  should  be  heavy  both  as  a  result  of  the  weather  and  the  cessation  of 
government  buying. 

BUTTER 

Butter  prices  in  September  were  loner  than  in  August  in  contrast  to 
the  usual  seasonal  increase  at  this  time  of  the  year.    With  widespread  rains 
and  improvement  in  pastures  fall  production  of  butter  has  been  large  even 
though  feed  supplies  are  short  and  relatively  high  priced.     Consumer  expendi- 
tures for  butter  are  decidedly  larger  than  a  year  age \     Stocks  of  butter  in- 
creased in  September  but  are  less  than  last  year.    Short  supplies  of  feed 
a>id  relatively  high  prices  would  seem  to  indicate  relatively  light  production 
after  the  pasture  season  is  over.    Authorization  has  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  butter  for  relief  purposes.    The  provable  extent  of  these  relief 
purchases  is  an  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation. 

■  The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York  advanced  rapidly  in  August 
to  the  highest,  point  in  more  than  30  months.    This  advance  was  not  maintained 
and  the  average  price  in  September  of  25.8  cents  was  1.6  cents  less  than  in 
August  but  2.2  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-September  of  24.0  cents  was  somewhat 
lower  than  in  August  but  4.4  cents  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  6.4  cents  higher  than  in  August  1932.    Futterfat  prices  in 
relation  to  feed  grains,  however,  are  the  lowest  in  about  14  years.  This 
price  relationship  together  with  short  supplies  of  feed  indicate  relatively 
light  production  during  the  winter  months. 

Estimated  production  of  creamery  butter  in  August  of  162,600,000  pounds 
was  relatively  heavy  in  view  of  the  poor  pastures,  beir.g  2.4  percent  less  than 
the  record  August  production  in  1933.     In  the  East  North  Central  States  pro- 
duction v/as  10.5  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    This  increase  was  offset 
by  the  declines  in  the  areas  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought.     In  the 
West  North  Central  States  there  was  a  decline  of  4.7  percent  from  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  the  South  Central  and  Mountain  States  a  decline  of  about  20  percent. 
In  the  states  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa and  Texas,  the  decreases  were  25  percent  or  more. 

Milk  production  per  cow-  on  October  1  of  12.09  pounds  (as  reported  by 
orop  correspondents)  was  about  1  percent  larger  than  the  low 'production  on 
that  date  in  19  33.     The  percentage  of  cows  being  milked,   70.9  percent,  was 


larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  for  that  date  in  the  10  years  for 
which  comparable  records  are  available.     The  high  percentage  of  cows  "being 
milked  is  probably  a  result  of  culling  dry  cows  from  herds. 

The  movement  of  butter  into  consuming  channels  in  August  of 
150,900,000  pounds  was  6.2  percent  larger  than  in  the  sane  month  of  the 
preceding  year.     This  increase  in  trade  output  together  with  the  20  percent 
increase  in  retail  prices  indicated  that  consumer  expenditures  for  butter 
were  about  28  percent  above  the  relatively  low  point  in  August  1933,  but 
somewhat  less  than  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1931. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter  on  October  1  of  125,000,000  pounds 
were  4,400,000  pounds  larger  than  on  September  1.     It  is  unusual  for  a  net 
into-storage  movement  to  occur  during  September.    Even  with  the  increase  in 
stocks  that  has  occurred,  stocks  are  about  50,000,000  pounds  less  than  on 
the  same  date  in  1933,  but  about  the  same  as  the  1929-1933  average. 

On  October  4  the  price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  London  of  15.4  cents 
was  10.8  cents  less  than  the  price  of  92  score  butter  at  New  York,  while 
the  price  of  butter  in  Copenhagen  of  18.0  cents  was  8.2  cents  less  than 
New  York. 

CHEESE 

With  heavy  production  %nd  large  stocks  cheese  prices  have  declined 
at  a  season  of  the  year  ■:.,hen  prices  usually  increase.     Trade  out  put  of 
cheese  has  been  unusually  large,  and  consumer  expenditures  decidedly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.     While  current  supplies  are  large,  the  short  supplies 
of  feed  grains  and  forage  indicate  r<  la'tively  light  production  during  the 
winter  months.     The  short  supplies  of  meat  that  are  in  prospect  for  the 
coming  year  will  also  tend  to  strengthen  cheese  prices. 

The  price  of  cheese  ( twins j  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  declined 
from  12.75  cents  in  mid-August  to  11.25  Cents  in  mid- Sept umber.     The  price 
in  September  averaged  11.6  cents,  one-half  cent  less  than  in  August  but  1.1 
cents  higher  than  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year.     Heavy  production 
during  recent  months  together  with  large  stocks  have  tended  to  depress 
prices. 

Estimated  production  of  cheese  in  August  of  47^800,000  pounds  exceeded 
the  preceding  high  for  August  by  5.4  percent.     August  production  was  only 
7.7  percent  less  than  July,  compared  with  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  about 
14  percent.     American  cheese  production  was  4.2  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier.     Wisconsin  production  was  up  3  percent  but  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  exclusive  of  Wisconsin  the  increase  was  17  percent  and  in  New  York 
50  percent.      The  decreases  in  production  were  in  the  West  North  Central  and 
Southern  States. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  August  of  54,900,000  pounds  was  a  new  high 
for  the  month  and  24  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     This  increase  in 
trade  output  together  with  slightly  higher  retail  prices  indicate  that 
consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  were  Vbout  26  percent  above  the  low  level 
of  August  1933. 

Stocks  ef  American  cheese  continue  high.     Cold  storage  holdings 
on  October  1  were  104,000,000  pounds  compared  with  the  5-year  average  of 
83,800,000  pounds. 
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CHICKSKS  AND  EGGS 

Relatively  light  receipts  of  both  chicken  and  eggs  are  factors  keep- 
ing prices  of  these  products  somewhat  above  their  usual  seasonal  trends.  In 
the  egg  situation  storage  stocks,  are  also  rather  light.     During  the  next  3 
or  4  months  the  influence  of  the  light  supplies  is  likely  to  maintain  and 
possibly  widen  the  margin  of  chicken  and  egg  prices  over  those  of  a  year 
earlier.     Improvement  in  demand  conditions  would  increase  this  tendency. 

Prices  of  special '.packed  mid-western  eggs  at  New  York  average  27.1 
cents  a  dozen  in  September  compared  with  23.0  cents  a  year  ago.     The  farm 
price  of  eggs  on  September  15  was  21.9  cents  compared  with  16.3  cents  a 
year  earlier.     The  usual  seasonal  course  of  egg  prices  is  upward  from  April 
to  December.     The  farm  price  of  chickens  was  12.7  cents  a  pound     on  September 
15  compared  with  9.5  cents  a  year  before*     The  usual  seasonal  course  of 
chicKen  prices  at  this  time  of  the  yc-ar  is  downwd\rd.     The  price  rise  of  1.3 
cents  from  August  to  September  reflects  to  some  extent  drought  conditions 
and  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  well  finished  chickens. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  four  markets  in  September  were  616,000  GAftea 
compared  with  680,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  835,000 
cases.    Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  four  markets  in  September  were 
24,200,000  pounds  compared  with  24,600,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year 
average  of  26,700,000  pounds.     Laying  fl^cKS  are  about  10  percent  below  the 
5-year  average  and  this  proportion  will  probably  continue  so  during  the 
winter  months. 

Cold  storage  stocks  ,;f  case  eggs  on  October  1  wore  6,803,000  cases 
compared  with  7,46o,000  cases  a  y^ar  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  7,338,000 
cases.     Storage  stocks  jf  eggs  are  the  principal  source  of  supply  during  the 
fall  and  v/inter. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  October  1  wore  55,271,000 
pounds  compared  with  50,177,000  pounds  a  y^ar  ago,  and  a  5-year  average  of 
50 , 396 ,000  'pounds.     Storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  are  now  just  beginning 
a  period  of  accumulation.     With  flocks  reduced  "by  about  5  percent  below 
those  of  last  year  storage  stocks  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  this  winter 
as  last, 

LAMBS 

The  lamb  market  was  relatively  stable  during  September  .and  the 
prices  of  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  fluctuated  within  a  rather  narrow 
range,  with  the  bulk  of  the  good  and  choice  iamb's  selling  from  6.25  to 
6.50  during  most  of  the  month.     Prices  for  feeder  lambs  also  showed 
little  change  during  most  of  the  month.     The  September  15  farm  price  of 
lambs  was  4.86  compared  with  5.02  in  august,  5.08  in  September  1953,  and 
5.63  the  1910-1914  September  average. 

Supplies   jf  lambs  were  fairly  large  during  September.     Receipts  of 
sheep  and  lambs  at  seven  leading  markets  of  1,533,000  ho ad  (excluding 
government  purchases    jf  213,000  head)  being  about  1  percent'  larger  than 
in  September  1933.     Inspected  slaughter  of  1,734,000  head,  including 
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government  ewes  slaughtered,  was  8  percent  larger  than  in  September  1933  and 
11  percent  above  the  5-year  average.    The  quality  of  slaughter  lambs  in 
September  was  relatively  poor,  reflecting  the  poor  feed  conditions • prevailing 
generally. 

A  continuing  liberal  supply  of  lambs  is  to  be  expected  until  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  run  of  western  lambs  will  be  largely  over.     Since  lamb 
feeding  generally  is  expected  to  be  on  a  considerably  reduced  scale  from  a 
year  ago  this  will  be  reflected  in  supplies  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Slaughter  lamb  prices  will  probably  begin  to  advance  within  the  next  2  months 
and  will  reach  a  fairly  high  level  by  February  or  March. 

WOOL 

The  movement  of  wool  in  the  Boston  market  remained  slow  through 
September  and  the  early  part  of  October  but  some  fairly  large  sales  were 
reported  from  the  Southwest,  chiefly  of  Texas  wool.     Slight  declines  have 
been  reported  in  prices  of  some  types  of  domestic  wo el  during  the  last  month. 
Increased  continental  demand  in  the  latter  part  of  the  London  sales  resulted 
in  a  considerable  improvement  in  that  market  and  at  the  close  of  the  sales 
on  October  3  prices  of  most  grades  of  wool  in  British  currency  were  equal  to 
or  above  the  prices  at  the  opening  sales  September  18.    The  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  British,  currency  caused  London  prices  in  terms  of 
dollars  to  decline  somewhat  in  September.     The  outlook  in  the  domestic  wool 
manufacturing  industry  was  somewhat  improved  by  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
of  textile  workers  late  in  September  but  mill  activity  remains  low  and  many 
mills  were  reported  to  be  slow  in  reopening  because  of  a  lack  of  orders. 
Because  of  the  relatively  wide-  spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  wool 
prices,  'any  advance  in  domestic  prices  probably  will  await  some  improvement 
in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country. 

Quotations  for  strictly  combing  territory  wools  on  the  Boston  market 
have  been  unchanged  since  the  week  ended  August  25.    Fine  (64s,  70s,  80s) 
grades  of  this  type  averaged  75.0  cents  a  pound  and  3/8  blood  (56s)  CS.G 
cents  a  pound  for  the  week  ended  October  6  compared  With  83.0  and  77.5  cents 
respectively  for  those  grades  in  the  week  ended  October  7,  1933.  Quotations 
on  Ohio  and  similar  fleece  wools  declined  slightly  after  the  opening  of  the 
London  sales.    The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  on  September  15 
was  19.5  cents  a  pound  compared  with  20.4  cents  on  August  15  and  23.0  cents 
on  September  15,  1933. 

Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  continue  greatly  below  normal. 
Arrivals  reported  to  the  Boston  Grain  and  Flour  Exchange  from  January  1  to 
September  32  were  only  156,000,000  pounds  ...compared  with  236,000,000  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1933  and  179,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1932.  Arrivals 
for  this  period  averaged  211,000,000  pounds  in  the'  5  years  1929-1933.  Imports 
of  wool  continue  to  decline.     Imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  from 
January  to  September  1934  were  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  in  any  recent 
year  with  the  exception  of  1932. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  after  an  adjustment  for  the 
variation  in  number  of  working  days  the  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing 
wool  on  a  clean  equivalent  basis  by  493  identical  mills  in  the  4  weeks  ended 
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August  25  shows  a  reduction  of  2.4  percent  coi.ipared  with  the  preceding  4-week 
period  ended  July  28.     Total  consumption  by  509  mil. us  reporting  from  July  29 
to  August  25  was  9,417,000  pounds  in  clean  equivalent  weight  compared  with  a 
consumption  of  a,  846,000  pounds  by  499  mills  in  the  4-week  period  July  1-28. 
Consumption  in  the  first  8  months'  of  this  year  was  more  than  30  percent 
smaller  than  in  the  same  months  of  1933  and  was  smaller  than  in  the  same 
months  of  any  recent  year  with  the  exception  of. .1932.    As  a  result  of  the 
strike  of  textile  workers  and. the  closing  of  some. mills  because  of  lack  of 
orders,   consumption  figures  for  September,  when  available,  will  show  a  further 
decline.    While  retail  sales  of  wool  garments  are  reported  to  be  good,  the 
New  York  !7ool  Top  Exchange  Service  reports  that  stocks  held  by  garment  manu- 
facturers appear  sufficient  to  meet  present  needs. 

Shearing  of  new  clip  wool  is  progressing  in  most  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  and  is  reported  to  be  in  full  swing  in  some  parts  of  Australia. 
Supplies  for  the  coming  season  from  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  will  exceed  those  of  last  season  by  about  4  percent  despite 
the  estimated  heavy  reduction  in  the  South  African  clip.    They  are,  however, 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  supplies  available  for  the  1932-35  season. 

COTTON 

Domestic  cotton  prices  have  declined  over  1  cent  a  pound  from  the 
recent  high  in  August,  which  was  the  highest  level  reached  in  over  4  years. 
The  decline  was  apparently  due  at  least  in  part,  to  the.  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  in  the  Ootton  Belt,   the  continued  low  level  of  domestic 
cotton  consumption  and  manufacturers'   sales  of  cotton  goods,  reduced  cotton 
consumption  in  many  foreign  countries,  and  greater  evidence  of  the  shifting 
from  American  to  foreign  cotton. 

On  August  9  prices  of  American  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10 
designated  domestic  markets  averaged  13.63  cents,  the  highest  daily  average 
in  these  markets  since  June  1930.    This  was  2.82  cents  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  1955-34  season  and  6.48  cents  higher  than  the  average  for 
1932-33.     From  August  9  to  October  13,  however,  the  trend  of  domestic  prices 
has  been  downward,  the  price  in  the  10  markets  averaging  around  13  cents  by 
the  end  of  August,   slightly  above  12§  cents  at  the  end  of  September  and 
about  12.35  cents  for  the  week  ended  October  13. 

Domestic  cotton  mill  consumption  during  September  amounted  to  only 
296,000  bales,  which  was  the  third  smallest  consumption  for  any  month  since 
prior  to  September  1912  when  monthly  consumption  data  were  first  collected. 
Total  consumption  curing  August  and  September  amounted  to  717,000  bales 
which  was  371,000  bales  or  54  percent  smaller  than  the  comparatively  high 
consumption  during  the  first  2  months  of  last  season  and  was  the  lowest  for 
these  2  months  combined  since  monthly  consumption  data  have  been  available. 
This  low  level  of  mill  consumption  was  due  in  part  to  labor  difficulties, 
although  consumption  would  probably  have  been  fairly  low  anyway,  owing  to 
the  position  of  manufacturers  relative  to  sales  and  stocks  of  goods. 
Trade  reports  indicate  that  despite  the  low  level  of  production,  stocks  of 
some,  lines  of  cotton  goods  are  still  rather  large  and  unfilled  orders  low, 
with  manufacturers'   sales  of  sc-me  types  of  constructions  even  less  than  the 
restricted  production. 
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Reports  indicate  that  with  the . possible  exception,  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria,  cotton  mill  activity  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  during  August  and  September  was  lower  than  during  the  closing  months 
of  the  1933-34  season  and  also  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  Germany  where  activity  is  probably  fully  30  percent  lower 
than  during  most  of  1933-34.    This  plus  the  use  of  larger  proportions  of 
foreign  cotton  means  that  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Europe  is  now 
con siderably  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Mill  activity  in  Japan  was  running  at 
the  highest  levels  in  history  during  August  and  probably  remained  about  as 
high  in  September.    However,  the  proportion  of  American  cotton  being  used 
is  smaller  than  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

The  somewhat  more  favorable  weather  conditions  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
during  August  and  September  resulted  in  a  small  increase  in  the  estimate 
of  the  crop.     The  October  estimate  of  9,443,000  bales,  while  191,000  bales 
larger  than  the  September  estimate  and  248,000  bales  larger  than  the  August 
estimate,   is  3,604,000  bales  less  than  last  year's  crop  and  5,223,000 
bales  be-low  the  average  for  the  5  years,  19,28^1932.    While  present 
estimates  of  total  production  in  foreign  countries  are  very  tentative,  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  some  increase  over  the  record  crop  of 
1933-34.    This  will  result  in  a  considerably  larger  supply  of  foreign 
cotton  as  the  world  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  was  about 
1,000,000  bales  larger  than  on  August  1,  1934. 

Exports  of  domestic  cotton  during  August  and  September  totaled 
747,000  running  bales  according  to  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
which  represented  a  decline  of  47  percent  as  compared  with  the  record 
exports  during  these  2  months  last  season  and  were  28  percent  less  than 
the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to.  domestic  demand. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATION,  NOVEMBER  .1934 

FARM  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  appears  to  be  about 
the  same  as  in  mid-October,     Prices  of  cattle,  cotton  and  potatoes  have 
declined  during  the  last  month,  whereas  prices  of  grains  are  about  the  same, 
hogs  a  little  higher,  and  prices  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  have  increased 
seasonally.     The  general  level  of  farm  prices  was  at  the  pre-war  level  in 
October  compared  with  the  recent  high  of  103  percent  (revised)  in  September 
and  78  in  October  1933.     After  adjustment  of  prices  for  normal:  seasonal 
variation,  fruits  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  were  the  only  groups  to  show  a 
rise  from  September  to  October;   the  increase  in  prices  of  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  being  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  rise. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  in  October  were  estimated  at 
126  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average,  the  same  as  in  September,  compared  with 
116  in  October  1933.     The  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid- by  farmers 
was  79  in  mid-October  compared  with  the  recent  high  of  82  in  September  and 
67  a  year  earlier. 

Cash  income  from  the' sale  of  farm  products  in  September  1934,  exclud- 
ing the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  Government  was  estimated  at  $566,000,000 
compared  with  $508,090,000  in  August  and  $479,000,000  in  September  1933.  The 
increase  in  income  from  August  to  September  this  year,  however,  was  less 
than  usual.     Rental  and  benefit  payments  in  September  amounted  to  $51,000,000 
corn-are d  with  $47,000,000  in  August  and  $75,000,000  in  September  1933. 
Income  from  the  emergency  sale  of  cattle  in  the  drought  area  amounted  to 
$25 3 000, 000.     Total  cash  income  to  farmers  including  rental  paid  benefit 
payments  and  income  from  the  emergency  -  sale  of  cattle  in  September  was 
$662,000,000  compared  with  $554,000,000  in  September  last  year.     For  the 
first  9  months  of  1954  farmers'   cash  income  totaled  £3, 984, 000, 000  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  and  $329,000,000  from  rental  and  benefit  payments 
and  emergency  sale  of  cattle,  making  a  total  income  of  $4,313,000,000  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  $3,479,000,000  for  the  corresponding  9  months  of  1953. 

*  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Wholesale  prices  in  the' United  States  have  declined  about  2  percent 
from  the  recent  high  point  in  early  September  to  111  percent  of  the  1910- 
1914  average.     This  decline  has  extended  to  all  groups  of  commodities  except 
chemicals  and  drags,  which  increased  slightly.     The  greatest  decline  occurred 
in  prices  of  farm  products.     During  the  past  jear,  however,  prices  of  farm 
pre  ducts  have  risen  considerably,  whereas  prices  of  nonagricul tural  products 
as  a  whole,  have  been  steady.     Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  the  price  disparity  between  the  various  groups 
of  commodities,   in  relation  to  their  pre-war  average,  with  a  decline  in  the 
higher  priced  groups  and  an  advance  in  several  of  the  lower  priced  groups* 


From  April  1933  to  the  end  of  January  1934,  when  the  dollar  was  re- 
valued at  about  59  percent  of  its  former  gold  value,  there  was  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  export  and  import 
commodities  which  are  influenced  by.  international  market  conditions  as  con- 
trasted with  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are  influenced 
primarily  by  domestic  conditions.  During  this  period,  the  prices  of  20 
import  and  export  coramodi ties  -  largsly  raw  materials  -  fluctuated  closely 
with  the  foreign- exchange  value  of  the  dollar,,  and  at  the  time  the  dollar 
was  revalued  were  approximately  70  percent  above  the  level  of  March  and  early 
April  1933.     The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices,  which,  although  it 
includes  these  international  commodities,  is  heavily  weighted  with  domestic 
commodities  including  a  large  proportion  of  finished  goods,  advanced  only 
about  25  percent  during  the  same  period. 

There  still  continues  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  extent  to 
which  prices  of  international  and  domestic  commodities  in  the  United  States 
are  above  the  levels  prevailing  prior  to  currency  depreciation.  This  situa- 
tion is  of  particular  interest  to  agricultural  producers  because  the  re- 
latively higher  prices  for  international  commodities  such  as  cotton  and  wheat 
may  afford  an  additional  stimulus  to  their  production  in  depreciated  currency 
countries.    Although  the  rise  in  prices  of  many  of  these  commodities  only 
restores  the  relationship  that  existed  between  such  commodities  and  the  whole 
sale  price  level  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  depression,  the  difference 
that  exists  between  these  prices  will  be  an  important  factor  in  stimulating 
production  and/or  in  reducing  consumption  of  some  of  the  export  and  import 
commodities. 

Wholesale  prices  in  Germany  and  Canada  have  recovered  considerably 
since  early  1933  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  England.     Prices  in  Japan  recover- 
ed sharply  in  1S32  and  have  since  declined  a  little.     In  France  and  Italy, 
whose  currencies  have  not  depreciated  in  terms  of  gold  since  1929,  whole- 
sale prices  have  continued  their  long  downward  trend  into  1934  though  at  a 
slower  rate  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  depression.     Prices  in  Italy, 
however,  have  risen  slightly  since  July.     Prices  in  China  (Shanghai)  from 
late  1931  to  early  1934  lost  more  than  the  advance  of  the  previous  2  years, 
but   they  have  risen  considerably  in  recent  months. 

EUSIrTESS  CONDITIONS 

.After  declining  from  June  to  September,   industrial  production  turned 
upward  in  October  largely  as  a  rusult  of  the  sharp  recovery  in  textile  pro- 
duction.    The  increase  in  textile  production  was  partially  offset  by  the 
sharp  decline  in  meat  packing  and  slightly  more  than  the  seasonal  declines 
in  automobile  production.     Tne  increase  in  industrial  activity  has  been 
accompanied  by  some  improvement  in  the  level  of  employment  and  pay  rolls 
which  declined  more  than  seasonally  in  September.     Retail  sales  have  held 
up  well  and  have  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  since  August. 
Business  activity  in  foreign  countries  has  been  steady  or  declining  slightly. 
Conditions  in  several  countries  where  improvement  has  been  most  pronounced 
in  the  past  2  years  indicate  that  activity  may  have  reached  a  peak  in  those 
countries  but  no  serious  decline  in  activity  is  in  sight. 

The  low  level  of  textile  activity  frcm  June  to  September  because  of 
restrictions  on  production  and  labor  difficulties  was  followed  by  a  marked 
increase  in  production  in  October  to  the  highest  level  since  May.  Activity 


in  the.  iron  and  steel  industries  increased  from . September  to  October  but 
continues  at  unusually  low  levels.    Automobile  production  has  continued  to 
decline  and  present  indications  are  that  the  introduction  of  new  models 
will  not  begin  until  December,     There  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in 
meat  packing  operations,  due  to  the  decline  in  distress  sales  of  cattle  in 
the  drought  areas.    'Building  contracts  awarded  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
October  averaged  CO  percent  higher  than  in  September,  with  the  principal 
increases  in  const ruction  occurring  in  residential  and  public  works  pro- 
jects.    These  trends  in  the  various  lines  of  industrial  activity  suggest  a 
continuation,   through  the  remainder  of  this  year,  of  the  moderate  improve- 
ment begun  in  October.    However,  no  marked  improvement  in  industrial" 
production  is  in  prospect  until  automobile  production  for  1935  gets  under 
way, and  the  spring  pick-up  in  building  activity  begins. 

Retail  sales  in  October  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  over 
September.     The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  depart- 
ment store  sales  declined  from  79  in  August  to  75  percent  of  the  1933-1925 
average  in  September  but  remained  unchanged  in  October.     Retail  sales  of 
automobiles  have  shown  some  decline  but  sales  of  commercial  vehicles  have 
been  well  maintained.     Sales  of  variety  stores  and  of  retail  stores  in  rural 
areas  continue  to  ran  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  increase  in  home 
improvement  is  resulting  in  increased  sales  of  paints  and  other  materials 
used  in  improvements  and  repairs  of  residences.' 

Business  activity  in  foreign  countries  has  been  characterized  by  a 
check  to.  recovery  in  some  countries  where  improvement  has  been  most  marked 
in  the  past  2  years  and  some  indications  of  a  check  to  the  decline  in  those 
countries  where  industrial  activity  has  been  on  the  down  trend.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  improvement  in  the  industries  producing  consumers  goods  has  partial- 
ly offset  the  decline  in  production  in  the  heavy  goods  industries  with  the 
general  level  of  activity  daring  September  lower  than  in  August.  Although  the 
building  boom  in  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  reached  its  peak,  no  serious 
decline  in  building  activity  is  in  prospect.  In  Germany  where  industrial 
production  has  been  stimulated  by  government  aid,   there  is  evidence  of  some 
decline  in  industrial  activity  with  the  decline  in  the  output  of  consumption 
goods  more  than  offsetting  increases  in  the  output  of  production  goods. 
Business  activity  in  Japan,  which  has  been  at  an  unusually  high  level  during 
the  past  year,  r.as  been  well  maintained  but  the  scope  for  further  improve- 
ment is  somewhat  limited.  The  decline  in  industrial  production  in  France  and 
other  gold- bloc  countries  appears  to  have  been  checked  in  August  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  immediate  improvement  in  prospect.  Trade  in  China  continues 
at  low  levels  with  a  further  decline  in  exports  from  August  to  September 
and  some  increase  in  imports,   thus  increasing  China's  unfavorable  trade 
balance* 

iVHEAT 

There  has  been  little  change  in  either  world  or  domestic  wheat  supply 
prospects  during  the  past  month  and  the  decline  in  world  wheat  prices  which 
began  early  in  August  was  checked  at  the  end  of  October.  Some  improvement  in 
prices  occurred  during  the  first  half  of  November.  The  checking  of  the  de- 
cline cud  the  subsequent  upturn  of  prices  was  apparently  due  in  part,   to  the 
pegging  of  prices  on  the  Winnipeg  Exchange,  but  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
Argentine  shipments  was  also  of  importance.  The  extent  to  which  the 
strengthening  of  prices  can  be  maintained  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  volume  of  world  shipments  and  especially  Argentine  shipments 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 


~4~ 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  .declined  from  92.2  cents 
per  bushel  in  mid-September  to  68.5  cents-  in  mid-October  and  63.6  cents  for 
October  1933.  Market  price  movements  of  the  past  month  indicate  that  the 
November  15  average  farm  price  will  be  slightly  lower. than  that  of  October 
15,  The  wei jilted  average  price  of  all  classes  and  grades  at  six  markets  was 
113.8  cents  per  bushel  for  October,  compared  with  119.2  in  the  previous  month. 
At  Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter  declined  from  a  September  average  of  107.5 
cents  to  an  October  average  of  102.2  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  the  week 
ended  November  10  stood  at  100.6  cents* 

The  decline  in  world  prices  which  began  in  early  August  was  apparently 
checked  late  in  October.     December  futures  at  Liverpool  which  had  reached  a 
high  closing  of  10C-?/ 3  cents  per  bushel  on  August  10,  declined  to  a  low  ■' 
close  of  72-?/8  cents  per  bushel  on  October  31.     There  followed  some 
improvement  in  prices,  but  on  November  13,  December  futures  at  Liverpool 
closed  at  73  cents  per  bushel.     The  decline  in  prices  of  futures  at  Chicago 
was  considerably  less.     In  that  marked  a  high  closing  of  $1. 13-3/ 8  per  bushel 
for  December  futures  was  reached  in  early  August  at  which  time  Chicago 
prices  were  only  about  12  cents  per  bushel  above  Liverpool.     The  low  clo sing- 
price  of  December  futures  thus  far  reached  sirce  mid- July  at  Chicago  was 
94-7/8  cents  per  bushel  on  October  2fv  Hecer.tly  Chicago  futures  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  Liverpool*  On 
November  13  December  futures  at  that  market  closed  at  99-1/4  cents  per 
bushel  • 

From  the  standpoint  of  world  production  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  estimates  during  the  past  month.  Estimates  of  the  1934  wheat 
production  in  41  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  which  include  practically 
all  of  the  northern  Hemisphere  wheat  crop,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  total 
2,882,000,000  bushels  compared  with  3,151. ,000 ,000  bushels  in  the  same 
countries  in  1953.     North  America  reported  a  decrease  of  3  percent  and 
Europe  a  decrease  of  15  percent,  whereas  North  Africa  reported  an  increase 
of  13  percent  and  Asia  an  increase  of  2  percent  compared  with  last  year. 
No  official  estimates  are  available  on  the  outturn  of  the  Russian  wheat  crop, 
but  present  indications  point  to  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  than  last  year 
because  of  the  damage  which  resulted  from  the  drought  in  the  important  areas 
of  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus* 

In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  Australian  crop  has  been  estimated  at 
137,000,000  bushels  compared  with  174,000,000  bushels  last  year.  In  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  the  crop  is  forecast  at  13,600,000  bushels  which 
indicates  the  second  largest  wheat  crop  on  record.  No  official  estimate  of 
the  Argentine  crop  is  available,  but  a  report  darted  Nov  ember  2,  stated  that 
conditions  in  Northern  Argentina  were  promising  with  growth  remarkably 
uniform  though  somevfhat  late. 

Shipments  of  wheat  from  Argentina  have  been  at  unusually  high  levels 
thus  far  durin^  the  current  market  year.  From  July  through  September  they 
averaged  approximately  4,000,000  bushels  weekly.  Last  year,  on  the  other 
hand,  Argentine  shipments  averaged  in  the  vicinity  of  3,500,000  bushels 
weekly  during  July  and  August,  but  then  declined  steadily  through  September, 
and  daring  October,  November  and  early  December  averaged  only  about  1,500,000 
bushels  weekly.  In  1932  they  averaged  less  than  1,000,000  bushels  weekly 
for  the  entire  -oeriod  July  to  mid-December.  The  continued  high  level^of 
Argentine  shipments  is  probably  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  world 
prices  which  took  place  from  early  August  through  October.  This  high 


level  of  Argentine  shipments ,  -  combined  with  offerings  of  French  wheat  on 
world  markets,  constituted  a  pressure  of  supplies  too  great  to  be  absorbed 
at  mid- summer  price  levels.  Argentine  shipments  c  ntinued  at  an  average 
level  of  about  4,000.000  bushels  weekly  until  mid-October.     They  were, 
however,  sharply  lower  during  the  latter  half  of  October  and  early  November 
but  again  rose  to  4,188,000  bushels  for  the  week  ended  November  10. 

The  improvement  of  world  prices,  which  took  place  during  early 
November,  was  apparently  due  in  part  to  the  decline  in  Argentine  shipments. 
The  action  of  the  Canadian  G-ovemment  in  pegging  prices  at  Winnipeg, 
however,  was  probably  a  major  factor  in  terminating  the  decline    as  were 
also  reports  of  crop  damage  in  both  Argentina  and  Australia.  North  American 
shipments  during  the  current  season,  have  averaged  close  to  4  000,000 
bushels  weekly  until  the  week  ended  November  3,  when  they  amounted  to  only 
3,400,000  bushels,  and  for  the  week  ended  November  10  when  they  were 
4,309,000  bushels.     Virtually  all  of  the  North  American  shipments  are  from 
Canada.     Thus,  immediately  following  the  pegging  of  prices  at  Winnipeg 
Canadian  exports  decreased,  while  Argentine  exports  increased,  but  as  prices 
improved,  there  was  an  increase  in  Canadian  as  well  as  Argentine  shipments. 

tforld  shipments  have  averaged  somewhat  above  10,000,000  bushels 
weekly  luring  the  current  season.     They  rose  during  July  and  August,  reachin 
a  high  point  of  12,500,000  bushels  for  the  week  ended  August  25,  then  de- 
clined somewhat  as  prices  receded.     They  rose  again,  however,  during  Septem- 
ber, but  declined  sharply  in  mid-October,  and  for  the  last  2  weeks  of  that 
month  averaged  only  about  9,100,000  bushels.     Tor  the  week  ended  November  3, 
they  amouiited  to  10,300,000  bushels,  and  for  the  week  ended  November  10  to 
12,429,000  bushels. 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  old  crop  wheat  still  remaining  in  that 
country  indicate  that  Argentina  eould  continue  to  ship  between  3,000,000 
and  4,000,000  bushels  weekly  from  now  until  the  end  cf  December  out  of  her 
old  crop  supplies  without  reducing  stocks  to  an  'abnormally  low  level.  This 
suggests  that  shipments  during  the  next  6  weeks  may  continue  to  be 
nearly  as  high  as  in  the  past  4  months  and  nearly  as  high  as  peak  season 
shipments  of  the  past  2  years.     In  neither  of  these  years  have  Argentine 
shipments  averaged  at  above  4,000,000  bushels  weekly  for  any  considerable 
period  daring  even  the  season  of  heaviest  movement,  and  it  has  been  on  only 
rare  occasions  during  these  years  that  shipments  in  any  single  week  have 
exceeded  5,000,000  bushels.     In  other  years,  however,  peak  season  shipments; 
have  sometimes  been  higher.     Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1929  they  reached  a 
level  of  about  8,000,000  bushels  weekly,  but  they  have  never  remained  far 
above  5,000,000  bushels  over  any  considerable  period.  Argentine  exports  and 
world  prices  during  the  first  few  months  of  1935  will  depend  quite  largely 
upon  the  outturn  of  the  1934-35  Argentine  crop. 

C0KN 

Corn  prices  in  October  and.  early  November  were  practically  unchanged 
from  the  September  level.     Because  of  the  materially  greater  relative 
reduction  in  the  1934-35  feed  supplies  (including  corn)  compared  with  live- 
stock, the  usual  seasonalprice  decline  in  November  and  December  is  not 
expected.  Greater  strength  in  prices  is  to  be  expected  in  the  drought  areas 
than  in  the  states  outside  of  those  areas. 


United  States  farm  prices  of  corn,  October  15,  averaged  76*?  cents  com- 
pared with  77.4  cents  on  September  15,  and  38.3  cents  for  October  15,  1933. 
From  September  15  to  Octo'ber  15  farm  prices  of  corn  advanced  in  the  Mountain 
States  and  Texas,  but  were  unchanged  to  slightly  lower  in  most  other  states. 
Based  on  October  15  farm  prices,  pound  for  pound,  wheat  was  cheaper  than  corn 
in  the  Into mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  about  the  same  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  in  parts  of  Texas.     Feeding  of  wheat  is  now  indicated  to  bo 
heavier  than  was  expected  earlier.     Similarly,  "buckwheat  is  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  feed  grains  in  a  number  of  the  principal  buckwheat  producing 
states.     The  price  of  potatoes  in  some  sections  has  fallen  almost  to  what 
potatoes  arc  worth  for  feeding  livestock.      Mild  fall  weather  improved 
pasturage  and  permitted  considerable  g razing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  the  Great  Plains  portion  of  the 
adjoining  states  to  the  eastward,  ranges  and  pastures  continued  poor  and  the 
feed  shortage  remained  serious. 

Prices  of  corn  were  steady  during  September  and  October.     An  upward 
trend  was  in  evidence  early  in  November.     Hie  weighted  average  price  at  five 
large  markets  for  the  week  ended  November  10  was  82.3  cents  compared  with 
79.0  cants  in  the  first  week  of  October  and  80.8  cents  per  bushel  the  first 
week  of  September.     Prices  in  markets  close  to  or  in  the  drought  area  were 
stronger  than  prices  in  markets  outside  of  the  drought  area.    Oats  and  barley 
prices  receded  from  the  seasonal  high  point  reached  in  September  with  No.  2 
barley  at  Minneapolis  declining  from  the  weekly  average  of  112.8  cents  (week 
ended  September  15)  to  101.1  cents  (week  ended  November  10)  and  No.  3  White 
oats  from  56.4  cents  (week  ended  September  16)   to  54.1  cents  (week  ended 
November  10). 

The  1934  corn  crop  was  estimated  as  of  November  1  at  1,372,000,000 
bushels  or  about  45,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  forecast  of  a  month  ago. 
Harvest  returns  Were  below  earlier  expectations  as  farmers  found  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  light,  chaffy,  defective  or  damaged  oars.     Corn  husked 
for  grain  was  tentatively  placed  at  1,006,000,000  bushels  compared  with 
2,029,000,000 .bushels  in  1933.     The  short  1930  crop  yielded  1,733,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  grain,  and  the  1924  harvest,  1,900,000,000  bushels.  The 
percentage  of  the  1934  corn  crop  which  is  of  merchantable  quality  is  low. 
In  view  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  crop,   smaller  carry-over  of  old  crop 
corn,  and  heavier- than- normal  early  feeding  of  the  new  crop,  the  corn  supply 
from  November  1  on  through  the  season  is  relatively  shorter  than  the  crop 
figures  indicate.     This  is  particularly  true  in  the  drought  area.  Oats  and 
barley  crop  estimates  remained  unchanged  at  546,000,000  and  122,000,000  bushel 
respectively,  but  continued  drought  in  Texas  materially  reduced  prospects 
of  grain "sorghums.    Production  of  grain  sorghums  (for  all  purposes)  was 
estimated  at  39,200,000  bushels  and  represents  a  very  substantial  reduction 
from  the  October  1  forecast. 

Receipts  of  corn  at  13  primary  markets  during  October  totaled 
16,220,000  bushels  compared  with  18,463,000  bushels  in  September  and 
23,386,000  bushels  a  year  ago.     Receipts  at  the  same  markets  in  1933-34 
amounted  to  210,550,000  bushels  as  against  238,582,000  bushels  in  1932-33. 
Shipments  of  corn  increased  from  10,201,000  bushels  in  September  to  12,547,000 
bushels  in  October.     Total  shipments  for  the  1933-34  season  amounted  to 
136,449,000  bushels  or  practically  the  same  as  for  1932-33.  Commercial 
stocks  of  corn  in  store  at  the  principal  markets  decreased  during  October 
from  63,752,000  bushels  (September  29)  to  57,013,000  bushels  (November  10). 
Receipts  of  oats  at  13  markets  in  October  of  4,478,000  bushels  were 
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slightly  larger  than  those  during  September.     Shipments  from  these  markets 
of  4,876,000  "bushels  exceeded  receipts  and  commercial  stocks  were  reduced 
from  25,410,000  bushels  (September  29)  to  24,721,000  "bushels  (November  3). 

Wet-process  corn  grindings  for  domestic  consumption  during  October 
totaled  5,302,000  bushels.    October  completed  the  1933-34  crop  year  in 
which  70,000,00:''  bushels  of  United  States  corn  were  processed  for  starch, 
syrup  and  sugar  for  both  domestic  and  export  trade  compared  with  72,000,000 
bushels  in  1932-33  and  73,000,000  bushels,  the  5-year  "(1928-29  to  1932-  33) 
average. 

United  States  imports  of  corn  during  September  totaled  445,000  bushels. 
From  July  through  September  664,000  bushels  of  corn  were  Imported  compared 
with  26,000  bushels  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

POTATOES 

The  potato  crop  showed  continued  improvement  in  October  and  prices 
declined  slightly,  particularly  in  the  middlewestern  markets.     The  November 
1  forecast  now  indicates  that  there  will  be  large  supplies  of  late  potatoes 
placed  in  storage  for  the  late  "'inter  and  spring  markets  which  will  tend 
tr  hold  prices  down  through  most  of  the  present  marketing  season.  Except 
for  a  slight  seasonal  rise  in  Idaho  where  the  crop  is  relatively  short  this 
season,  it  is  likely  that  potato  prices  will  remain  at  near  the  present 
low  levels  during  the  next  several  months  unless  there  is  a  material  increase 
in  demand. 

The  total  United  States  potato  crop  is  now  estimated  at  383,105,000 
bushels  compared  with  320,353,000  bushels  produced  last  year  and  365,556,000 
bushels  the  1327-1931  average  crop.     In  the  eastern  late  states  there  are 
about  132,000,000  bushels  this  season  against  96,000,000  last  year,  while 
in  the  Central  States  there  are  123,000,000  bushels  this  year  against 
92,000,000  last  year.     In  contrast  to  the  large  crops  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  States  the  Western  States  have  only  56,000,000  bushels  this  year 
compared  with  73,000,000  bushels  in  1933.     The  30  late  states,  as  a  whole, 
have  311,100,000  bushels  of  potatoes  this  season  compared  with  262,000,000 
in  1933  and  2-1,000,000  the  1927-1931  average. 

Reports  of  growers  intentions  received  early  in  October  indicate  that 
the  193  5  acreage  of  early  potatoes  in  Florida  and  Lower  Valley  of  Texas  may 
be  increased  9  percent  over  that  planted  in  1934,  while  that  in  the  second 
section  of  early  states  may  be  decreased  by  2  percent,  in  the  second  early 
states  by  5  percent  and  in  the  intermediate  states  by  6  percent.     If  these 
changes  in  planted  acreages  take  place  and  average  yields  are  obtained,  it 
is  likely  that  there  will  be  fewer  early  potatoes  next  spring  than  were 
marketed  in  early  1934.    Reductions  in  this  early  and  intermediate  production 
will  probably  be  more  than  offset  by  large  supplies  of  old  potatoes  remaining 
in  storage  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Potato  prices  at  central  markets  followed  an  uneven  trend  during 
October.     They  declined  during  the  first  3  weeks  in  the  East,  but  recovered 
slightly  during  the  first  week  in  November.     In  the  western  cities  potatoc 
prices  continued  the  steady  downward  trend  which  began  about  the  last  week 
of  August.     At  New  York  l.c.l.  prices  to  jobbers  averaged  98  cents  per  100 
pound  sack  during  the  first  week  of  November  compared  with  92  cents  a  month 
earlier  and  $1.72  a  year  ago.     At  Chicago  round  whites  averaged  82  cents 
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per  100  pound  sack  (car-let  basis)  during  the  first  week  of  November  Compared 
with  96  cents  during  the  first  week  of  October  and  $1.13  the  first  week  of 
November  a  /ear  ago. 


Shipping  point  prices  followed  much  the  same  trend  as  market  prices. 
G-re en  Mountains  at  Pre s que  Isle,  Maine,  averaged  about  41  cents  per  100  pound 
sack  f.o.b.  during  the  first  week  in  November  against  47  cents  a  month  earlier. 
Round  whites  averaged  54  cents  per  100  pound  sack  f.o.b.  Rochester,  against  ■ 
65  cents  a  month  ago  while  at  Waupaca,  Wisconsin,   they  averaged  59  cents 
against  69  cents  during  the  first  week  of  October.     At  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
Russet  Burbahks  averaged  75  cents  per  100  pound  sack  f.o.b. cash  track  during 
the  first  we.  k  of  November  compared  with  58  cents  a  month  earlier. 

v 

The  United  States  farm  prices  of  potatoes  averaged  49  cents  per 
bushel  on  October  15  compared  with  52.8  cents  on  September  15,     74.9  cents 
on  October  15,  1933,  and  64.5  cents  the  October  1910-1914  average. 

TOBACCO 

Daily  average  prices  of  Virginia  Fire-cured  tobacco   (type  21)  at  auction 
warehouse  markets  during  the  week  ended  November  10,   the  opening  week  of  the 
season,  ranged  between  15  and  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  unofficial 
reports.     The  volume  of  sales  was  light  and  much  of  the  buying  was  done  by 
exporters  in  preparing  samples  for  submitting  to  foreign  buyers.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  second  week  the  prices  of  most  grades  declined  somewhat  bat 
still  remained  substantially  above  the  levels  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  the. 
Market  News  Service  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  average 
price  for  the  1933  crop  (damaged  by  storm)  was  6.8  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the 
1932  crop  the  average  price  was  8.0  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  (types  11-14)  have  continued  at  approxi- 
mately the  levels  established  earlier  in  the  season,  although,  as  is  usual  near 
the  end  of  the  selling  period,  prices  during  the  last  2  weeks  have  been  below 
the  peak  of  the  season.  The  average  prices  shown  by  state  reports  of  all  Flue- 
cured  types  marketed  during  October  was  33.4  cents  per  pound,  compared  with 
26.2  cents  for  September  1934,     14.6  cents  for  October  1933,  and  12.4  cents  for 
October  1932.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  entire  1934  crop  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  has  been  marketed,  whereas  only  a  bout  two- thirds  cf  the  total  crop 
usually  has  been  marketed  by  this  date. 

Auction  Warehouse  Markets  for  the  1934  crop  of  other  types  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States,  have  not  been  opened.  Most  of  these  markets  will 
open  during  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  part  of  December. 

Production  of  tobacco  of  all  types  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  November  1  data  at  1,115,811,000  pounds,  compared  with 
1,335,107,000  pounds  harvested  in  1933.  estimates  of  several  types  have  been 
raised  somewhat  from  previous  reports  this  season,  on  the  basis  of  more  com- 
plete data  now  available  on  yield  per  acre.     Flue-cured  production  now  is 
estimated  at  552,322,000  pounds  compared  with  737,703,000  pounds  harvested 
last  year.  The  three  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  types  are  slightly  up 
frcm  last  month  but  the  estimate  of  Virginia  fire-cured  is  unchanged,  making 
the  total  indicated  production  of  fire-cured  tobacco  125,551,000  pounds  in 
1934  Compared  '  ith  133,353,000  pounds  harvested  in  1933.  Burley  now  is  esti- 
mated at  301,335,000  pounds,  compared  with  382,033,000  pounds  in  1933.  present 
indications  arc  that  both  fire-cured  and  Burley  will  have  quality  better  thaM 
usual . 


The  domestic  output  of  all  important  classes  of  to"baccc  products  during 
September,   shown  "by  re- x>rts  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  was  "below  that 
of  August  1934,  and  was  "below  the  output  of  September  1933,  for  all  classes 
except  cigarettes,  which  were  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier.     For  the  first 
9  months  of  1934,  cigarettes  increased  9  percent,  cigars,   3  percent,  and 
snuff,  3  percent,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier* 
Manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing  combined)  showed,  a  decline  of  0.5 
percent  during  this  period. 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  the  United  States  during  September  totaled 
50,530,000  pounds  compared  with  40,531,000  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  an  average 
of  46,500,000  pounds  for    September  during  the  last  5  years.     This  increase 
was  due  to  the  larger  export at ions  of  flue- cured  tobacco  which  totaled 
41,, 498,000  pounds  compared  with  27,753,000  in  1933  and  a  5-year  average  of 
35, 400,000  pounds.     Exports  of  the  other  important  types  in  September, 
including  fire-cured,  Maryland  and  Surlcy,  were  below  September  1933  and  also 
below  the  5-yoar  average  for  September. 

HOGS 

After  a  seasonal  decline  through  September  and  October  hog  prices 
made  some  recovery  in  early  November,   indicating  that  the  seasonal  lev/  point 
has  been  passed.    With  the  winter  slaughter  supply  of  hogs  indicated  to  be 
the  smallest  in  20  years,   the  seasonal  upswing  is  expected  to  be  much 
greater  then  average.     Prices  during  the  second  w  eh  of  ITovember  were  about 
$2.00  per  100     >unds  lower  than  the  August  peak  hut  were  $1.25  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.     Slaughter  supplies  in  recent  weeks 
have  included  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  unfinished  lightweight  hogs 
which  were  marketed  earlier  than  usual  because  of  the  feed  shortage.  Such 
hogs  are  expected  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  market  supply  during 
the  next  2  mo  hues. 

The  weekly  average  price  of  hogs  at  Chicago  declined  from  $7.46  in 
late  August  to  $5.38  the  first  week  in  ITovember  and  then  rose  te  $5. 53  during 
the  week  ended  ITovember  10.  The  stronger  demand  for  well- finished  hogs 
which  has  developed  recently  indicates  that  the  recent  downward  movement  in 
prices  probably  has  ended.     In  most  years  the  winter  low  point  in  hog  prices 
occurs  in  December,  and  the  seasonal  "advance  is  most  pronounced  in  February 
and  March.     The  Chicago  average  for  .  October  was  $  f\.  60  compared  with  $5.32 
in  September,  and  $4.43  in  October  lust  year.     Hie  price  premium  for  heavy, 
well-finished  hogs  in  recent  weeks  has  been  unusually  large,  hogs  weighing 
over  250  pounds  averaging  $1.20  per  100  pounds  higher  than  those  weighing 
under  150  pounds.     In  the  same  peried  last  year  the  spread  was  only  30  cents. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  October,   totaling  3,546,000  head,  was 
488,000  head,  or  16  percent  larger  than  the  unusually  small  October  slaughter 
of  last  year  hut  was  about  4  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year  (1228-1932) 
average  for  the  month.     Slaughter  supplies  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter 
are  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  ef  last  winter.    Average  weights 
in  October  were  considerably  below  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  below  normal. 
The  weighted  average  for  the  seven  leading  markets  was  218  pounds  compared 
with  240  pounds  in  October  1933.     The  greatest  decreases  in  weights  were  at 
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Omaha  and  Sioux  City  where  the  reductions  in  the  averages  amounted  to  49  and 
39  pounds,  respectively.  The  smallest  decreases  were  at  markets  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Corn  prices  declined  relatively  less  than  hog  prices  during  October, 
consequently  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  became  more  unfavorable  to  hog  feeders. 
The  ratio  based  on  Chicago  prices  dropped  from  8.5  in  September  to  7.2  in 
October  compared  with  11.0  a  year  earlier. 

The  sharp  rise  in  pork  prices  in  August  met  considerable  consumer 
resistance  and  prices  of  all  hog  products,  except  lard,  have  since  declined 
rather  sharply.     The  greatest  reductions  were  in  prices  of  fresh  pork.  In 
early  November  wholesale,  prices  of  loins  at  New  York  were  6  to  10  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  the  peak  levels  reached  in  late  August  and  these  of  hams  and 
bacon  were  3  to  4  cents  lower.     Lard  prices  on  the  other  hand  have  held  most 
of  their  sharp  summer  advance.     The  prospective  reduction  in  lard  production 
because  of  decreased  supplies  and  lightweights  of  hogs  and  a  somewhat  similar 
decrease  in  the  prospective  output  of1  competing  products  accounts-  for  the 
strength  in  lard  prices. 

The  seasonal  reductions  in-  storage  stocks  of  pork  and  lard  during 
October  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  5-year  aver- 
age for  the  month.     Pork  stocks  on  November  1,  totaling  500,000,000  pounds 
were  the  largest  for  that  date  since  .1923  and.  were  16  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  November  1  average,  but  were  only  1.3  percent  larger  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier.     Lard  stocks,  totaled  107,000,000  pounds,  or  16  percent 
less  than  on  October  1,  and  20  percent  less  than  the  very  large  stocks  of 
a  year  earlier,  but  were  56  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  for  that 
date. 

Exports  of  hog  products  in  September  were  considerably  smaller  than  in 
September  1933.     Pork  exports  were  the  smallest  for  any  month  in  more  than  a 
year,  and  lard  exports  were  the  smallest  for  September  in  the  post-war  period. 
Shipments  of  both  pork  and  lard  from  the  principal  ports  in  October  were 
much  smaller  than  in  October  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  1934  spring  pig  crop,  market 
supplies  of  hogs  this  winter  will  be  the  smallest  in  many  years.     Because  of 
the  unfavorable  relationship  between  hog  prices  and  corn  prices,  it  is  "ex- 
pected that  the  proportion  of  the  spring  pig  crop  marketed  by  early  January 
will  be  much  above  average,  consequently  the  greatest  reduction  in  hog 
slaughter  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  late 
winter.     The  marked' decrease  in  hog  s:  • ught er  aft Gr  January  will  probably 
cause  a  very  material  advance  in  hog  prices  during' -the  late  winter  months 
to  be  much  greater  than -usual. 

CATTLE  ''  . 

The  weakness  in  the  cattle  market  which  became  evident  the  latter  part 
of  September  continued  through  October  and  prices  of  most  kinds  of  slaughter 
cattle  declined  fairly  steadily  daring  the  month.     By  the  first  of  November 
all  of  the  advance  that  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September  was . eliminated.     The  decline  was  most  marked  on  the  better  grades 
of  cattle  and-  least  with  the  low  grades.     The  average  weekly  price  of  choice 
steers  at  Chicago  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  y^-ar  the  last  of  September 
when  it  was  4p3.69  p^r  hundred;  the  first  week  in  November  it  was  #8,1.9,  a 
decrease  of  %1.50,     Luring  the  same  period  common  beef  steers  declined  from 
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§>3,99  to  fr3..67  or  .-r0.32.     The  average  of 'all  beef  steers  declined  from  '^7. 98 
to  v7.04.     Prices  of  stoeker  and  feeder-cattle  also  declined  during  the 
period,  with  the  decline  at  Chicago  somewhat  gr^a&er  than  at  Kansas  City. 
Veal  calf  prices  also  declined  rather  sharply  during  October  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  were  tack  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  August.     The  average 
monthly  price  of  b'ey'f  steers  at  Chicago  for  October  was  compared  with 

v8.06  in  September  and  %5v53  for  October  1933.     The  farm  price  of  beef  cattle 
October  15  was  %3. 96  compared  with  ^4.21  a  month  earlier,  %3.,50  a  year 
earlier  and  $5*32  the  pre-war  October  average. 

Commercial  supplies  of  cuttle  when  compared  with  a  year  earlier  were 
much  smaller  in  October  than  in  any  other  month  this  y .  ar ,  this  being  the 
only  month  when  receipts  of  cattle  at  seven  leading"  markets  were  smaller 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1933.     Receipts  this  year  were  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  October  19 J 3  but  2  percent  above  the  5-year  average.  In- 
spected slaughter  of  commercial  cattle  was  also  relatively  small  but  of 
all  cattle  it  was  large,  being  1,408,000  head,  which  was  63  percent  larger 
than  in  1933  p.nd  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record.     Inspected  slaughter  of 
calves  of  658,000  head,  including  government  calves,  was  also  much  the 
largest  for  October  on  record  cut  the  number  for  commercial  use  was  probably 
not  much  larger  than  in  October  last  year.     Although  the  total  receipts  of 
commercial  cattle  at  Chicago  in  October  Were  about  8  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier,  the  number  of  native  beef  steers  was  about  20  percent  less, 
the  decrease  being  in  good  and  choice  grades,  this  being  the  first  month  this 
year  when  the  number  of  choice  steers  was  materially  below  the  corresponding 
month  in  1933. 

Shipments  of  stoeker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  which 
had  been  relatively  heavy  during  the  3  months  July  to  September,  dropped 
sharply  in  October.     The  October  shipments  Were  the  smallest  for  the  month  in 
the  16  years  of  record  and  were  also  the  smalle-st  proportion  of  the  4  months, 
July  to  October,  total  in  16  years.     This  large  reduction  in  October  brought 
the  total  for  the  4  months  to    iboiit  940,000  head  which  was  somewhat  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year j  but  the  second  smallest  for  the 
period  in  16  years. 

Commercial  slaughter  supplies  of  cattle  and  calves  are  expected  to 
continue  fairly  liberal  during  the  next  few  months  and  the  cattle  supply  to 
include  a  rather  large  proportion  of  short  feds  and  a  sharply  decreasing 
proportion  of  well-finished  cattle.     After  January  of  next  year,  however, 
supplies  of  all  kinds    >f  cattle  are  expected  to  be  greatly  reduced.  Although 
the  price  trend  ef  better  grade  steers  is  usually  downward  from  January  to 
June,  it  is  net  unlikely  that  this  year  it  will  be  upward.     Prices  of  choice 
grade  steers  will  probably  be  fairly  well  maintained  for  the  balance  of  this 
year,  but  there  may  be  some  further  decline  on  medium  and  good  steers. 

BUTTER 

Butter  prices  advanced  seasonally  in  October  and  it  Seems  probable 
that  the  rise  in  prices  will  continue  during'  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
-Butter  production  in  September  was  unusually  heavy,  but  in  more  recent  weeks 
production  in  some  of  the  important  producing  sections  has  been  less  than 
a  year  earlier.     In  the  winter  feeding  period,  production  will  probably  be 
relatively  light  because  of  the  short  supplies  of  feed,  and  low  prices  of 
butt erf at  in  relation  to  feed.     Storage  stacks  of  butter  are  decidedly  less 
than  in  1933,  but  are  about  average  for  this  season  of  the  year.     Since  mid- 
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October  there  has  "been  a  marked  rise  in  "butter  prices  in  England  sc  that 
the  margin  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  in  early  November  was  con-  •  ■ 
siderabiy  less  than  the  tariff. 

The  price  of  92  score  butter  at  Hew  York  rose  from  26  cents  in  early 
October  to  29  cents  in  early  November.     The  average  price  in  October  was  26.9 
cents  compared  with  25.6  cents  in  September  and  24,0  cents  a  year  earlier. 
The  increase  in  price  from  September  to  October  was  about  the  same  as  the • 
usual  seasonal  advance. 

The  farm  price  of  butt  erf at  in  mid-October  of  24.3  cents  was  about  the 
same  as  in  September  but  4.2  cents  higher  than  in  October  .1933.     Based  on 
farm  prices  in  October  the  price  of  butt erf at  was  equivalent  to  16.5  pounds 
of  feed  grain,  about  the  same  as  a  month  earlier,  but  the  lowest  for  the 
month  since  1917.     For  the  past  year  butt  erf at  prices  have  averaged  the 
lowest  in  relation  to  feed  grains  since  1920.-    This  price  relationship  to- 
gether with  the  shortage  of  feed  will  tend^to  curtail  production  during  the 
winter  months.     The  price  of  "butter  fax  however,  is  relatively  high  as  com- 
pared with  livestock  prices.  ..• 

Estimated  production  of  creamery  butter  in  September  reached  a  new 
high  for  the  month,  being  1.3  percent  larger  than  a  yec.r  earlier.     In  the 
East  North  Central  States  September  production  was  18.6  percent  larger  than 
in  the  same  month  of  1933.     In  the  West  North  Central  States  there  was  a 
decrease  of  2.7  percent,  in  the  South  Central  States  11  percent  and  in  the 
Western  States  a,bout  17  percent.     In  the  tier  of  states  from  South  Dakota  to 
Texas  there  were  sharp  declines  in  production. 

"'■"eeKly  reports  for  early  November  showed  sharp  decreases  in  production 
compared  with  a  year  earlier. 

Milk  production  per  cow  on  November  1  was  slightly  higher  than  the 
low  production  a  y<=ar  earlier,  but'  with  the  decrease  in  number  of  cows,  total 
milk  production  on  November  1  was  probably  2  to  3  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Trade  output  of  butter  in  September  of  137,500,000  pounds  was  2.3 
percent  less  than  in  September  1933,  whereas,  retail  prices  of  butter  were 
16  percent  higher.     These  changes  indicate  that  consumer  expenditures  for 
butter-  in  September  were  about  14  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  largest  for  the  month  since  1931, 

Storage  stocKS  of  butter  on  November  1  of  111,000,000  pounds'  were 
about  49,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  very  large  stacks  on  that  date  a  year 
ago,  but  were  about  the  same  as  the  5-year  average. 

The  relatively  sharp  rise  in  prices  that  would  be  normally  expected 
on  account  of  the  reduced  production  in  prospect  for  the  coming  winter,  will 
tend  to  be  limited  because  of  tne  relatively  low  prices  of  butter  in  English 
market  s • 

During  October  the  price  of  New  Ge^larid  butter  in  London  averaged  15.3 
cents  (converted  at  current  ,r:;tes  of  exchange).     The  London  price  plus  our 
tariff  of  14.0  cents  made  a  total  of  29.3  cents.     By  November  8  however,  the 
price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  London  has ■ increased  to  17.2  cents.     The  New 
York  price  (92  score)  on  the  same  date  w^s  29.0  cents,  leaving  a  margin  of 
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11.8  cents.     The  increase  in  English  prices  has  been  an  important  factor 
affecting  prices  in  the  United  States. 

G '..  iSE 

Cheese  prices  did.  not  make  their  usual  seasonal  advance  from  September 
to  October.    Exceptionally  heavy  production  and  large  stocks  have  tended  to 
deprebs  prices.    Retail  prices  of  cheese  are  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
trade  output  of  cheese  has  teen  decidedly  larger  than  in  1933.    With  light 
production  of  milk  on  farms  in  prospect  for  the  coming  winter,  cheese  prices 
will  probably  show  a  further  increase. 

Estimated  cheese  production  in  September  made  a  new  high  for  the 
month,  being  6.6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     'The  decline  in  pro- 
duction from  August  to  September  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  usual 
seasonal  decline.    American  cheese  production  in  September  exceeded  the  same 
month  of  1333  by  7.2  percent.    Relatively  heavy  production  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  ?«nd  in  the  East  North  Central  States  more  than  offset  the  declines 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  rose 
from  11.2  cents  to  12. C  cents  per  pound  during  the  latter  half  of  October. 
The  price  in  October  averaged  11.4  cents  about  the  same  as  in  September  but 
0.9  cents  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     The  usual  seasonal  advance  in  cheese 
prices  from  September  to  October  averages  about  6  percent. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  September  of  50,200,000  pounds  was  12.4 
percent  larger  than  in  September  1933.     This  increase  in  trade  output,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  in  retial  prices  indicated  that  consumer  expenditures 
for  cheese  in  September  wer ^  1G  percent  higher  than  a  y=ar  earlier  and  the 
highest  for  the  month  since  1931.     For  the  first  9  months  of  1934,  estimated 
consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  exceeded  the  same  period  of  1933  by  about 
10  percent. 

Storage  holdings  of  American  chees'e  on  November  1  of  102,900,000 
pounds  were  the  highest  on  record  for  that  date,  and  compare  with  the  5-year 
average  of  60,000,000  pounds. 

CHICKENS  AftD  EGGS 

Prices  of  both  chickens  and  eggs  t,re  following  their  usual  seasonal 
movement ,  downward  in  the  case  of  chickens,  upward  in  the  case  of  eggs. 
Light  supplies,  both  in  storage  and  from  current  receipts,  will  tend  to  keep 
prices  above  those  of  a  y« ar  ago,  especially,  if  there  should  be  an  improve- 
ment in  demand  concitions. 

Prices  of  speci.il  packed  mid- we  stern  eggs  at  Uew  York  averaged  20.7 
cents  a  dozen  in  October  compared  with  27.1  cents  in  September  and  26.3  cents 
a  year  earlier.     The  farm  price  of  -eggs  on  October  15  was  23.7  cents  com- 
pared with  20.6  cents  a  year  before.     The  usual  seasonal  course  of  egg  prices 
is  upward  from  April  to  December.     The  farm  price  of  chickens  on  October  15 
was  11.6  cents  a  pound  compared  with  9.3  a  y  - ar  before.     The  usual  seasonal 
course  of  farm  prices  of  chickens  is  downward  from  May  to  December. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  October  were  5e8,000  cases 
compared  with  593, eOO  case-s  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of  659,000 
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cases.    Since  1920  there  is  r_o  record  of  lower  receipts  for  October. 
Receipts  of  eggs  are  likely  to  continue  relatively  low  all  winter.  Receipts 
of  dressed  poultry  at  the  four  markets  in  October  were  30,700,000  pounds 
compared  with  51,000,000  pounds  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of 
32,700,000  pounds.     It  is  not  likely  that  receipts  during  the  next  3  or 
4  months  of  the  into-storage  season  will  exceed  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  on  November  1  v/ere  4,629,000  cases 
compared  with  5,175,000  cases  a  year  before  and  a  5-year  average  of 
5,172,000  cases.     Cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  November  1  were 
73,507,000  pounds  compared  with  59,500,000  pounds  a  year  ago  and  a  5-year 
average  of  65,300,000  pounds.     The  peak  of  storage  holdings  of  poultry 
usually  comes  in  January  and  the  size  of  such  holdings,  to  a  large  extent, 
determines  supplies  and  prices  in  the  following  6  months. 

ULMBS 


Prices  of  slaughter  lambs  during  October  were  remarkably  stable, 
with  little  day  to  day  or  week  to  week  fluctuations.     The  top  on  slaughter 
lambs  at  Chicago  on  most  days  of  the  month  was  $6.75  and  the  "bulk  of  the 
good  to  choice  lambs  sold  in  a  range  from  $6.25  to  $6.65.    Prices  of  feeder 
lambs  also  changed  little  during  the  month  but  tended  to  strengthen  somewhat. 
The  farm  price  of  lambs  October  15  was  $4.81  compared  with  £4.86  in  September 
#5.01  in  October  1933  and  the  pre-war  October  average  of  ^5.50. 


Inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs,  including  slaughter  of 
government  ewes,  in  October  was  the  largest  on  record,  but  the  slaughter 
for  commercial  distribution  was  probably  smaller  than  in  October  last  year. 
Receipts  at  seven  leading  markets  were  6  percent  smaller  than  in  October 
last  year  and  17  percent  below  the  5-year  October  average. 

The  movement  of  feeder  lambs  through  stockyards  markets  into  the 
Corn  Belt  States  in  October  continued  to  be  materially  larger  than  last 
year,  probably  20  percent  larger.     The  total  shipments  for  the. 4  months, 
July  to  October,  were  over  30  percent  larger  than  for  the  same  months  in 
1933  and  1932,  but  the  smallest  for  12  years.    Most  of  the  increase  was 
into  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  Iowa  and  Minnesota.     Considering  the  feed 
situation,  however,  there  was  a  relatively  large  movement  in  October  into 
the  states  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  both  from  markets  and  direct  and 
the  number  of  lambs  fed  in  those  states  will  be  larger  than  seemed  probable 
earlier  in  the  season.    Feeding  in  the  Western  States,  however,  will  be 
considerably  below  iast  year. 


Because  of  the  relatively  high  prices  of  grain  and  hay  it  is 
probable  that  the  Corn  Belt  lambs  will  be  marketed  after  a  shorter  feeding 
period  than  usual  and  rather  heavy  marketings  will  take  place  in  December 
and  early  January.    Until  the  bulk  of  these  Corn  Belt  lambs  are  out  of 
the  way  there  is  likely  to  be  no  material  change  in  the  present  level  of 
lamb  prices,  but  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  prices  of  fed  lambs 
may  make  a  substantial  advance. 

WOOL 

Trading  in  wool  on  the  domestic  market  showed  a  decided  improvement 
in  October  after  several  months  of  inactivity,  and  some  improvement  was 
also  reported  in  foreign  selling  centers.    Prices  reported  on  most  sales 
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were  at  the  level  fixed  by  the  wool  advisory  committee  in  August;  such 
quotations  on  the  Boston  market  have  been  largely  nominal  until  recently. 
Wool  manufacturing  activity  increased  somewhat  in  October  as  conditions 
in  textile  industry  generally  were  improved  by  the  settlement  of  the 
textile  strike  in  late  September.    Stocks  of  wool  continue  relatively  large, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  domestic  clip  received  at  consuming  centers  to 
the  end  of  October  was  below  average.    Although  some  further  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  wool  by  domestic  mills  is  expected  in  the  next  few 
months,  no  material  advance  in  wool  prices  appears  probable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  1934-55  season  (up  to  April  1,  1935)  because  of  the  rela- 
tively large  supplies  of  wool  available  in  this  country. 

Quotations  on  the  Boston  market  for  fine  strictly  combing  territory 
wools  have  shown  little  change  since  late  August.    Fine  grades  (64s,  70s, 
80s)  of  territory  wool  averaged  76  cents  per  pound  and  3/8  blood  (56s) 
averaged  66.5  cents  for  the  week  ended  November  10  compered  with  83  cents 
and  77.5  respectively  for  the  corresponding  week  in  193 .3.    Quoted  prices 
on  Ohio  and  similar  fleece  wools  at  Boston  declined  slightly  in  early 
October,  but  have  been  unchanged  since  that  tine.     In  general,  trading  on 
the  Boston  market  in  recent  weeks  has  been  most  active  on  the  finer  western 
grown  wools.     The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool  as  of  October  15 
was  19.3  cents  per  pound  compared  with  19.5  cents  a  month  earlier  and  23.6 
cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  after  an  adjustment  .for  the 
variation  in  the  number  of  working  days  the  consumption  of  combing  and 
clothing  wool  on  a  clean  equivalent  basis  by  505  identical  mills  in  the" 
5  weeks  ended  September  29  was  29.5  percent  less  than  in  the  4  weeks  ended 
August  25.    Consumption  of  wool  by  mills  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  was  about  35  percent  less  than 
in  the  same  months  of  1953,  and  was  smaller  than  in  corresponding  months 
of  any  recent  year.     The  decline  in  consumption  in  September,  however, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  result,  of  the  textile  strike.  Following 
the  settlement  of  this  strike  in  late  September  some  improvement  in  the 
goods  markets  combined  with  the  award  of  large  government  contracts  for 
wool  materials  resulted  in  considerable  increase  in  mill  activity  during 
October. 

Stocks  of  combing-  and  clothing  wool  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, topmakers,  commission  houses  and  pullers  reporting  as  of 
September  30  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  amounted  to  396,000,000 
pounds  in  condition  reported  compared  with  349,000,000  pounds  reported 
on  Tune  30.     On  a  grease  equivalent  basis  stocks  on  September  30  were 
434,000,000  pounds  compared  with  390,000,000  pounds  on  June  30.  Stocks 
of  tops  and  noils  held. by  dealers,  topmakers  and  manufacturers  were  not 
changed  greatly  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.    The  increase 
in  stocks  of  wool  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  from  June  30  to 
September  30  this  year  probably  was  largely  offset  by  a  decrease  in  stocks 
of  wool  held  in  the  wool  producing  states,  which  are  not  covered  in  the 
report.     Stocks  remaining  in  producing  areas,  however,  are  estimated  to 
be  relatively  large  for  this  time  of  year.     Similar  figures  en  stocks 
held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  not  available  for  earlier  years, 
but  present  wool  stocks  in  this  country  in  all  positions  are  considered 
to  be  relatively  large  as  compared  with  domestic  production  or  domestic 
con sump t ion  re euir ement s . 
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Receipts  of  domestic  wool  ct  Boston  in  October  were  relatively 
large  for  the  month  but  were  smaller  than  in  October  last  year.  From 
^pril  1,  1934,  the  beginning  of  the  1934-35  season,  to  the  end  of  October 
receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  totaled  156,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  231,000,000  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier  when 
the  movement  of  wool  to  market  was  earlier  than  usual.    Receipts  at 
Boston  for  the  7  months  April  to  October  this  year  represented  about  "44 
percent  of  estimated  shorn  wool  production  in  1934.     In  the  same  months 
of  1933  receipts  were  equal  to  about  33  percent  of  domestic  production  and 
in  the  5-year  period  1929-1933,  April  to  October  receipts  averaged  59  percent 
of  the  shorn  wool  production. 

Imports  of  wool  continue  to  decline.     Imports  for  consumption  from 
January  to  September  were  13,082,000  pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool 
and  71,568,000  pounds  of  carpet  wool.    Net  imports  from  January  to  September 

1933  were  31,373,000  pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  and  94,694,000 
pounds  of  carpet  wool.    Since  stocks  of  domestic  wool  remaining  from  the 

1934  clip  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements  for 
some  time  little  increase  in  imports  is  expected  during  the  remainder  of 
the  current  season.     Imports  for  the  year  1934  will  probably  be  smaller 
than  in  any  recent  year  except  1932. 

COTTON 

Cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  during  October  and  the  first 
2  weeks  of  November  remained  rather  steady  with  the  daily  average  of 
Middling  7/8  in  the  10  designated  markets  ranging  for  the  most  part  between 
l?4r  and  12ij  cents  per  pound.    Domestic  cotton  consumption  in  October  showed 
a  marked  increase  from  the  unusually  low  level  in  September  but  for  the 
first  3  months  of  the  season  it  was  tile  smallest  with  the  exception  of 
1930-31  for  the  22-year  period  for  which  records  are  available.  Foreign 
countries  consumed  about  19  percent  less  American  cotton  during  the  first 
2  months  of  the  season  than  a  year  earlier  and  probably  continued  fully 
that  'much  below  a  year  earlier  during  October.    The  v/orld  supply  of 
American  cotton  for  this  season  is  about  equal  to  the  10-year  average, 
but  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  is  around  25  percent  above  average. 

Cotton  prices  in  domestic  markets  were  relatively  steady  during 
October  and  the  first  2  weeks  of  November.    With  the  exception  of  October  9 
the  daily  average  price  of  Middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated 
markets  during  this  period  ranged  between  1SJ  cents  and  slightly  over  12g 
cents.    Daring  the  week  ended  November  10  the  price  of  Middling  7/8  in 
the  10  markets  averaged  12.40  cents,  which  is  the  same  as  the  average  for 
October,  compared  with  the  average  of  12.85  for  September,  13.12  cents 
for  August  and  with  9.16  cents  for  the  month  of  October  last  year.  The 
average  United  States  farm  price  as  of  October  15  was  12.5  cents  which 
was  0.6  cents  less  than  the  farm  price  of  the  15th  of  August  and  of 
September,  but  the  highest  with  the  exception  of  these  2  months  since 
June  1930. 

During  October  there  was  a  slight  additional  decline  in  the  ratio 
of  the  price  of  Indian  cotton  in  Liverpool  to  the  price  of  American.  The 
price  of  three  types  of  Indian  (Brooch,  Oomra,  and  Sind)   in  October 
averaged  65  percent  of  the  price  of  American  middling  and  low  middling, 
compared  with  66  percent  in  September,  67  in  August  and  an  average  of 


74  for  the  1933-54  season.    The  average  ratio  of  Indian  to  American  during 
1932-33  was  87  and  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-35  was  81.  In 
only  5  months  since  1920-21  has  the  average  ratio  of  Indian  to  American 
"been  as  low  as  65. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  October  amounted  to 
520,000  running  bales  which  represented  an  increase  of  76  percent  over 
the  greatly  restricted  output  of  September  and  was  the  largest  since 
March  although  just  slightly  larger  than  in  May.     Consumption  in  October 
was  slightly  larger  than  in  October  last  year  and  the  year  before  and 
considerably  larger  than  in  October  1930  and  1931.    However,  a  part  of  the 
increase  in  October  this  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that  consumption  in 
September  was  unusually  low  partly  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  Total 
domestic  mill  consumption  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  season 
amounted  to  1,237,000  bales  which  was  355,000  bales  or  22  percent  less 
than,  the  rather  large  consumption  of  the  like  period  last  season.     It  . 
was  the  smallest  for  the  period  with  the  exception  of  1930-31  for  the 
22  years  for  which  records  are  available. 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  Service  has  estimated  that  foreign 
countries  consumed  about  558,000  bales  of  American  cotton  during  September, 
compared  with  570,000  bales  during  August,  708,000  bales  during  September 
last  year  or  a  decline  as  compared  with  September  1953  of  21  percent.  The 
average  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  foreign  countries  during  Septemb 
of  the  5  years  ended  1933  was  630,000  bales.     During  the  first  2  months  of 
the  season  foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  has  been  estimated  at 
1,128,000  bales  which  is  19  percent  less  than  a'year  earlier  and  7  percent 
less  than  the  5-year  average  for  these  2  months.     Consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  the  Orient  during  August  and  September  this  year  was  about  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  consump- 
tion was  respectively  29  and  25  percent  less  than  last  year.    Weekly     .  ■ 
reports  during  October  indicate  little  change  as  compared  with  September 
in  the  level  of  mill  activity  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole. 

The  1934  United  States  cotton  crop  is  expected  on  the  basis  of 
November  1  conditions  to  be  9,634,000  bales  of  478  pounds  gross  or  500 
pounds  net.    This  is  191,000  bales  larger  than  the  October  estimate  but 
still  3,413,000  bales  less  than  the  1933  crop,  5,032,000  bales  less  than 
the  average  United  States  production  from  1928-1932  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1921  is  the  smallest  since  1901.     This  gives  an  indicated 
supply  of  American  cotton  for  the  current  season  of  slightly  less  than 
20,300,000  bales  which  is  4,400,000  bales  less  than  in  1933-34,  5,700,000 
bales  less  than  the  record  supplies  of  1931-52  and  1932-33  and  about 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33.    Present  indica- 
tions are  that  the  1934-35  foreign  production  of  raw  cotton  Yd  11  be 
around  600,000  bales  larger  than . in  1953-34  which  was  itself  the  largest 
in  history.    With  the  world  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  Season  about  1,000,000  bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  the  in- 
dicated supply  of  foreign  cotton  for  the  season  is  roughly  1,600,000 
bales  larger  than  in  1933-34  and  around  3,900,000  bales  or- 25  percent 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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\J  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

2/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes,  without  seasonal  adjustment. 

3/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909  -  July  1914  ~  100. Revised. 

4/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 

5/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  China,  Japan,  Franc?,,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Motherlands. 

6/  The  Annalist.  Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  New  York  City. 

7j  ■  Dow- Jones  index  is  "based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks. 
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THE  PRICE  SITUATION,  DECEMBER  1934 


FART*-  PRICES 

The  general  level  of  farm  prices  appears  to  be  a  little  higher 
than  a  month  ago.     The  marked  advance  in  corn  prices  has  been  the 
m»st  notable  change  since  mid- November .    Prices  of  small  grains  and 
some  livestock  have  risen  and  dairy  products  have  increased  seasonally 
Farm  prices  in  percent  of  the  pre-war  level  averaged  101  (revised)  in 
mid-November  compared  with  102  in  October  and  80  in  November  1933. 

Prices  of  nearly  half  of  the  major  farm  products  are  now 
between  92  and  109  percent  of  their  pre-war  average..    The  major 
exceptions  are  relatively  low  prices  of  livestock  and  potatoes  and 
relatively  high  prices  of  tobacco,  cottonseed,  and  feed  grains. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  in  November  are  estimated  at 
126  percent  of  the  pre-war  level,  the  same  as  for  each  of  the  previous 
£  months  compared  with  116  in  November  1933.     The  ratio  of  prices 
received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  was  61  in  November  compared  with 
69  a  year  earlier. 

Gash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  October  1934, 
excluding  the  sale  of  cattle  to  the  government,  is  estimated  at 
^631,000,000  compared  with  $583,000,000  in  September  and  $564,000,000 
in  October  1933.    The  increase  in  income  from  September  to  October 
this  year,  however,  was  less  than  usual.    A  marked  decline  in  the 
seasonally  adjusted  income  from  crops  was  only  partially  offset  by 
the  slightly  more  than  seasonal  increase  in  incomes  from  livestock 
and  livestock  products.    During  the  first  10  months  of  1934,  farmers' 
cash  income  was  $5,045,000,000  of  which  $4',  612, 000 ,000  was  frem  the 
sale  of  farm  products  through  the  regular  channels  and  ^433,000,000 
was  from  rental  and  benefit  payments  and  the  emergency  sale  of 
csttle  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    During  the 
first  10  months  of  1933,  farmers'   cash  income  totaled  ?4, 099, 000, 000 
of  which  *3, 967, 000, GOO  vras  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and 
^132,000,000  from  rental  and  benefit  payments. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


The  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States 
has  fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range  since  early  October.  The 
week-to-week  changes  have  ranged  between  111  and  112  percent  of 
the  1910-1914  average.    No  significant  changes  have  occurred  among 
the  various  commodity  groups  during  the  last  2  months. 
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The  combined  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  currencies  of  eight 
important  foreign  commercial  countries  has  "been  steady  at  between  66  and  70 
percent  of  the  1926  average  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.     Price  declines 
in  France  and  China  have  been  offset  by  higher  prices  in  Germany,  Netherlands, 
Canada,  and  England;   little  or  no  change  occurring  in  the  level  of  wholesale 
prices  in  Japan  and  Italy. 

In  recent  months  wholesale  prices  In  England,  Canada,  France,  and 
Belgium  have  declined  a  little,  whereas  prices  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
have  strengthened  a  little.     Prices  in  India,  Canada,  and  Australia  have 
"been  steady,  whereas  prices  in  Egypt  have  risen  sharply. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS " 

Industrial  production  in  the  United  States  in  November  continued  the 
moderate  improvement  begun  in  October' and  present  indications  are  that  the 
upward  trend  will  continue  at  least "until  the  spring  months.     During  November 
increases  in  iron  and  steel  and  wool-textile  production  more  than  offset 
declines  in  automobile  production.     Activity  in  cotton  textiles  was  slightly 
below  that  of  October  but  considerably  above  the  low  point  reached  in 
September.    Electric  power  production,  railroad  car  loadings  and  bituminous 
coal  production  have  all  shown  moderate  improvement  in  November  after 
seasonal  adjustment.    Although  a  slight  decline  was  recorded  from  October  to 
November  in  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  department  store  sales,  retail 
sales  as  a  whole  have  been  maintained  at'  levels  well  above  those  of  a  year 
ago  with  the  greatest  improvement  occurring  in  the  rural  areas. 

There  are  several  factors  in  the  business  situation  which  point  to 
a  continuation  of  the  moderate  Improvement  of  the  past  2  months.  The 
introduction  of  1935  automobile  models  is  just  getting  underway  and  pro- 
duction is  expected  to  continue,  upward  from  now  until  the  spring  peak. 
Wool  textile  activity  has  shown  a  marked  improvement  since  September  and 
many  mills  have  sufficient  orders  to  continue  operations  for  several  months. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  now  completed  plans  for  insuring  the 
financing  of  new  residential  construction.    While  no  construction  involving 
this  insurance  feature  has  yet  been  started,  this  together  with  further 
increases  in  expenditures  for  home  improvement  are  expected  to  stimulate 
residential  building  activity  in  the  spring  months. 

Building  contracts  awarded  during  the  first  18  days  of  November  failed 
to  retain  the  improvement  recorded  in  October.     The  daily  average  of  con- 
tracts awarded  declined  from  $5,212,000  in  October  to  £4,741,000  in  the 
first  weeks  of  November  in  response  to  a  decline  in  residential,  public  works, 
and  utility  contracts  awarded.     In  November  last  year  daily  contracts  awarded 
averaged  §6,493,000  largely  because  of  the  high  level  of  public  works  pro- 
jects awarded  in  that  month. 

The  level  of  retail  sales  as  a  whole  was  well  maintained  in  November 
at  levels  somewhat  above  a  y~ar  ago.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  seasonally 
adjusted  index  of  department  store  sales  declined  from  74  in  October  to  72 
in  November  but  was  well  above  last  year  when  the  index  for  November  was 
65  percent  of  the  1923-1925  average.    Mailorder  house  sales  in  November  con- 
tinued at  levels  well  above  those  of  the  same  month  last  year  and  variety 
store  sales  increased  from  October  to  November. 
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Industrial  activity  in  most  foreign  countries  has  "been  steady  to 
slightly  lower  in  the  past  month.     In  Great  Britain  improvement  in  "building 
activity  and  in  the  heavy  goods  industries  in  October  more  than  offset  the 
decline  in  the  textile  industry  and  a  slight  increase  was  recorded  "by  the 
Economist  index  of  "business  activity*    Little  change  has  occurred  in  the 
level  of  industrial  activity  in  European  -countries  except  in  some  of  the 
"gold  "block"  countries  where  the  level  of  industrial  output  has  continued 
to  decline.     In  Japan,  "business  activity  continues  at  high  levels  with  foreign 
trade  showing  a  sharp  increase  in  October  over  that  of  September  and  of 
October  a  year  ago,     Chinese  exports  have  continued  to  decline.    The  low 
level  of  international  trade  continues  to  be  an  important  factor  in  restrict- 
ing farther  improvement  in  industrial  activity  In  many  countries,  During 
recent  months  the  value  of  goods  (in  terms  of  gold)  moving  in  international 
trade  has  been  only  slightly  above  the  level  of  last  year  and  is  still  near 
the  low  point  of  the  depression. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  averaged  about  the  same  in  November 
as  in  October.     In  the  cash  markets  prices  were  slightly  lower,  whereas 
futures  prices  averaged  slightly  higher.     In  late  October  prices  were  at 
the  lowest  levels  which  had  prevailed  since  July,  hut  this  was  followed  "by  a 
recovery  which  v/as  apparently  due  in  part  to  the  pegging  of  prices  on  the 
Winnipeg  Exchange  and  in  part  to  the  easing  of  the  pressure  of  Argentine 
shipments.    The  maintenance  of  the  improved  level  in  the  United  States  in 
the  face  of  some  further  decline  in  Liverpool  prices  which  w as  not  terminated 
until  the  latter  part  of  Nov ember  appears  to  have  "been  due  to  a  combination 
of  factors  including  reports  of  heavy  feeding  of  wheat,  serious  deficiencies 
of  moisture  in  the  western  Great  Plains  region  and  the  rapidly  rising 
prices  o'f  corn.    With  world  shipments  running  at  slightly  higher  levels  than 
last  year,  prospects  are  for  some  strengthening  of  world  prices  during  the 
next  few  months. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  in  mid-November  was 
88.1  cents  per  bushel.     A  month  earlier  it  was  88.5  cents,  and  in  Novemner 
1933,  71.1  cents  per  bushel.    At  Kansas,  City,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  declined 
from  an  October  average  of  102.2  cents  to  101,8  cents  for  November;  at 
Minneapolis  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  declined  from  114.9  to  114,0  cents 
and  No,  2  Hard  Amber  Durum  from  145,4  to  141,8  cents;  while  at  St.  Louis 
No,  2  Red  Winter  rose  from  99,5  to  100,9  cents.     Futures  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  averaged  higher  in  November  than  in  October.    Thus,  Chicago 
December  futures  averaged  99.5  cents  per  bushel  in  November  compared  with 
98,1  in  October,  while  May  futures  averaged  98,5  compared  with  98.1  cents 
in  October. 

At  Liverpool,  wheat  prices  continued  downward  through  mid-November, 
a  lov;  point  of  68-1/2  cents  per  bushel  for  the  December  contract  being 
reached  on  the  21st  and  23rd  of  November.    At  that  time  December  futures 
at  Liverpool  were  approximately  30  cents  below  December  futures  at  Chicago. 
There  was,  however,  much  less  difference  between  prices  of  other  deliveries. 
At  Chicago,  December  and  Kay  futures  have  been  selling  at  about  the  seme 
prices  for  some  time  and  during  the  month  of  November  May  futures  were  lower 
than  December  futures.    This,  of  course  is  a  very  unusual  situation.  At 
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Liverpool,  May  futures  have  recently  been  in  the  vicinity  of  8. to  10 
cents  above  the  December  option  and  on  November  23,  when  December  futures 
at  Chicago  closed  approximately  30  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  the 
corresponding  future  at  Liverpool,  May  futures  in  the  sane  market  wore  only 
about  20  cents  above  Liverpool* 

There  has  been  relatively  little  change  in  the  wheat  production 
estimates  for  the  1934-35  season  during. the  past  month.     On  the  supply  side, 
•however,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  deficient  moisture 
in  the  southwestern  Groat  Plains  region  of  the  United  States  where  the  fall 
growth  of  winter  wheat  has  been  very  poor.     In  western  Kansas,  for  example 
there  is  a  very  significant  relationship  between  precipitation  during  the 
months  of  September  to  Nov  ember  inclusive  and  the  abandonment  and  yields  of 
winter  wheat.    During  those  months  of  this  year,  precipitation  in  western 
Kansas  has  apparently  been  only  about  77  percent  of  normal.     Fairly  general 
rains  and  snows  during  the  latter  part  of  Nov  ember  and  early  December 
furnished  considerable  r  el i of  over  most  of  the  region  however.    Further  to 
the  East  conditions  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  and  private  crop  reports 
as  of  December  1  indicate  the  condition  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  as  a  whole 
is  better  than  in  the  past  2  y.,ars  though  somewhat  below  average* 

In  Argentina  heavy  rains  fell  over  a  great  part  of  the  wheat  zone 
during  the  last  few  days  of  November  and  early  December.     It  is  reported 
that  they  caused  no  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
wheat  zone  where  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  the  best  in  many  years,  al- 
though it  is  late.     In  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordova,  however,  the 
heavy  rains  are  reported  to  have  caused  lodging  and  to  have  lowered  both 
the  quality  and  the  yield.    Last  year  the  Argentine  production  amounted  to 
286,000,000  bushels,  which  was  the  highest  level  since  1928-29,  when  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  349,000,000  bushels.     It  now  seems  likely  to  be  about 
250,000,000  bushels, 

A  considerable  amount  of  wheat  continues  to  be  imported;  total  duty 
paid  imports  during  the  period  July  1  to  December  8  having  amounted  to 
5,046,000  bushels,  compared  with  22,000  bushels  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933.     Of  this  amount  3,360,000  bushels  were  imported  at  the 
42-cent  rate  of  duty,  whereas  1,686,000  were  imported  as  "wheat  unfit  for 
human  consumption1'  at  the  10  percent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty.    Low  grade 
Canadian  wheat  imported  at  a  10  percent  rate  of  duty  provides  a  feed  much 
cheaper  than' corn.    Recently,  the  lowest  grades  of  rejected  and  smutty 
wheats  have  been  selling  at  Winnipeg  for  only  about  60  cents  per  bushel , 
whereas  at  Chicago  No.  3  Yellow  corn  averaged  96.9  cents  during  the  week 
ended  December  8# 

Only  small  amounts  of  wheat  appear  to  be  available  for  importation 
as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  however,  unless  they  are  made  unfit  by 
staining  or  other  methods.    During  the  months  August  to  October  only  about 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  Canadian  wheat  was  classed  as  rejected  and 
feed  wheats  respectively,  and  that  proportion  of  the  total  crop  would  amount 
to  only  about  1,300,000  bushels.    A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  crop 
has  b^en  falling  in  the  lower  grades  recently,  however,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  October  inspections  approximately  760,000  bushels  of  the c rop  would 
be  classed  as  rejected,  and  1,400,000  as  feed  wheat.    Applying  the  percentages 
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of  inspections  for  the  month  of  October  to  the  total  crop,  less  than 
4,000,000  "bushels  are  to  he  classed  as  sample,  rejected,  feed  and  smutty. 
An  additional  821,000  "bushels  would  thus  he  classed  as  damp,  whereas  there 
woiild  he  nearly  40,000,000  "bushels  of  tough  wheat.    Host  of  the  damp  and 
tough  wheat,  however,  is  suitable  as  milling  wheat  when  it  is  properly  dried 
and  conditioned*     If  it  should  he  possible  to  diver  any  large  quantity  of 
Canadian  or  other  foreign  wheat  to  feeding  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
this  would  tend  to  improve  the  world  level  of  wheat  prices.    For  the  current 
season,  however,  the  effect  probably  would  he  to  hold  prices  in  the  United 
States  to  a  level  somewhat  lower  than  would  otherwise  exist* 

World  shipments  of  wheat  recently  have  been  running  in  the  vicinity 
of  10,000,000  bushels  weekly,  but  for  the  week  ended  December  8  they  dropped 
to  only  8,322,000  bushels*    Total  shipments- for  the  season  through  December 
8  have  amounted  to  approximately  237^000,000  bushels  compared  with  228,000,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year«    Both  Argentine  and  North 
American  shipments  have  been  ranging  mo stly  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
bushels  weekly,  whereas  Australian  shipments  have  been  fluctuating  between 
1,000,000  and  3,000,000  bushels  weekly*    Shipments  from  other  sources  have 
been  averaging  about  1,000,000  bushels  weekly*  '  : 

C03N 

Corn  prices  advanced  sharply  in  November  and  early  December*  It 
is  expected  that  corn  prices  from  January  to  April  1935  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  the  average  for  December  1934.    The  shortness  of  the  crop 
is  accentuated  by  its  low  quality  and  the  proportion  of  the  new  crop 
utilized  so  far  this  season  has  been  greater  than  average*  Commercial 
stocks  decreased  sharply  in  November  but  imports  of  feed  grains,  hay  and 
feedstuffs,  while  not  anywhere  near  large  enough  to  meet  the  feed  shortage, 
increased  considerably. 

Market  prices  of  corn  advanced  sharply  in  November.    During  the 
first  week  of  that  month  No.  3  Yellow  at  Chicago  averaged  78.7  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  the  first  week  of  December,  96.9  cents.    The  November 
average  of  83.4  cents  was  5.5  cents  higher  than  the  October  figure. 
The  advance  of  No.  3  Yellow  from  October  to  November  at  Kansas  City  was 
10.8  cents,  at  St.  Louis  7.9  cents  and  at  Omaha  6.4  cents.  Compared 
with  price  changes  in  these  months  in  previous  years  this  change  is 
very  unusual  in  direction  and  amount*    Market  prices  of  oats  at  Chicago 
showed  little  change  during  November,  but  barley  prices  at  Minneapolis 
advanced  sharply  toward  the  close  of  November  to  approximately  the  mid- 
September  peak* 

■The  United  States  farm  price  of  corn,  November  15,  of  75.7  cents 
was  slightly  below  the  October  15  figure  of  76.7  cents  and  the  September  15 
price  of  77.4  cents  per  bushel.    A  year  ago  the  average  farm  price  was 
40.6  cents  per  >ushel.     From  October  15  to  November  15  prices  declined^  in  . 
areas  of  fairy  corn  supplies,  but  were  mostly  higher  in  the  states  having 
a  small  corn  harvest.     In  this  period,  declining  prices  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  East  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and  East  South  Central  States 


were  near  I-  offset  by  The  higher  prices  in  ~he  "'est  North  Central  States 
'Vest  South  Central,  fountain,  and'  Pacific  Coast  States*    Wheat  continued 
relatively  cheaper  than  corn -in  the  llountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States, 
although  v.he-.t,-  and  the  principal  feed  grain  in  this  area,  "barley,  sold 
on  November  15  at  about  the  same  price  per  pound* 

Iron  June  through-  November  1954  The  seasonal  trend  of  17c»  3 
Yellow  at  Chicago  has  "been  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  same  period  of 
1901*    From  the  standpoint  of  feed  grain  supplies,  hay  prodaction  and 
livestock  numbers,  conditions  during  1934^*35  appear  more  nearly  like 
those  of  1901—0*2  than  those  of  any  other  recent  year*    The  present 
shortage  of  feed  grains  compared  with  livestock  numbers  is,  however, 
more  severe  than  in  -190 1-0 £•    After  adjusting  for  changes  in  the  price 
level,  corn  prices  in  1901-02  fluctuated  during  the  period  December  • 
1901  to  July  1902  within  a  narrow  range  of  betv/eon  104  and  110  percent 
of  the  November-December  price  average.    A  study  of  corn  price  movements 
during  past  years  suggest  that  because  of  the  sharp  reduction  in  live- 
stock numbers,  particularly  hogs,  unfavorable  feeding  ratios,  efforts 
to  secure  feed  and  forage  from  sources  not  generally  -used,  and  the 
recent  sharp  advance  in  corn  prices  at  some  markets,  corn  prices  during 
the  first  4  months  of  1935,  January  through  April,  may  not  be  greatly 
different  from  the  average  of  prices  in  December,    Prices  during  these 
months  will  be  relatively  firmer  in  the  drought  areas  than  in  those 
states  Y/here  the  corn  crop  was  not  much  below  average.    The  level  of 
corn  prices  (adjusted  for  price  level)  in  years  of  a  short  corn  crop 
when  the  number  of  animals  was  below  a  long-time  trend  or  normal  were 
fairly  steady  from  November  to -April,    With  animal  units  on  January  1 
expected  to  be  about  20  percent  under  a  year  ago,  demand  for  feed 
grains  daring  the  feeding  season  vail  be  low.     Feeding  ratios  in  this 
period,  however,  may  be  more  favorable  than  in  ITovember  since  higher 
livestock  prices  are  expected  after  the  turn  of  the  year.    Based-  on 
farm  prices,  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  November  15  was  6.7  for  the 
United  States  and  5.S  for  Iowa, 

Early  market  movement  of  the  new  crop  reflects  the  small  19  34 
harvest.    Feeding- from  the  new  crop  has  also  been  proportionally 
heavier  than  usual.    Receipts  of  corn  at  13  primary  markets  during 
November  aggregated  only  8,437,000  bushels  compared  with  22,196,000 
bushels  in  that  month  last  year  and  17,645,000  bushels,  the  5-year 
1 1 9 26 - 1 9 3 2 )  No  ve mb er  average.     Ear ly  m a rk et  r c c e i pt s  s ho w  1  o::  e r-t han- 
avorage  moisture  content  but  a  high '  percentage  of  don  aged  kernels* 
-his  is  unusual  in  the  early  pert  of  a» new  corn  crop  movement.  Corn 
earworm  infestation  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  very  great  -  probably  the 
greatest  on  record.     Ike  percentage  of  the  crop  of  merchantable 
quality  is  low.    November  receipts  of  oats  of  3,979,000  bushels,  were 
about  as  large  as  those  of  a  year  ago.     The  5-year  average  was  6,331,000 
bushels. 

Active  cash  corn  demand,  principally  for  rail  shipment  or 
trucking  into  the  drought  area,  increased  the  movement  of  corn  from 
markets.    Shipments  from  the  13  primary  markets  during- November  totaled 
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11,902,000  "bushels  against  12^953)000  bushels  in  November  1933  and 
8,920,000  "bushels,  the  5-year  (1928-1932)  November  average.  Shipments 
of  oats  from  these  markets  totaled  3,112,000  "bushels  compared  with 
3,730,000  bushels  in  November  a  year  ago.    The  5-year  average  was 
6,236,000  bushels*    With  shipments  of  corn  from -the  markets  far  in 
excess  of  receipts,  market  stocks  declined  sharply.    The  reduction  was 
quite  general  although  it  was  sharpest  at  markets  close  to  the  drought 
area.    On  October  27,  60,540,000  bushels  of  corn  were  in  store  at  the 
principal  United  States  markets,  whereas  on  December  8  they  totaled 
only  47,318,000  bushels.     Stocks  of  corn  were  increasing  during  this 
period  last  year.     Commercial  stocks  of  oats  were  reduced  about 
1,000,000  bushels  during  the  past  month,  but  barley  stocks  increased 
nearly  3,000,000  bushels. 

Wet-process  corn  grinding s  for  domestic  consumption  during 
November  totaled  4,069,526  bushels  compared  with  5,302,000  bushels  in 
October.    Prices  of  products  resulting  from  the  wet  process,  including 
starch,  syrup  and  sugar,  did  not  advance  in  November  as  much  as  corn, 
reflecting  the  extent  of  competition  afforded  by  sucrose  and  tapioca 
flour.    The  index  of  wet-process  corn-product  prices  for  November, 
Chicago  basis,  was  99.9  percent  of  the  base  period  (1926  =  100)  and 
corn  111.3  percent.    The  former  index  was  about  2  points  higher  than 
the  October  figure  but  corn  was  up  approximately  7  points. 

Slightly  over  2,000,000  bens  of  hay  and  other  roughage  have 
been  located  by  the  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  at  Kansas  City  and 
listed  as  being  for  sale.    This  does  not  include  a  complete  tabulation 
of  available  soybean  lu,y  in  Illinois   or  corn  stover  and  corn  fodder 
saved  under  or  as  the  result  of  the  conservation  program.    The  volume 
of  listings  suggests  the  extent  of  the  plantings  of  late  feed  and 
forage  on  the  contracted  acreage,  improved  fall  pasturage  as  the  result 
of  relatively  mild  weather,  and  probable  extent  of  conservation  of 
roughage.    Rains  in  California  improved  local  pastures,  thereby  releasing 
cons  id-arable  surplus  alfalfa  hay  for  shipment  into  certain  sections  of 
the  central  western  drought  area.    More  than  30,000  cars  of  alfalfa  and 
other  hay  in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  are  listed  by  the  Feed 
Agency. 

The  President's  Drought  Relief  Committee  recently  announced  there 
would  be  no  further  distribution  of  feed  supplies,  as  such,  to  relief 
clients  by  agencies  connected  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion.   However,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  will  provide 
funds  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  feed  to  maintain  livestock  in  case 
of  farm  families  eligible  for  relief,  with  such  funds  limited  to  an 
amount  necessary  to  provide  feed  for  subsistence  of  10  livestock  units. 
Extension  of  credit  to  farmers  for  food  purchases  through  commercial 
channels  and  extension  of  credit  to  producers  not  in  a  position  to  avail 
themselves  of  commercial  credit  or  of  production  credit  loans  is  also 
being  developed. 


Imports  cf  feed  grains ,•  feedstuff's  and  hay  'increased  sharply  in 
October  over  those  of -the.'  pre  ceding  month,vande;fcra&e--  reports  '"  imply* 
continued  .heavy  imports  in  ITcvomcer.     Imports,  of-  corn--dur lug  .October 
aggregated  :500,543rbush3ls ,  'of;  oats  1,070, .248  "  bushels^  ef  ';hay  3,92?. 
sho rt  tons  v-  whi ch  inc  lude s  16 5 '"t ons  "b rought  iir  .under  -  the'-  Pr e s ideht  *  s 
Proclamation-  free  ef  duty'  for  .use  in  drought  :aff lict'ed -counties ,  c. f" .. 
wheat  fseds.  28, 225«'shdrtr 'tons'  and  of  soybeanameal-  5^010  short;,  tons',  A 
small  Quantity  of  •  wheaif 'has  "been  imported,  f  or  f ecd: under  the  "  Classifica- 
tion of  "unfit  for  -human,  consumption"  _  which-  carries- a  10-  percent  ad 
valorem  duty  or  around'T'cento  per  "bushel,/.  The  duty  on  wheat  -  for  human 
consumption  is  42  cent's  per  "bushel,    A  fairly  la  rge  amount  of  vheat 
may  be  made  available 'for  ^impo  rt  at  ion  under  the  classification,  '"unfit 
for  human  consumpt ion". 

RICE 

Prices  of  rough  and  milled,  rice  in  the  Southern  States  and  California 
early  in  December  were  at  about  the  minimuin  -  levels  provided  for"  in  .the 
marketing  agreements  for  the  respective  .jar  eas,  .  .'The  1934-35  supplies  "of  rice 
in  the  United  States  are  larger  than.-in  1933-.34'  -but  --:the::  world'  cro'p'is- 
probably  smaller.    Disappearance  of.  southern  mil  Led  rfeo  'so  "far  this  season 
has  been  larger  than  in  the  same,  period  last  y  ear,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  movement  of  California  rice  has  -been  restricted  to 
Hawaiian,  Pacific  Coast  and  Puerto  'Eicon  outlets.    Shipments  of  California- 
Japan  to  Puerto  Hico  have  been  a  smaller  proportion  of 'the  total  movement 
to  that  Island  than  last  year.    Fairly  liberal  importation  of  relatively 
cheap  Philippine  rice  continued  to  unsettle  the  domestic  rice  situation. 

Southern  Belt  :  -•' ' 

Rough,  rice  -  ''  r-c' 


Supplies  of  rough  rice  in  the.. Southern  Belt,  December  1,'1934, 
were  probably  smaller  than  a  year' earlier.    Taking  into  :' account  the 
southern  rough  rice  carry-over  in  all  positions,  August  T,  of  202,000 
barrels,  the  crop  of  8,250,000  barrels  (November  .1  estimate)  and  allowing 
425,000  barrels  for  seed,  feed  arid' waste,  the  1934-35  supplies  of  rough 
rice  for  milling  and  carry-over  aggregate  8,027,000  barrels.    Receipts  at 
commercial  mills  in  1933-34  amounted  to  7,627,000  barrels  and  it  is  ostinat  ed 
that  about  150,000  barrels  were  milled  by  custom  and  commercial  hullers, 
mating  a  total  of  southern  mill  receipts  of  rough  rice  of  7,777,000  barrels. 

Marketings  of  southern  rough  rice  declined  sharply  in  November  with 
commercial  mill  receipts  totaling  only  910,400  barrels  compared  with 
1,373,700  barrels  in  October  and  l,lu'0,000  barrels  in  November  19  33. 
Commercial  mill  receipts  of  rough  rice  in  the. heavy  marketing  period, 
August  through  ITovember  1934,  were  3,963,600  barrels  compared  with  4,432,000 
carrels  in  the  same  pericd  last  year.    Assuming  fairly -liberal  millings  by 
hullers,  there  remained  about  4,000,000  barrels  of  rough  rice  to  be  account- 
ed for,  December  1,  1934.     Of  this  supply,  mill  stocks  on  that  date  totaled 
1,003,000  barrels,  leaving  close  to  3,000,000  barrels  on  southern  farms 
or  in  "ountry  warehouses.     This  compares  with  the  December  1,  1955  mill 
stocks  of  rough  rice  of  l,24S,aC0  barrels,  and  farm  or  country  warehouse 
stocks  as  measured  by  mill  receipts,  December  1933-July  1934,  of  slightly 
over  3,000,000  barrels. 


The.  milling  quality  of  the  1924  southern  rice  crop  is  "below  that  of 
the  1933  harvest.    Nearly  one-half  of  the  1,508,000  bags  of  southern  rice 
inspected  between  August  1  and  December  7,  1933  were  of  prime  milling  quality, 
while  in  about  the  same  period  this  season  only  21  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 4,500,000  barrels  inspected  fell  into  this  class.    A  larger  proportion 
of  the  inspections  this  year  show  chalkiness  in  varying'  degrees,  and  a  larger 
percentage  has  more  than  14  percent  moisture*  I 

Higher  minimum  southern  rough  rice  prices  for  13  specified  varieties 
were  established  by  the  Secretary  o f  Agriculture  October  15  under  provisions 
of  the  Southern  Rice  Agreement  and  License.    Ho.  1  prime  "A"  milling  quality 
Early  Prolific,  Shoamed  and  Japan  was  given  a  minimum  price  of  §2.90  per 
barrel  of  162  pounds,  Blue  Rose  type  Prolific  §301O,  Blue  Res  e  §3.30, 
Louisiana  Pearl  $3.15,  Lady  and  Early  Wright  y3.30,  Edith  and  Stormproof 
$3,60,  Fortuna  and  Nira  §3.65,  and  Rexoro  ^3.70  per  barrel.    A  schedule 
of  premiums  and  discounts  for  rice  of  different,  quality  than  the  above 
is  given  in  the  "Amended  Marketing  Agreement  for  the  Southern  Rice  Milling 
Industry,  July  21,  1934".    These  minimum  prices  were  5-20  cents  higher  than 
the  1933-34  minimum  prices.    Early  in  December  Blue  Rose  and  Prolific, 
which  together  account  for  about-  three- fourths  of  the  southern  production 
of  all  varieties,  were  selling  at  the  base  prices,  but  long  grain  rices, 
particularly  Rexoro  and  Fortuna,  were  selling  at  slightly  above  the  fixed 
minimum s* 

Milled  rice 

Production  of  southern  milled  rice,  August  through  November  1934  was 
slightly  less  than  in  the  same  period  last  season.    However,  with  a  reduction 
in  the  large  accumulation  of  milled  rice  at  mills,  movement  of  milled  rice 
into  commercial  channels  during  the  mentioned  4  months  this  year  of 
3,105,200  pockets  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  2,790,700  pockets  shipped 
out  in  the  same  period  last  year.     The  term,  "milled  rice",  as  used  here, 
refers  to  head  rice,  second  heads,  and  screenings.     In  addition,  119,000 
hundredweight  of  brewers  rice  were  moved  into  trade  channels  so  far  this 
season  compered  with  slightly  over  98,525  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Movement  of  milled  and  brewers  rices  from  southern  mills  to  points  of 
consumption  fell  sharply  in  November  from  the  level  in  October,  but  remained 
in  excess  of  those  in  November  1933,     Shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  and  exports 
during  the  first  4  months  this  season  were  not  greatly  different  from  those 
in  the  same  period  last  year,  suggesting  increased  utilization  in  the  !Tnited 
States. 

Southern  milled  rice  prices  early  in  December  wore  on  a  lower  level 
than  previous  to  October  15,  on  which  date  the  permitted  charge  of  converting 
rough  rice  to  milled  grain  was  reduced  by  an  amendment  to  the  license  for 
the  southern  rice  industry.     Fancy  Blue  Rose  was  selling  at  New  Orleans, 
December  10,  at  §3.50  -  §3.65  compared  with  §5,70  -  §3,35  per  pocket  early 
in  August. 

California 

Rough  rice 

The  1934  California  rice  crop  was  estimated  at  7,565,000  bushels  of 
45  pounds  each  or  3,449,250  bags  of  100  pounds  each.     This  crop  is 
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much  larger  than  the  2,719 ,-000- "bag  harvest  of  .1933,  but  is  slightly  under 
the  5-year  average  of  3,520,000  bags.  .'The  California  rice  season  begins  : 
on  October  1  at  which  time  fnill  stocks  of  rough  rice  totaled  30,10°  bags 
es  against  36,900  bags  a  year  earlier.     Data  are  not  available  on  mill 
receipts  for  November  but  trade  reports  indicate  that  they  were  seasonally 
light  with  mills  generally  reducing  stocks  rather  than  making  replacement 
purchases  of  rou^h  rice.    Mill  receipts  in  October  this  year  amounted  to 
•325,300  bags  (100  pounds  each) "  compare d  with  692,000  bags  received  in 
that  month  of  1933.    No.  1  paddy  yielding  54  pounds  of  head  rice  vzas 
selling  at  *1.71  per  100  on  December  10'  and  that  yielding  50  pounds  at 
*.1.66  f  .o.t.  interior  shipping  points  or  close  to  the  minimum  provided  ty 
the  California  Marketing  Agreement.     Surplus  or  "excess"  rice  was  netting 
growers  *.1.05  -  *I*15  per  100  early  in  December  with  poultry '  fe  eders  "the 
principal  takers.    Late " September  and  early  October  threshings  were  ©f 
comparatively  good  milling  quality  tut  the  late  marketings  have  been  less 
satisfactory  with  numerous  lots  net  yielding  more  than  40  -  45  pounds' of  ". 
head  .rice  per  100  of  rough. 

Milled'  rice 


Production  of  California  milled  rice  in  October,  the  most  recent 
month  for  which  data  are  available,  was  191,700  tags  (100  pounds  each)  or 
slightly  more  than  in  this  fall  month  of  1933.     It  is  very  likely  that  the 
November  millings  were  belov;  the  seasonal  normal  for  that  month.  Shipments 
from  mills  in  October  of  163,000  bags  were  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  market  for  California -Japiin  this  season  has  been  limited— 
principally  to  Hawaiian  and  Pacific  Coast  outlets.    Foreign  demand  has 
been  negligible  and  Puerto  Rican  purchases  have  been  reduced  since  prices 
of  Calif ornia -Japan  have  been  relatively  too  high  compared  with  grain  from 
other  sources,  particularly  the  South.     The  seasonal  total  (October  through 
November)  of  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico  this  year  was  72,635  (100  pound  bags) 
compared  with  113,615  bags'  for,  the  same  months  last  year.    According  to 
weekly  data  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  shipments  of  Celifornia-J^pan 
to  Hawaii  from  October  1  -'December  8  were'  81,760  bags  against  93,650  bags 
in  the  like  period  last  year. 

lore  ign  Situat  ion 

Production  statistics  are  hardly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  estimate 
the  1934  world  outturn  of  rice.    However,  with  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  crops  a  1934  world  crop  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
1933  production  is  probable.    The  1934  rice  crop  for  all  of  China  is 
estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  below  the  1933  production.  Larger 
importations,  principally  from  In do- China ,  Burma  and  Siem,  are  anticipated. 
The  second  estimate  of  the  Jr-panese  crop  is   15,942,000,000  pounds  compared 
with  22,251,000,000  pounds  last  year.    The  November  1  carry-over  was 
estimated  to  be  5,149,000,000  pounds  against  2,984,000,000  pounds  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.' 

With  relatively  high  rice  prices  in  United  States  and  no  duty  on 
Philippine  rice,  fairly  heavy  imports  of  rice  from  the  Philiopine  Islands 
have  unsettled  the  domestic  market  situation.    Distributors  estimate- that 
approximately  50,0u0  bags  of  Philippine  rice  v/ere  received  at  San  Francisco 
since  the  movement  began  several  months  ago,  the  bulk  of  which  was  later 
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moved  to  "eastern  seaboard  markets.    Approximately  50,000  bags  additional 
are  either  s float  or  ere  to  be  shipped  during  December.     Last  season, 
imports  were  negligible.    Early  imports  of  Philippine  rice  were  of  rather 
low  quality  but  recent  arrivals  have  been  of  mere  uniform  and  of  higher 
quality.    Philippine  rices  were  quoted  on  December  10  at  %2.2'5  -  *3 .05, 
^ep ending  upon  class  and  quality,  delivered  at  Pacific  ports,  and  12.50  - 
^3.30  per  100  pounds  at  Atlantic  Coast  ports.     In  comparison  fancy 
California-Japan  was  selling  on  the  same  date  at  San  Francisco  at  ^3.77-g- 
and  fancy  Plue  Rose  at  Ne7.r  York  at  ji-,05  per  100.     Seven  hundred  bags  of 
philippine  breviers  rice  were  received  at  San  Francisco  early  in  December 
and  sold  at  ^1 .40  -  *1 .85  depending  upon  quality.     A  thousand  bags  7;ere 
reported  purchased  for  shipment  later  in  the  season. 

POTATOES 

Potato  prices  at  market  centers  improved  slightly  during  November 
as  most  of  the  late  crop  was  placed  in  frost-proof  storage  for  the  winter 
and  early  spring  movement.     There  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  high  quality 
stock  in  the  Northeastern  and  North  Central  States  this  year,  which  is 
likely  to  keep  market  prices  at  about  present  levels  during  the  rest  of 
the  season.     In  the  Western  States  potato  production  was  relatively  light, 
and  prices  there  are  likely  to  show  some  improvement  as  the  season  advances. 
According  to  November  estimates,  production  in  the  Northeastern  States 
totals  132,000,000  bushels  this  year,  as  against  96,000,000  in  1933;  in 
the  Central  States  123,000,000  bushels,  against  92 , 000 , 000  last  year; 
and  in  the  Western  States  only  56,000,000,  comaared  with  73,000,000  bushels 
in  1933. 

At  New  York,  potato  prices  averaged  $1.00  per  100-pound  sack,  l.c.l. 
during  the  first  week  of  December  compared  with  98  cents  in  the  first  week 
of  November  end  11.66  a  year  ago.    At  Chicago,  round  whites  averaged  84 
cents  per  100-pound  sack,  on  a  carlo t  basis,  or  2  cents  higher  than  a 
month  earlier  comaared.  with  §1.26  a  year  earlier.     Green  Mountains  at 
Presoue  Isle,  T!aine  averaged  about  42  cents  per  100-pound  sack  f.o.b.  for 
the  first  week  of  December,  about  the  same  as  a  month  previous,  compared 
with  $1.16  at  the  same  time  last  season.    Round  whites  at  Rochester,  New 
York  averaged  56  cents  sacked  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  or  slightly  higher 
than  in  November,  but  considerably  below  the  §1.15  in  December  1933.  At 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin  they  averaged  about  58  cents,  the  same  as  a  month 
earlier,  but  much  below  the  $1.02  a  year  ago.     Russet  Burbanks  at  Idaho 
^alls,  Idaho  averaged  about  72  cents  per  100-pound  sack  f.o.b.  cash  track, 
or  slightly  lower  than  a  month  previous.    During  the  first  week  of 
December  1933 ,  they  averaged  80  cents. 

The  average  United  States  farm  price  was  45.9  cents  per  bushel  on 
November  15,   comaared  with  49.0  cents  on  October  15,   68.8  cents  on  November 
15,  1933,  and  60.4  cents  the  pre-war  November  average. 

TOBACCO 

Prices  of  tobacco  at  auction  warehouse  markets  continue  at  levels 
materially  above  a  year  ago.     Buriey  (Type  31)  markets  for  the  1954  season 
opened  the  first  week  in  December  with  prices  averaging  around  20  cents 
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per  pound,  according  to  unofficial  reports.    The  season  average  price  of 
the  1933  crop  was  10.6  cents  per  pound.    Markets  for  Kentucky-Tennessee 
fire-cured  tobacco  opened  at  Springfield  and  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
(Type  22)  the  second  week  in  December.     Prices  for  the  opening  week  at 
Springfield  averaged  14.2  cents  per  pound  this  year  compared  with  10.1 
cents  for  the  opening  week  last  year,  and  7.9  cents  for  the  opening  week 
2  years  ago,  according  to  unofficial  reports.    The  opening  of  the  western 
fire -cured  markets  has  been  postponed  until  after  January  1. 

Virginia  fire-cured  (Type  21)  prices  recently  showed  some  decline 
from  opening  levels  reported  a  month  ago  but  still  are  much  above  those 
of  the  last  4  years.     Y/arehouse  sales  during  November  averaged  14.1  cents 
ner  pound,  according  to  state  reports,   compared  with  a  season  average 
price  for  the  storm-damaged  1933  crop  of  6.8  cents  per  pound  and  8.0  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1932  crop.     Flue-cured  (Types  11-14)  prices  average 
28.1  cents  for  November  compared  with  33.3  cents  for  October  and  19.2  for 
November  1933.    Total  sales  to  December  1  of  flue -cured  tobacco  this  year 
averaged  27.9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  15.1  cents  for  sales  during 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  11.9  cents  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1932.    Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  1934  crou  remains  to  be 
sold  and  many  markets  will  close  for  the  season  before  the  Christmas 
holidays . 

Total  supplies  of  all  important  types  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  in  1934-35  are  below  those  of  a  year  ago.     The  acreage  planted  to 
tobacco  in  K34  was  the  smallest  since  1921  and  the  second  smallest  since 
1914.    Production  in  1934  was  smaller  than  that  of  1933  by  more  than  25 
percent.     The  permitted  sales  of  the  1934  crop  announced  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  are  approximately  200,000,000  pounds  below  the 
level  of  estimated  world  consumption  of  American  tobacco.    Any  Bur ley , 
fire-cured  or  dark  air-cured  tobacco  produced  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
quantity  in  19  34,   is  required  to  be  rendered  unmerchantable  according  to 
an  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  raling  issued  December  5,  1934. 
The  November  1  official  estimate  of  the  1934  production  of  these  types  was 
approximately  65,000,000  pounds  above  the  permitted  quantities  announced 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.     Growers  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  were  permitted  to  market  virtually  all  their  1934  crop,  estimated 
at  562,000,000  pounds,  which  was  nearly  100,000,000  pounds  below  the 
estimated  world  consumption.     Cigar-leaf  production  estimated  for  1954  was 
approxima  tely  35,000,000  pounds  below  annual  consumption. 

Domestic  output  of  tobacco  products  in  19  34  showed  an  increase  over 
1933,   according  to  monthly  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Turin?  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  cigarette  output  increased  9.8 
percent  and  cigars  increased  "4 .6  percent,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933;  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco  (smoking  and  chewing  com- 
bined) were  approximately  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     Of-  the  total  leaf 
tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  about  45  percent  is  used  in  cigarettes, 
15  percent  in  cigars,   5  percent  in  snuff,   and  35  percent   in  manufactured 
"tobacco.     In  October  1934,   factory  output  was  above  that  of  October  1933 
by  16.8  percent  in  the  case  of  cigarettes,   16.7  percent  for  cigars,  and 
2.6  percent  for  manufactured  tobacco.     Snuff  output  in  October  this  year 
was  19.7  oercent  below  that  of  October  1933. 
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Exports  from- the  United  States  of '  le  af  tobacco  of  all  types  in  '  ■ 
October  were  61^606,000  pounds  compared  with  '64,464,000  pounds  for  October' 
19133,  and  a  5-yeer  average  Of  64,-  244,000  pounds  for  October.    Exports  of  ■ 
flue-cured  tobacco,  which  represented  82  percent  of  the  total  le.af  exports  .' 
during  October  this  year, were  slightly  below  those  of  a:'year  earlier  and.  ■  ■ 
5  percent  below  the  5-year  average  for  the  month.     Flue-cured  exports  from 
July  to  October  30,  1934,  were  above  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
each  of  the  last  3  year's.    Takings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  by  the  United 
Kingdom  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  this  year,  but  exports  to  China 
have  been  considerably  below  those  of  other  recent  years.    Exports  of 
fire- cured , "dark  air-cured  and  Maryland  tobacco,   each  continue  to  fall 
below  those  of  a  year  ago  and  below  the  level  of  other  recent  years. 
Pur  ley  exports  in  October  we're 'smaller  than  a  year  ago,  but  were  above 
the  usual  exports  for  the  month.    Exports  of  Burley  tobacco  for  the  crop 
year  ended  September  3'0,  1934 ,  '-were'  the  second  largest  of  record. 

.  ■  HO  as 

The  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  which  began  in  early  September 
•and  continued  through  October  was -checked  in  early  'November  and  prices  of 
heavy  weight  hogs  have  since  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  move  upward  even 
though  the  seasonal  increase  in  marketings  is  still  in  progress.  With 
unusually  short  market" supplies  of  hogs  in  proscect  during  the  late  winter 
(January  to  March)   the  seasonal  advance  in  hog  prices  during  this  period 
is  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  average. 

The  very  large  proportion  of  lightweight  and  -  unfinished  hogs  and. 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  light  pigs  in  recent  market  supplies 
reflect  the  extreme  shortage  and.  high  price  of  feed  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  producers  to  sell  their  hogs  before  they  are  ready  for -market . 
The  weight  and  quality  of  current  offerings  also  is  evidence  of  the 
impending  marked 'reduction  in  prospective  marketings  in  the  late  winter. 
In  brief,  the  price  movement  an^  supply  situation  for  the  fall  and  winter 
season  to  date  has  been  typical  of  similar  periods'  following  a -very  short 
corn  crop . 

The  weekly  average  of  hog  prices  at  Chicago  reached  rts  low  point 
for  the  current  season  to  date  during  the 'week  ended  November  3,  when  it 
was  *5.38  per  100  pounds.     It  has  since  ranged  between  $5.63  and  $5.78. 
The  average  for  November  was  *5.66  compared  with  $.5V60  for  the  previous 
month  and  $4.04  for  November  last  year.     During  the  last  2  months  the 
premium  paid  for  medium  and  he avywe i ght  hogs  has  been  much  greater  than 
average  for  this  season  of  the  year.     Irt  November,  the  price  of  heavy  hogs 
was  about  VL.40  per  100  pounds  higher  than  that  of  the  extreme  lightweights 
(140-160  pounds),  whereas  a  year  earlier  the  difference  was  only  9  cents. 

Hog  slaughter  under  -Federal  inspection  in  November,  totaling 
1,023,000  he? d,  was  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  October  but  10  percent 
smaller  than  in  November  last  year.    Slaughter  in  November  1933,  however, 
was  the  fourth  largest  for  the  month  on  record.    Federally  inspected 
slaughter  for  October  and  November  combined  this  year  was  about  the  same 
as  in  those  months  in  1933.     The  marketing  season  for  the  spring  pig  crop 
is  largely  from  October  to  April  and  sine  3  the  spring- pig  ar#p  this  year 
was  very  much  seller  than  that  of  last  year,   the  fairly  large  hog  slaughter 
in  October  and  Nevember,  together  with  the  marked  decrease  in  average- 
weights,   reflects  chiefly  the  unusually  early  market  movement  of  spring  pigs 
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which  is  occurring  because- of  ; -the  -shortage  and  high  prices  of  corn.  The 
average  weight -of  hogs  at  the  seven .-It  ading-mark~ ts,  in  November  was  2-07 
pounds  compared  with  230  pounds  in. November  last  year.    Both  the  number 
and  proportion " of  heavyweight  butcher  hogs  in  market .  off  erings  have  been 
unusually  small  in  recent  weeks.  ••.  ■  .•  :e.    .  w  :  • 

Eased  on  farm  prices  as  .of  November-  15  the.  .hog- corn  price  ratio  in 
the  Corn  Belt  States  was  at-  a  record  low:  of  6.$  in  November  compared- with 
10.4  c  year  earlier,   and  s  10 -ye a r  November  average  of  12.2.     The  advance 
in  farm  prices  of  corn  has-,  been  relatively  more  pronounced  in  the  West- 
North  Central  States  where  the  decrease  in  corn  production  has  been  greater 
than  in  other- areas ,  consequently  the  hag-corn  price  rr t io  in  that  area  is 
now  relatively  low  compared  with  the  ratio  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt. 

•Wholesale  prices  of  pork  did  not  change  greatly  in  November,  but  lard 
prices  advanced  early  in  the  month.     The  rise  in  lard  prices  in  the  last  6 
months  has  been  relatively  greater  than  the  advance  in  pork  prices,  partly 
because  the  reduction  in  lard  production  has  been  relatively  greater  than 
'  that  of  pork,  and  also-  because  of  the  sharp  decrease  in  lard  production  in 
"prospect .     In  recent  weeks  prices1 of  -  lard  have  been- about  as  high  as  the 
prices  of  pork  loins,   and  prices'  o:f  dry  salt -.hacks  and  bellies  have  been 
higher  than  prices  of  loins  and  some  of  the  other  cuts  of  fresh  pork. 
This  unusual  price  situation-  fea-s  -resulted-  chiefly  because  the  reduction  in 
the  supplies  of  heavy  hogs  has- .'been-  so  much  greater  relatively  than  that  of 
the  lighter  weights.     The  composite-  wholesale  price  of  hog  products  at  New 
York  in  November  was  $15.90  per  hundred  pounds  compared  with  f>16.82  in 
October  and  ^11 .85  in  November.  1053. 

The  seasonal  increase  i-n; -stocks  of  pork  in  storage  in  November  was 
slightly  greater  than  thst  in -November  last  year  even  though  hog  slaughter 
was  smaller.     The  seasonal  reduction  in  lard  stocks  that  usually  occurs  in 
that  month  was  less  than  that  of  a  «year  earlier.    -Stocks  of  pork  on  December 
1,  totaling  570,000,000  pounds,  were  13  percent  larger  than  on  November.  1, 
8  percent  larger  than  th^se  of  a  year  earlier,  and  .26  percent  larger  than 
the  5-year  average  for  the  month.    Reported  stocks  on  December  1  last  year 
included  about  70,000, 00C  pounds  of  pork  held  for  government  account  for 
relief  purposes.     Current  holdings  are  practically  all  commercial  stocks. 
Lard  stocks  on  December  1  totaling  104,000,003  pounds  'were  slightly  smaller 
than  those:  nf  November  1  and  10  percent  smaller.  th$M -.-those  of  a  year 
earlier  but  were  35  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average  for  the  month. 

Exports  of  pork  and  lard  in  October  were  materially  smaller  than  in 
that  month  last  year,  and  they  were  smaller  than  in  any  month  thus  far  in 
1934.     The  decrease  in  pork  exports  in  October  compared  with  a  year  earlier 
amounted  to  25  percent,  and  the  drop  in  lard  exports  was  46  percent.  Lard 
exports  in  October  were  the  smallest  for  any  month  in  the  post-war  years  at 
least.     Shipments  of  both' pork  and  lard  from  the  principal  ports  in  November 
were  considerably  smaller  -than  i-n  November  last  year, 

'The  provisions  of  the  1935  cor.h-hog  contract  recently  announced  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  allow  for  a  smaller  reduction 
from'  the  base  period   (1952-53)   production  of  contracting  producers  than  was 
permitted  in  19  54.    Under  the  terms  of  the  now  contract,  cooperating  hog 
producers  will  not  be  allowed  to  produce  more  than  90  percent  of  the  average 
number  of  pigs  produced  in  the  years  1932  and  1933.     The  1934  contract 


provided  that  only  75  percent  of  the  base  period  production  could  be  raised. 
In  some  areas  the  195 5. control  program  will  tend  to  prevent  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  1935  pig. crops,  which  otherwise  would  occur,,  tut  in  most 
of  the  worst  drought  areas,  an  even  ..greater  reduction  in  pigs  raised  in  1935 
than  contemplates  under.,  the  program  is.  probable  because  of  the  shortage  and 
high  prices  of  corn  and  other  feeds. 

.     .  ,  CATTLE 

The  feirly  large  market  movement  of  short-fed  cattle  now  in  progress 
may  continue  for  about  2  months,   after  which  it  is  expected  that  slaughter 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  will  be  sharply  curtailed.    Marketings  of 
well-finished  cattle  have  declined  considerably  since  September  and  during 
the  first  half  of  1935  the  proportion  of  such  cattle  in  the  market  supply 
will  be  unusually  smsli.     The  normal  seasonal  tendency  in  the  first  half 
of  the -year  is  for  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  to  decline  and  for 
the  lower  grades  to  advance.    Eecause  of  the  probable  marked  reduction  in 
supplies  of  cattle,   calves,  and  other  meat  animals  in  1935,   it  is  likely 
that  the  tr^-nd  in  prices  of  all  grades  of  cattle  and  calves  will  be  upward 
in  the  first  half  of  the  coming  year. 

After  declining  steadily  from  late  September  through  October,  cattle 
prices  advanced  in  November,  recovering  part  of  the  October  decline.  The 
advance  during  November  was  confined  largely  to  prices  of  the  better  grades 
of  slaughter  steers  since  little  change  occurred  in  the  prices  ©f  the  lower 
grades.     In  October  the  decline   in  prices  was  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  better  grades  of  cattle.    The  average  price  of  choice  and  prime  grade 
steers  at  Chicago  was  *9 ,02  per  hundred  pounds  the  last  week  of  November 
compared  with  ^8.19  the  last  week  in  October,  and  $9.60  at  the  high  point 
reached  the  last  week  in  August.     The  average  price  of  common  grade  steers 
at  Chicago  was  *3  .76  the  last  week  in  November  compared  with  $3.67  in  late 
October  and  %4 . 65  in  late  August.    The  average  price  of  all  grades  of 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  in  November  was  *7 . 28  per  hundred  pounds  com- 
pared with  *7.48  in  October,  and  §5.13  in  November  last  year.    The  United 
States  average  farm  price,  of  beef  cattle  on  November  15  was  -3.81  compared 
with  *3.,96  a  month  earlier  and  $3.32  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  advanced  slightly  during  November 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month  were  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher 
than  a  year  eerlier.     This  small  advance  compared  with  a  year  earlier  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  rise  of  mere  than  52.00  per  hundred  pounds  in  orices 
of  slaughter  steers  in  the  same  period.    Prices  of  good  grade  cows  were 
about  steady  during  November,  but  those  of  lower  grades  declined  slightly. 
Prices  of  veal  calves  also  'declined  during  the  month. 

Receipts  of  cattle  for  commercial  purposes  at  the  seven  leading 
markets  in  November  were  £9  percent  smaller  than  in  October  and  about . the 
eame  as  in  November  last  year,  and  also  about  the  same  as  the  5-year 
average  receipts  for  the  month.     In  both  October  and  November  commercial 
supplies  of  cattle  and  calves  were  not  greatly  different  from  those  of  a 
year  earlier,  whereas  receipts  in  the  earlier  months  of  1934  were  consider- 
ably larger.     Inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  in  November,   including  those 
slaughtered  for  the  account  of  the  Federal  Government  totaled  1,232,000 
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head,   the  second  largest  for  the  month  on  record,  but  it  was ' the  smallest 
monthly  total  since  July,  when  slaughter  for  government  account  began  in 
large  volume.'   Inspected  slaughter  of  calves  including  government  slaughter 
in  November  of  495,000  head  was  the  largest  for  the  month  on  record,  but 
it  was  smaller  than  in  other  recent  months  and  only  slightly  larger  than 
in  November  last  year. 

Receipts  of  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  in  November  were  only  slightly 
smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  but  the  proportions  of 
the  different  grades  of  steers  included  were  materially  different.  In 
November  this  year  the  proportion  of  choice  and.  prime  grade  steers  was 
considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  whereas  the  proportion  of  medium 
and  common  grades  were  much  larger.     This  situation  reflects  the  relatively 
large  marketings  of  short-fed  cattle  in  the  last  2  months,  which  have  been 
the  result  of  the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  corn  and  other  feeds. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  States  in 
November  were  the  smallest  for  the  month  in  the  last  16  years,  and  they 
were  45  percent  smaller  than  the  5-year  (1929-1933)  November  average.  The 
total  movement  into  these  States  from  July  to  November  this  year  was  slightly 
less  than  that  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  was  the  smallest  on  record. 
Because  of  the  short  supplies  and  high  prices  of  both  grain  and  hay  it  is 
likely  that  a  larger  proportion  of  feeder  cattle  in  all  Corn  Belt  States  will 
be  wintered  on  roughage  than  was  anticipated  earlier.     Reports  from  the 
Western  States  indicate  that  the  number  of  cattle  fed  in  such  States  will 
be  considerably  smaller  than  last  year,   except  in  California,  where  a  slight 
increase  in  cattle  feeding  is  expected. 

BUTTER 

Butter  prices  made  somewhat  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  advance.  •' 
from  October  to  November.     Production  during  the  fall  was  unusually  heavy, 
but  with  the  end  of  the  pasture  season  and  colder  weather  in  recent  weeks, 
production'  has  declined  sharply  according  to  reports  from  some  of  the  major 
producing  sections.     The  low  prices  of  butt  erf at  in  relation  to  feeds,  and 
short  supplies  of  feed  indicate  light  production  during  the  winter  months, 
and  less  than  the  usual  s  easonal  decline  in  prices  from  the  winter  peak 
until  the  end  of  the  feeding  period.     The  margin  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  is  about  the  same  as  the  tariff,  so  that  the  changes  in  foreign  prices 
will  be  important  in  affecting  domestic  prices.     Estimated  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  butter  are  larger  than  a  year  ago.     Storage  stocks  are  decidedly 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  slightly  below  average. 

Tiie  price  of  92- score  butter  at  New  York  in  November  averaged  29.4 
cents,   the  highest  for  any  month  since  December  1931.     The  price  in  November 
was  2,5  cents  higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  5.8  cents  higher  than  in 
November  1.933.     The  index  number  of  butter  prices  (adjusted  for  seasonal 
variation,  1310-1914  =  100)  rose  from  85  in  October  to  88  in  November. 

The  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-November  of  27.2  cents  was  2.9' 
cents  higher  than  in  October,  and  6.8  cents  higher  than  in  November  1933. 
Even  with  this  increase  in  price,   a  pound  of  butterfat  at  farm  prices  was 
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equivalent  to  only  18*5  pounds  of  feed  grains,  the  lowest  for  the  month  since 
1917  compared  with  the  1925  to  1929  average  for  November  of  32.4  pounds. 
The  farm  price  of  "butt  erf  at  is  also  low  in  relation  to  hay  and  "by-product 
feed  prices.     These  price  relationships  will'  discourage  the  purchase  of  feeds 
for  feeding  milk  cows  and  the  raising  of  heifer  calves  for  milk  cows,  and 
tend  to  increase  culling  of  cows  from  herds, 

production  of  "butter  in  October  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  decline  in  production  from  September  to  October  of  7.7  percent 
was  less  than  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  11.5  percent.  October  production 
in  the  East  North  Central  States  was  12.0  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  whereas  in  the  West  North  Central  States  there  was  a  decrease  of 
about  1  percent.     With  the  exception  of  small  increases  in  the  Now  England 
and  South  Atlantic  States  there  were  marked  declines  in  production  in  the 
other  groups  of  States.    Weekly  reports  indicate  a  marked  decline  in 
production  since  mid- November.     In  some  sections  pastures  during  the  late 
fall  have  teen  the  "best  of  the  year.     This  tended  to  make  fall  production 
heavy.    Heavy  production  however,  is  not  likely  to  continue  during  the 
feeding  period. 

Trade  output  of  "butter  in  October  was  practically  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.     The  retail  price  however,  was  4.2  cents  or  15  percent  higher, 
indicating  an  increase  of  15  percent  in  consumer  expenditures  for  butter 
to  tie  highest  level  for  the  month  since  1931. 

On  December  6  the  price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in  London  was 
equivalent  to  16.0  cents  in  imerican  money.     On  the  same  date  the  price 
of  92- sco re  "butter  at  New  York  was  30.2  cents  or  14.2  cents  higher.  The 
margin  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  tariff.     The  trend  in  foreign 
prices  will  he  important  in  affecting  domestic  prices. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  "butter  on  December  1  of  81,000,000  pounds  were 
57,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  exceptionally  large  stocks  a  year  ago  and 
somewhat  less  than  the  5-year  average  for  that  date.     The  net- out- of- storage 
movement  in  November  of  about  30,000,000  pounds  was  relatively  large 
compared  with  22,000,000  pounds  in  the  sane  month  of  1  33  and  the  5-year 
average  of  23,000,000  pounds. 

CHEESE- 

Cheese  prices  have  increased  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is 
usually  little  change  in  prices.     Production  of  cheese  is  heavy  and  stocks 
are  large,  hut  the  heavy  movement  into  consuming  channels,  together  with 
the  prospects  for  low  production  of  dairy  products  during  the  feeding  period, 
and  the  rise  in  "butter  prices  have  strengthened  the  cheese  market.  Estimated 
consumer  expenditures  for  cheese  in  October  were  the  highest  for  the  month 
since  1930. 

The  price  of  cheese  (twins)  en  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  rose 
a  half  cent  in  early  November,  and  the  price  in  November  averaged  12.3 
cents.     Tliis  was  an  increase  of  0.9  cents  over  October  and  1.8  cents  over 
November  1933.     The  increase  from  October  to  November  was  contrary  to  the 
usual  seasonal  change  and  the  index  of  cheese  prices  (adjusted  lor  seasonal 
variation  1910-1914  =  100)     rose  from  74  in  October  to  81  in  November. 
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Production  of  cheese  has  "been  unusually  heavy,   estimated  production 
in  October  made  a  new  high  for  the  month,  "being  14.6  percent  above  October 
1933.     The  decline  in  production  from  September  to  October  of  7  percent 
was  about  the  same  as  the  usual  seasonal  decline.    Estimated  production  of 
American  cheese  in  October  was  up  13  percent  from.  October  1933.  Production 
in  Wisconsin  was  up  20  percent  ana  in  New  York  State,  31  percent.  The 
decreases  were  primarily  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Mountain  States. 

Trade  output  of  cheese  in  October  of  61,000,000  pounds  was  25.7::  ! 
percent  larger  than  in  October  1933.     Retail  prices  of  cheese  for  Qctqber 
were  2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.     These  changes  indicate  an 
increase  of  approximately  28  percent  in  consumer  expenditures  for  cheese, 
to  the  highest  level  for  Octooer  since  1930.       The  short  supplies  of  meats 
in  prospect  for  the  coming  months  will  tend  to  increase  cheese  consumpt ion. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  .American  cheese  on  December  1  of  95,000,000 
pounds  were  a  new  high  for  the.  month,  compared  with  85,000,000  pounds  a 
year  earlier  and  a  5-ye?r  average  of  73,' 000, 000  pounds.     Imports  of  cheese 
in  Octooer  of  4,500,000  pounds  were  somewhat  larger  than  in  October  1933, 
"but  are  low  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  other  years. 

CHICKENS  AND  EGGS  ■ 

Market  prices  of  eggs  rose  seasonally  in  November  to  what  is  probably 
the  winter  peak.        A  seasonal  decline  is  in  prospect  hut  a  somewhat  short 
supply  is  likely  to  retard  the  usual  sharp  decline.     Farm  prices  of  chickens 
are  probably  at  or  near  their  seasonal  low  point.     Supplies  are  somewhat 
short  and  are  likely  to  continue  relatively  low  except  possihly  in  the  case 
of  "broilers. 

Prices  of  special  packed  mid- western  eggs  at  New  York  averaged  35.4 
cents  a  dozen  in  November  compared  with  29.7  cents  in  October  and  33.7 
cents  in  November  1933.     The  farm  price  of  eggs  on  November  15  was  28.6 
cents  compared  with  24*0  cents  a  year  "before.     While  the  general  seasonal 
course  of  egg  prices  during  the  next  3  months  is  downward,   sevcie  weather  - 
conditions  often  result  in  sharp  hut  temporary  advances.     The  farm  price 
of  chickens  on  November  15  was  11.7  cents  a  pound  compared  with  8.8  cents 
a  year  "before.     The  seasonal  low  point  in  farm  prices  of  chickens  usually 
occurs  in  December. 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  the  four  markets  in  November  were  522,000  cases 
compared  with  452,000  cases  a  year  before,  and  a  5-year  average  of  513,000 
cases.     This  is  the  first  time  in  several  months  that  current  receipts 
have  exceeded  those  cf  the  year  before  or  the  5-year  average.     Mild  weather 
was  an  important  factor  in  causing  this.     Receipts  of  dressed  paultrv  at 
the  four  markets  in  November  were  52,200,000  pounds  compared  with 
78,300,000  pounds  a  year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  70,000,000  pounds. 
Receipts  are  likely  to  continue  relatively  low  during  the  next  2  or  3  months. 
However,  hatchery  reports  indicate  an  increase  of  over  ISO  percent  in 
number  of  salable  chicks  hatched  in  October , compared  with  a  year  earlier, 
and  nearly  as  much  of  an  increase  in  chicks  for  later  delivery.    Most  of 
these  chicks  are  for  winter  broilers. 
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Cold  storage  stocks  of  case  eggs  .on  December  1  were  2,380,000  cases 
compared  with  2,641,000  cases  a  year  ago  and  a  5-year  average  of  2,814,000 
cases.     Cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  on  December  1  were  105,  349,000 
pounds  compared  with  91,200, 000  pounds  a  year  "before  and  a  5-year  average  of 
94,200,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  poultry  in  storage  on  .February  1  is  of 
importance  in  governing  poultry  prices  in  the  spring  and e  arly  summer, 

LAMBS 

prices  of  slaughter  lambs  advanced  sharply  during  the  last  week  of 
November  arid  the  first  week  of  December  after  fluctuating  since  mid- September 
around  a  level  of  $6.50  per  100  pounds  for  the  better  grades  at  Chicago, 
The  average  of  $7,24  during  the  week  ended  December  8  was  the  highest  price 
at  that  market  since  mid-July.     Prices  of  yearlings  and  of  fat  slaughter 
ewes  also  rose  slightly.    Prices  of  feeder  lambs  did  not  improve  until  the 
first  week  in  December  when  they  advanced  about  30  cents.'    The  farm  price 
of  lambs,  November  15,  was  $4,84,  compared  with  $4.81  in  October,  $4,86 
in  September,  and  $4,95  in  November  last  year  and  the  pre-war  November 
average  of  $5.47.    'The  rise  in  prices  was  caused  by  a  sharp  reduction  in 
market  supplies  of  live  lambs,  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  the  dressed 
product  in  eastern  markets,  and  improvement  in  the  demand  for  wool. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  under  Federal  inspection  in  November 
totaled  1,568,000  head,   including  ewes  slaughtered  for  government  account, 
or  only  12,000  more  than  in  November  last  year  when  no  government  sheep 
were  included.     Slaughter  for  commercial  use,   therefore  was  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.     Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the 
seven  principal  markets  for  commercial  account  were  about  23  percent 
smaller  than  in  November  last  year  and  were  36  percent  smaller  than  the 
5-year  average  for  the  month. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  through  inspected  stockyard  markets  into 
the  Corn  Belt  States  in' November  were  much  smaller  than  in  November  last 
year  and  the  decline  from  October  to  November  was  greater  this  year  than 
usual.     Total  shipments  through  these  markets  to  the  Corn  Belt  from  July 
to  November  inclusive  amounted  to  1,492,000  head  compared  with  1,219,000 
a  year  earlier  and  the  5~ycar  average  of  1,700,000  head.     Shipments  to 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.       The  direct  movement  from  the  range  into 
Iowa  also  has  been  relatively  large  and  the  total  number  of  lambs  fed  in 
that  State  this  winter  apparently  will  be  unusually  large. 

In  the  Western  States,   the  number  of  lambs  fed  this  season  will  be 
much  smaller  than  last  winter.       Fed  lambs  from  the  Core,  Belt  generally 
are  marketed  earlier  than  those  fed  in  the  Western  States.  Consequently, 
supplies  ef  lambs  for  market  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  are  expected 
to  be  relatively  small.     A  substantial  advance  in  lamb  prices  during  that 
period,  therefore,   seems  probable. 

100L 

Because  of  the  large  supplies  of  domestic  wool  available  no  material 
advance  in  domestic  wool  prices  appears  probable  during  the    remainder'  ->f 
the  19  34r-35  selling  season  (up  to  April  1,  1935)  but  conditions  generally 
in  the  domestic  wool  market  have  improved  considerably  in  the  last  2  months. 


Wool  has  been  moving  in  the  Boston  market  in  recent  weeks  in  greater  volume 
than  at  any  time  since  last  February.    Price  quotations  on  wool  at  Boston 
have  shown  no  distinct  change  since  the  middle  of  October,  but  a  larger 
proportion  of  wool  is  new  being  sold,  at  quoted  prices  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  ] Manufacturing  operations  have  been  greatly  expanded  in  United  States 
wool  textile  mills.     Trading  and  manufacturing  activity  also  have  shown  a 
moderate  improvement  since  September  in  most  European  textile  centers.  Prices 
of  wool  in  foreign  markets  advanced  slightly  in  October  and  early  November 
but  prices  have  beer,  somewhat  irregular  in  recent  weeks. 

Tor  the  week  ended  December  8  quotations  for  fine  (64s,  70s,  80s) 
strictly  combing  territory  wool  at  Boston  averaged  76.0  cents  a  pound 
secured  basis  and  for  3/8  blood(56s)   quotations  averaged  66.5  cents  compared 
with  85  cents  and  81.5  cents  a  pound  respectively  for  tnese  grades  during 
the  meek  ended  December  9,  1933.    Prices  of  territory  wools  have  shown  little 
change  since  late  August,     Prices  for  Ohio  and  similar  fleece  wools  mere 
more  irregular  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  months  but. have  been  firm 
since  the  middle  of  October.     The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wool 
as  of  November  15  was  19,2  cents  a  pound  compared  with  19.3  cents  on  October 
15,  and  23.6  cents  on  November  15,  1933. 

Manufacturing  activity  in  the  United  States  wool  textile  industry 
increased  rapidly  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  textile  workers 
in  September.     Consumption  in  October  was  greater  than  in  any  month  since 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.     The  increased  manufacturing  activity 
apparently  was  partly  seasonal  in  character,  but  it  may  also  be  partly  the 
result  of  the  need  for  replenishing  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  after  a 
long  period  of  low  manufacturing  activity  which  was  not  accompanied  V  a 
corresponding  decline  in  consumer  purchases.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
reports  that  after  an  adjustment  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  working 
days  the  consumption  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  on  a  clean  equivalent 
basis,  by  509  identical  mills  in  the  4  Weeks  ended  October  27,  was  91.1 
percent  nj./her  than  in  t he  5  weeks  ended  September  29.      Total  consumption 
of  such  wool  by  mills  representing  practically  the  entire  industry  was 
12,703,000  pounds  in  clean  equivalent  in  the  4  weeks  ended  October  27 
come are d  with  7,967,000  pounds  consumed  in  the  5  weeks  ended  September  29. 

Receipts  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  in  October  and  November  mere 
smaller  than  in  those  months  of  the  2  preceding  years  but  were  above  the 
average  for  the  5  years,  1929-1933.     Total  receipts  from  April  1  to 
November  30,  however,  remained  well  below  average.    Only  167,000,000  pounds 
were  r .ported  to  the  Boston  grain  and  flour  exchange  in  those  months  of  the 
present  season  compared  with  242,000,000  pounds  last  season  and  an  average 
of  215,000,000  pounds  for  the  April  to  November  period  in  the  5  years, 
1929-1  33.     United  States  imports  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  for  consumption 
from  Januar.    to  October  were  19,660,000  pc unds  compared  with  net  imports  of 
35,633,000  'oounds  from  January  to  October  1933. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  wool  production  for  1934  in  Argentina 
ana  Uruguay  have  recently  become  available.     Production  in  Argentina  is 
now  Dxpcctod  to  total  366,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  5  percent  as 
compared  with  1933.     An  increase  is  also  indicated  for  Uruguay,  the  pro- 
visional estimate  being  115,000,000  pounds  or  10  percent  above  last  season* s 
clip.     Including  these  two  South  American  countries  production  in  20  countries 
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for  1934  is  now  est  imaged  at  2,713,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  about 
1  percent  above  1933  but  a  decrease  of  .3  percent  as  compared  with  1932, 
the  year  of  record  production.     These  20  countries  in  1933  produced  over 
four  fifths  of  the  world's  wool  clip  exclusive  of-  Hussia  and  China.  'The 
estimated  reductions  in  1934 'in  the  United.  States,   the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom  apparently  have  been  offset  by  increases 
in  Australia,  Hew  Zealand,  Argentina,  Uruguay. 

COTTON ' 

Domestic  cotton  prices  during  November  and  the  first  half  of  December 
continued  conparat ively  steady  with' the  price  in  the  10  markets  averaging 
around  12-1/2  cents.     The  price  of  American  cotton  continued  high  relative 
ti  foreign  growths  and  exports  of  .American  cotton  continued  relatively  low 
while  exports  ef  Indian  and  Egyptian  have  been  comparatively  high  during 
recent  months.-      With  the  exception  of  1932  domestic  mill  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  in  November  was  the  highest  for  the  month  since  1929,  cut 
consumption  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  season  was  the  lowest  for 
the  period  with  one  exception  since  1 920-21 .  Total  cotton  consumption  in 
foreign  countries  in  November  was  probably  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
but  owing  to  the  use  of  smaller  proportions  of  .American  cotton,  consumption 
of  Amorioan  was  considerably  below  November  last  year. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  continued  rather  steady  during  the  past  month 
with  the  daily  average  price  of  Middling  7/8  in  the  10  designated  markets 
fluctuating  within  a  few  •  joints  of  12-1/2  cents.     Since  the  latter  port  of 
September  the  daily  average  of  the  10  designated  markets  has  ranged 
between  12.15  cents  and  12.74  cents.     The  average  T>rico-  .at  these  markets 
in  November  was  12.46  cents  compared  with  12.40  cents  in  October  and  9.55 
cents  in  November  1933.     The  price  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  continues 
high  relative  to  the  price  of  foreign  growths.     During  November  three  types 
of  Indian  averaged  67.7  percent  of  the  nrice  of  American  Middling  and  Low 
Middling  and  during  the  first  4  months  of  the  corrent  season  averaged  about 
65.4.      During  November  last  year  the  ratio  between  these  types  of  cotton 
was  77.  5  and  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  was  about  81.  From 
October  1S20  to  August  1934  there  were  only  3  months  in  which  the  price 
of  these  two  grades  of  American  averaged  as  high  relative  to  the  three  types 
of  Indian  as  during  the  first  4    months  of  the  current  season. 

Exports  of  American  cotton  during  November  amounted  to  about  572,000 
running  bales.     This  was  about  37  percent  less  than  in  November  last  year  and 
49  percent  below  the  November  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932.  During 
the  first  4  months  of  the  season  total  exports  of  American  cotton  v/ero  about 
44  percent  below  the  corresponding  period  last  season,  about  42  percent  below 
the  10-year  average  for  the  period  and  the  smallest  for  these  months  since 
1920-21.     Exports  of  Indian  cotton  for  the  first  3  months  this  season  were 
34  percent  above  a  year  earlier  but  slightly  less  than  the  10-year  average 
for  those  3  months.     Exports  of  Egyptian  cotton  during  the  4  months  ended 
November  39,  19  34  were  about  7  percent  below  the  corresponding  period  last 
season  out  17  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  The  high  price  of  American 
cotton  relative  to  Indian    and    Egyptian  accounts  in  part  for  the  low 
level  of  exports  of  American  and  the  relatively  high  level  of  exports  ef 
Indian  one  Egyptian. 
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DoKicstie  mill  activity  continued  comparatively  high  during  Sfovomber 
total  cotter,  consumption  amounting  to  about  477,000  "bales  Compared  with 
475,000  bales  in  November  last  year.     Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the 
first  4  months  of  the  current  season,  however,  was  about  17  percent  below 
the  corresponding  period  last  season  and  the  smallest  for  these  4  months 
since  1920-31  and  with  that  exception  since  1920-21.  Trade  reports  indicat 
that  at  least  in  some  lines  of  cotton  textile  cons tract ions,   sales  during 
November  were  equal  to  cr  in  excess  of  production.     Stocks  of  cotton  cloth 
in  cotton  mills  at  the  end  of  November  were  probably  considerably  below 
the  high  levels  of  a  few  months  ago,  but  it  is    believed  that  they  were 
above  those  at  the  end  of  November  1933. 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  mill  activity  on  the  Continent  of  , 
Europe  in  November  remained  about  at  the  October  level.     In  Great  Britain, 
mill  activity  during  November  was  apparently  considerably  higher  than 
during  September  and  October  and  was  back  to  about  the  level  of  last 
January.     Yarn  production  and  cotton  consumption  in  Japan  reached  a 
new  high  level  in  October  and  apparently  continued  at  about  a  record  level 
during  November.      Cotton  consumption  in  foreign  countries  as  a  whole 
during  November  was  probably  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  November 
last  year,  but  owing  to  the  use  of  smaller  proportions  of  American  cotton, 
foreign  consumption  of  American  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  November 
last  year. 

The  1934-35  world  production  of  all  cotton  has  been  tentatively 
estimated  at  23,300,000  bales  of  478  pounds.     This  represents  a  decline 
of  2,800,000  bales  from  the  estimated  1933-34    production  and  is  the 
smallest  since  1923-24.     The  decline  in  the  estimated  world  production  is 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  decline  in  the  United  States  crop  which 
is  now  estimated  at  9,731,000  bales  compared  with  13,047,000  bales  in 
1933-34.     The  1934-35  production  in  foreign  countries  is  tentatively 
estimated  at  13,569,000  bales,   this  is  about  500,000  bales  larger  than 
the  estimate  for  1933r-34  and  the  largest  on  record. 
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Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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1/  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

|y  Bureau  of  La"bor  Statistics  indexes,  without  seasonal  adjustment. 

3/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1909  -  July  1914  -  100. 

4/  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 

5/  Weighted  average  of  index  for  eight  foreign  countries  -  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  China,  Japan,  Prance,   Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

6/  The  Annalist.  Average  of  daily  rates  on  commercial  paper  in  New  York  City. 

7/  Dow-Jones  index  is  "based  on  daily  average  closing  prices  of  30  stocks* 


